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LETTER I. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

My Dear M , You are entering on the digni- 
fied and onerous work of an instructress of youth ; in- 
troducing yourself to society on the assumption that you 
are qualified as a guide and director ; that you know 
the way in which the young may best be prepared for 
all that is before them in life, have strength of charac- 
ter to lead them into it, and are prepared to supply 
their intellectual necessities by the way. 

The assumption is not a light one. I do not wonder 
that you express fearfulness and shrinking. I would 
not that it were otherwise. I gather fi-om our recent 
conversation and fi-om your letter, that you have an 
impressive sense of the importance of the work before 
you ; a fear of misunderstanding the nature of the in- 
terests committed to you ; a strong perception of the 
value and happiness of a position which enables you 
extensively to promote these interests ; and a desire to 
occupy it worthily strong enough to render the requisite 
labour a light thing in your estimation. These are some 
of the best qualifications you could begin with ; they 
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. v..^ ■*' :"4"»'^* whether you have duly 

x'ui avvurately counted the cost. 

• v\» ilw ^^^"^ present acquirements 

' H .»u»i ^^»» have been diligent and judi- 

■ ' * '* ..^^ xou to the end of your course. As 

\\ ii HJil dml an imperative necessity con- 

\**w^' tri^sh material, continually to put 

^j^ii^di. Vour wants will increase as you 

' '*^^. ^;cijiiibilitios of your position ; and as ex- 

'" * \ 1* ^ ^Hi a pleasing consciousness of power as 

• •***'* "^ .; will also convince you that such power is 

■ '* [ y mjaucaiucd by the supply of regular and sub- 

'"'^ ' ^iui«.*ut for your mental vigour, with healthful 

•-"* . ^^ vivacious elasticity of spirit. 

'^ ■ «?xj*** doubt respecting the utility of some de- 

\^gj of ft polite education as they are usually 

** ,in ii> young ladies, and a conviction that others 

*^b«.> taught so as to influence mental character more 

,'**^»^Iy ; and you request me to give you the result 

. y experience and judgment on the several subjects 

^ thus advert to. 

Ueally, you impose upon me no easy task. Not that 

j^ inquiry is new to me. Since I first became sen- 

^jj^ what is the real end of education, and learned to 

i^gtrd the several departments of knowledge not as the 

god, but merely as means valuable' only as they are 

adapted to its accomplishment ; the question has been 

constantly recurring, and I have entertained it with no 

tfiiall interest. If compliance with your request require 

me to collect my^half-formed and indefinite opinions, and 

to give them tangibility, 80 that the test of truth and 
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wiadom may be &irly applied, I shall not lose the time, 
or misapply the effort it may cost me. 

On the value of a definite purpose in conveying in- 
struction in reference to each subject of study, I could 
not express myself too strongly. For want of it, many 
an individual undertakes the important business of edu- 
cation with the irresolution of one '' running uncertainly 
and beating the air," prosecutes it with the same inde- 
fbiteness, and with an equally unprofitable result. 

You oomplain of the vagueness of the principles laid 
down in most works professing to give assistance in 
education, and request me to be very explicit in my re- 
marks ; to enumerate the subjects of study and acquire- 
ment proper to be brought before young ladies during 
the period usually allotted to tuition in the school-room ; 
to state what I consider the best method of introducing 
and carrying them on ; and what is the precise object 
to be aimed at, the advantage expected to result to the 
^opil from the study of each. 

I consider the end of education to be simply this — 
to teaoh its subjects to think, and to furnish them, by 
general information, with a number of principles and 
precedents which shall help them to think justly and 
loompr^enaively. By constant activity in evolving such 
pmoiples and precedents, the mind acquires a sensitive- 
ness and excitability which will not suffer any subject 
to pass without affecting it ; and a power of recognising 
the conclusive, and a dissatisfaction with anj thing 
short of this ; which will not allow it to deal with any 
subject imperfectly and partially. Hence it rises to 
the generalisation of principles into systems, and applies 
to the broad and general the discriminating judgment 
jbbhas acquired in its dealings with the particular. 
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YoTi will say— if this be education, there are none 
thoroughly educated. The remark may be true, but it 
(Constitutes no reason why you and I should not use all 
our energies to educate ourselves as perfectly as pos- 
sible, and to afford to our pupils adyantages which shall 
enable them to advance further than we have found it 
practicable to do. To this you have pledged yourself 
in assuming the office of instructress, and I hope you 
will effect it to a very large extent. 

I must, however, suggest a marked distinction be- 
tween the way in which you should regard your own 
education as a teacher, and that you design for your 
pupils ; especially as you are about to commence your 
labours as a private governess. In their education, 
much may be left to that quick discriminating tact 
which is characteristic of female intellect. If you suc- 
ceed in cultivating in them a nice feeling and correct 
perception, which shall dictate that this is the true and 
that the false position, merely from an intuitive convic- 
tion that so it must be ; they will have what may sup- 
ply their necessities, and may in many cases be allowed 
to supersede the labour of searching into the laws, or 
penetrating to the occult foundation of the reasoning 
upon which such conclusions rest. But, as a Teacher, 
you must have a more certain standard, you must not 
be contented to know that it is, but be able to declare 
why it is ; rule and reason must be your criterion. 

Again, their acquirements may be more varied, and, 
in a certain sense, more superficial than yours, being 
intended for more general purposes. You require 
knowledge for a specific object, an object requiring 
such a thorough mastery as it is impossible you should 
acquire in every branch it is desirable your pupils 
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should study ; and the popular error, under the influ- 
ence of which the whole round of attainments is so 
generally demanded of private governesses, is perhaps 
one of the most fruitful causes of the partial and value- 
less results too often realized during the term of instruc- 
tion. 

Do not pander to this error. Be diligent in the ac- 
quirement of all that will give you power in forming and 
furnishing mind, and be not ashamed to disclaim what 
you find it impossible to acquire additionally. Those 
who know the cost at which such preparation is made, 
and who set a proper value upon it, will not ask you 
for more. Gladly would I save you from the loss of 
time and waste of energy I have sustained in the at- 
tempt to meet the unreasonable demand to which I have 
alluded. Were I now commencing my labour, I should 
adopt the course I recommend to you. I would en- 
deavour by very extensive reading and close applica- 
tion, to acquire a large store of knowledge deposited 
in safety and order, so as to furnish a ready supply of 
correct and detailed information on general subjects. 
I would cultivate the habit of association, so as to call 
up from time to time any thing illustrative or confirma- 
tory of instruction given. I would seek to acquire the 
faculty af conveying instruction in language appropriate, 
correct, and graceful ; and I would secure these objects, 
though at the expense of ability to teach a single foreign 
language, or one of the many arts by which it is quite' 
desirable that ladies should contribute to the embellish- 
ment of social life. 

I do not mean to say that the one is acquired neces- 
earily at the expense of the other ; but the one is essen- 
tial, the other may be dispensed with more or hs» 
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according to circumstances ; and the universal olev^- 
ness so highly prized in a governess is quite incompap 
tible with the thorough provision of what is infinitely 
more valuable. Nor would I by any means favour a 
neglect of the continental languages and lighter class 
of acquirements ; you may and should possess them to 
an extent highly valuable as a part of your own gene- 
ral attainments, but which is far from qualifying you 
as a professor in each. 

Do not shrink from the inconvenience of being a little 
before your day in your judgment of this mattqr. There 
are signs which indicate the approach of a period when 
those branches of instruction which are best fitted to 
inform and exercise the mind will be held in due 
esteem ; and when the instructress of youth will be 
prized far more for the high intelligence and strength 
of character which fit her to select and apply them^ 
than for the Protean dexterity which is at present sa 
unreasonably required. 

But whilst you will not consider the course and cha^ 
racter of your own studies and those of your pupils the 
same^ it is your experience that is to be her director. 
It is as you shall have explored the ground, made your* 
self acquainted with all its diversities, its tracts of 
weary and monotonous toil, its steep and arduous as- 
cents, its frowning passes ; or its open and pleasant 
plains, its sunny spots, and divers allurements to pro- 
gress ; that you are prepared to lead on the mind of 
your pupil, now stimulating to exertion, and now allur* 
ing to enjoyment. Let memory recal your experience 
for her benefit ; it will lead you to extend to her your 
patience and sympathy. Bem^nber the time when 
you worked your way dirough clouds of perplexity and 
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bewildennent, which seemed to gather more thickly 
the more you sought to dissipate them, and recal the 
despair of accomplishment, the distaste and dogged- 
ness of spirit resulting, and the relaxation of effort 
OIL every subject which followed your disappointment 
in the one which thus distressed you. Extend to your 
pnpU the olue which would have guided you from the 
labyrinth of mysticism. Do not fear to encourage idle- 
ness ; the disappointment of success after an honest 
effort is much more likely to induce it. There is, per- 
haps^ nothing more consoling to a learner than to find 
tiiat her difficulties are not personal, that they belong 
to the subject, and are fully appreciated by her instruc- 
tress, because she has encountered and triumphed over ' 
them ; nor more stimulating them to hear of the plea- 
sure and advantage she derived from the achievement, 
the power she acquired to meet future difficulties with 
comparative ease. 

To influence the mind, you must understand its na- 
ture. Do you a^ where you are to acquire this know- 
ledge ? I reply, study yourself— read the records of 
memory and consciousness respecting the modes of 
your own intellectual existence. I have just now ad- 
verted to the use of youi* experience in reference to the 
subjects of study. I speak of it now in reference to 
the impulses and workings of mind. 

And how may you turn the maxim, " Know thyself," 
to practical use in the prosecution of your professional 
duties ? It is not the moral advantages of self-know- 
ledge that I would extol, but the utility of intellectual 
experience. Be thoroughly conversant with your own 
intellectual histoiy ; it will furnish you with more avail* 
able wisdom than ail the abstract principles you could 
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gather firom every conceivable source. It will present 
a thousand phenomena of mind and feeling which the 
science of metaphysics never attempted to explain^ and 
of which consciousness is the better interpreter. 

Did yoTi never, even in your earliest efforts of thought, 
ponder some perplexing difficulty, until you had in- 
volved yourself in a state of mental perturbation, when 
rest and escape seemed equally impossible ; and then 
some remark accidentally heard or read has communi- 
cated the truth which solved the difficulty, and in your 
delight and gratitude you sought after knowledge with 
zest till then unknown ? Mark the indications of such 
an excited thirst for knowledge, you will see them oc- 
casionally in your pupils ; and though you may not be 
acquainted with the mental process which has orginated 
the impulse, you will do well to avail yourself of it- 
Were you never conscious of an " aching void," an in- 
tolerable sense of want, you knew not of what, the ab- 
sence of an object, and the powerlessness to seek one ; 
when had anyone presented what your attention could 
lay hold on, and your mind drink in, it would have 
been "as a cup of cold water to a thirsty soul ?" Did 
you never feel the presentation of some casual influence 
from without, touch something within, as a spark the 
combustible, and in an instant kindle a flame of active 
enjoyment in which you have luxuriated ? Can you not 
trace some of your prevailing tastes, or some of your 
steadiest and most active pursuits, to an influence in 
itself trifling and accidental, and yet whose beginning 
you can clearly discover? Did you never feel the 
softer and more tender sensibilities of your soul seeking 
something to spend themselves upon, absolutely abroad 
in search of the affecting ? 1 might go on — many such 
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tninmg points in existence will be found in the record 
of your experience^ from the age of ten onwards. You 
will easily perceiye the use I would have you make of 
them. No workman attempts to mould without inquir- 
ing in what state his material is most pliable, or to 
kindle without ascertaining when it is most inflam- 
mable. The material you must handle for the disco- 
very of this is your own spirit observed in its early 
history. 

To this provision of knowledge and experience must 
be added an extensive acquaintance with the various 
modes of instruction, and a selection after careful com- 
parison and judgment. Nothing that is written on 
the practical working of divers systems of instructions 
can be useless to you — but it is much more valuable 
to see than to read. I would earnestly recommend to 
you a personal inspection of all educational exercises 
that may be open to you. Public examinations of 
schools or individuals, the routine of school occupa- 
tions of every class, public or private, are scenes to 
which you should never lose an opportunity of intro- 
ducing yourself. Your own resources, however fertile, 
your own experiences of failure or success, are at best 
long and tedious means of arriving at a practical mas- 
tery of the most judicious methods of conveying in- 
struction. It is by the comparison of experience, the 
interchange of opinion, the observation of multiplied 
plans, that wisdom is acquired. 

The choice of books is another important matter. 
Though the best books will not supply the want of per- 
sonal preparedness, and though a fuU head will supply 
the deficiencies of imperfect books, it is still a great 
advantage to secure text-books, whose arrangement is 
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goody and in which the subject of study is treated the 
most simply, clearly, and completely. Books are not 
the only furniture of the school-room. Globes, good 
large maps, both blank and filled, a black board for 
the ready presentation of linear or written illustratioDy 
are indispensable. Prints, adapted to the age and pu3> 
suits of your pupils, are most useful auxiliaries to the 
very end of the term of tuition. 

During the hours of instruction, be jealous of mi^« 
ing too costly sacrifice at the shrine of order and pro- 
priety. The active and playful impulses of childhood 
are not meet ofierings. A powerfcdly awakened in- 
terest in the subject of instruction is a better guardian 
of the peace and preserver of decorum than any imposed 
restraint, better especially than the powerful but dead- 
ening influence most frequently employed — ^the fear of 
punishment. One great element of success in literary 
acquirements is the preservation of cheerfulness and 
elasticity of spirit. A pressure from without has a tea- 
dency to lower this tone. Endeavour rather to inspire 
an impulse within. For this purpose you will find nothing 
more valuable than conversation, conducted in such a 
kindly spirit as shall win freedom, and encourage ihe 
young mind to come forth, that you may see it in its 
proportions, distinguishing features, and individual 
peculiarities ; and as the several parts are presented, 
apply a touch, directive, or impulsive, or repressive, as 
the case may require. It is the ^' sweetness of the lips 
that increaseth learning," the sweetness of the printed 
page is not half so efficacious. 

Conversation, or perhaps I may rather say, familiar 
lecture, has another great advantage over instruction 
from books, — it is almost necessarily complete in its 
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dealing with a subject. Instraotion conveyed in this 
way is less likely to suffer irrational disjointment. 
Learning piece by piece is bad at all times, and in the 
prescription of lessons from the book, there is much 
difficulty in avoiding it. It should be principle by 
principle, fsLOt by fiEiot. There is much wisdom in the 
description given by the prophet, of the gentle and 
easy way in which the ignorant must be '^ made to 
comprehend doctrine :" " Precept must be upon pre- 
cept, precept upon precept, line upon line. Hue upon 
line, here a little, and there a little ;" but it does not 
mean, that subjects must be split up without any re- 
gard to their nature as admitting of division, and dealt 
with in bits so irrationally disjointed, that it would re- 
quire the genius of a conjurer to unite them again in 
one entire conception. 

To know, to judge, let them begin and advance to- 
gether: even a mind that finds the acquirement of 
knowledge dull wiU have pleasure in realizing its capa- 
bihty of drawing an inference, or arriving at a conclu- 
sion. This pleasure is a safe and wholesome stimulant ; 
and though the operation may be of the simplest kind, 
on the commonest subject, it is as valuable to the youth- 
ful mind that performs it as the mightier acts of mature 
intellect. It is a most unphilosophic plan, to devote the 
term of instruction to the storing of mind, and then to 
send it forth with the hope, that the just application of 
its acquirements will follow of course. At the close of a 
prescribed course of study conducted on this plan, the 
pupil might well turn to her instructress, and complain 
of her intellectual equipments, as David did of the 
royal armour, " I cannot go with thee, for I have not 
proved them.'' 
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If I were asked in respect of mental condition, which 
is the most infelicitous, I should say, — the mind weU 
stored, but inactive. The plan of study I condemn is 
calculated to induce such a condition ; and would do 
so to a much greater extent, but for extraneous circum- 
stances, which operate to the counteraction of the evil. 
Learning constantly, without the light buoyant exer- 
cise of the intellectual faculties, adjusted to the state 
of their development and growth, is (if I may use a 
very humble comparison) like heaping small coal on a 
newly kindled fire, every fresh accession stiffling more 
effectually the vital influence of atmospheric agency, 
and preventing the previous supply from answering its 
purpose. The mind into which the thoughts of others 
are continually poured, if it be not instructed in the 
exercise of an energy within itself, will inevitably sink 
into the degradation of intellectual slavery. Sitting 
constantly passive at the feet of the teacher, it will con- 
tract the habit of receiving unresistingly whatsoever is 
given, and allow any casual influence to direct the 
judgment, principles, and tastes. Besides, the mind 
whose active powers are disproportioned to its intel- 
lectual resources cannot enjoy its being ; it frets itself 
with the contemplation of visions of good, which it has 
ability, but not capability, to realize. Perhaps all cul- 
tivated minds experience this more or less. . It gives 
place to the delightful consciousness of the power of 
intelligence, just in proportion as the capabilities of ac- 
quirement and operation are duly balanced. 

Eemember that the natural progress of the mind in 
the acquisition of its ideas is from particular facts to 
general notions. Do not try to put it on any other 
course, but help it on in the one nature prescribes. 
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Suggest the fact in past experience^ which by associa- 
tion mth the fisict of present experience, will generate 
a principle explanatory of the facts of future experience. 
Suggest an analogy to that which is familiar in the 
new perception now occupying the mind; or, from 
what is well known, trace the path by analogy to that 
which is partially or altogether unknown. So reflec- 
tion is suggested ; not the reflection of mature mind, 
presented through the medium of prosaic verbiage, — 
this the young mind ever nauseates, — ^but reflection 
the spontaneous and healthful exercise of mental 
powers awaking to consciousness, and making their 
first essays as distinctive character prompts. 

** So bnild -we up tlie beings that we are ; 
Thus deeply drinking in the soul of things 
We shall be wise perforce."— Wordsworth. 

I would not, however, lead you to suppose that all 
children will be thus easily introduced into the sphere 
of observative ideality. Some children seem to have 
an intuitive perception of analogies and relations, pro- 
portions and fitnesses, which gives them facility in ap- 
plying what they know for the discovery of what they 
do not, and a pleasure in exercising the faculty ; but 
even such are often wayward and perverse in the ap- 
plication of their powers ; whilst in others you seem to 
have no alternative but, by constant and untiring la- 
bour, almost to create these powers ; and very weary 
work it is. Teaching ever was and ever will be ardu- 
ous and patience-trying, I can give you no specific 
Against the waywardness and perversity, dulness and 
stupidity, obstinacy and carelessness, idleness, impa- 
tience^ and ebullitions of temper, which mar the enjoy- 
m^t of the sohool-room. Nevertheless, the exercise of 
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your ftmctions as a teacher, in themselves, and in addi- 
tion to many incidental sources of enjoyment to which 
they admit yon, famish active employment for your 
mental, and salutary exercise for your moral powers, in 
a field which never fails to yield fruit of the highest 
relish. If you do justice to your position, enjoyment 
will overbalance endurance a hundred times. We have 
of all others, a hopeful task, nay, one in which we are 
confident we shall not spend our strength for naught. 
The process is long and tedious, but the result is cer- 
tain. There is no capacity so strait but something 
may be forced into it, and every accession expands ; 
no mind so dull as to resist all polishing processes ; no 
nature so inert as to be proof against all excitement. 
And with spirits of a higher order, what may you not 
effiect ? Their introduction into a region of illimitable 
enjoyment and glory. Keep this confidence of success 
before you ; it will sustain your activity and vigour, 
and activity untiring is to be your talisman — ^activity 
of your mind on the mind of your pupil. " Agitate, 
agitate, agitate !" is questionable as a political maxim. 
Dr Wardlaw would substitute, " Enlighten, enlighten, 
enlighten." As the motto of the teacher I should not 
know which to choose, neither will do without the 
other, and both are your unceasing work. 

But whilst you are constantly devising schemes for 
the expansion and exercise of the mental faculties, and 
have an object in view other and paramount to the im- 
mediate and recognised object of the incidental inter- 
course you hold with your pupil, take care that this is 
not apparent. Let your efforts be natural and unre- 
strained. There is no case in which the motto is more 
wisely applicable, " Ars est celare artem." 
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if you would secure all the personal and relative 
good which your profession is capable of effecting, you 
must give.yourself wholly to the discharge of its duties. 
You will be compelled to relinquish the gratification of 
all tastes the pursuit of which will not subserve your 
great purpose, and to abstain from many pleasures in 
which under other circumstances you would have been 
at liberty to indulge. You must keep your eye fixed 
on the avocation you have chosen as the biisiness of 
your life, and follow it steadily, without turning to the 
right hand or to the left. It is worthy of such sacri- 
fice ; it sets before you the open portals to greatness. 
They are greatest, who influence mind most powerfully, 
extensively, and beneficially, and, through it, work im- 
prov«3ient and exaltation on moral character. Your 
profession furnishes ample opportunity for the accom- 
plishment of these purposes, but they are not to be se- 
cured by partial or fitful efforts. 

The general work of education in the present day 
appears to me to be in a rapid course of improvement. 
The main foundation of improvement is in the indivi- 
dual character of those who engage in it. In the 
working of all systems there are three classes of la- 
bourers, — those whose independent energy carries them 
beyond the dictates of prescribed plans, and whose 
efforts tend to enlarge their sphere and perfect their 
operation ; those who have sufficient wisdom to enter 
into the labours of the former, and carry out the im- 
provements originated for them ; and those who are a 
clog to improvement, and whose influence tends to re- 
tard the progress onward. With the last I am sure 
you will never rank ; I hope to see you foremost among 
the first. 
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There is still an open field, ample space for advance- 
ment. Much has yet to be accomplished in imparting 
elementary instruction, training the intellect, commu- 
nicating intelligence, exciting a thirst for the higher 
discoveries of truth, and cultivating a taste for a refined 
and beautiful literature. There is stiU room for a more 
quickening character of instruction, such as shall impel 
intellect to do its utmost, to put forth its full energies, 
not to wait for what maybe presented, but, understand- 
ing its own wants, to sally forth in search of supply, and 
to deal in a masterly manner with whatsoever it finds 
in its researches. Try how much you can eflfect in the 
realization of this improvement, how near to its full 
capabilities you can carry the work of instruction. 
You will have claim to the gratitude of your generation, 
and of posterity too, if you shall contribute to give 
strength to its foundations and fulness to its capabili- 
ties. 

I have given you these general remarks just in the 
desultory form in which they occurred to me in writing. 
They will help you to enter into my views, as they may 
be developed in the following letters. I shall now pro- 
ceed to the more direct execution of my engagement, 
and taking separately each branch of a polite education, 
carry out the inquiry, how it may best be adapted to 
its end in the creation of energy of mind, strength of 
moral piirpose, and richness of intellectual provision. 

Yours. 
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LETTER II. 

LANGUAGE. 

My Dear M , Langaage is the medium through 

^hich the whole course of instruction is conveyed, and 
the channel through which all the salutary and refresh- 
ing streams of acquired intelligence are again to flow 
out. It will, therefore, not unfitly form the first sub- 
ject of discussion. 

Nor would its intrinsic importance assign it a less 
prominent position. The future success of your pupil 
in detecting and avoiding error, and in acquiring clear 
views of truth, will be essentially influenced by her 
power over language. The garb which best becomes 
eiTor, and in which, therefore, she most frequently makes 
her appearance, is that of unintelligible language, fash- 
ioned in the beautiful involutions of nebulous obscurity, 
and adorned by the richly-folded veil of mystery. And 
though it mi^t seem to be a reasonable conclusion, 
that statement will be received with pleasure in propor- 
tion as its clearness makes it fully comprehensible ; 
in point of fact, the matter is very different. Minds, 
where imagination prevails over sobriety of judgment, 
are charmed with a cloudy magnificence ; and are often 
found in society, and through the press, contending 
for the truth of an opinion, couched in such terms as 
convey no rational idea at all in their given combination, 
and which are utterly incapable of being so constructed 
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at to form the substantial foundation of a discussion. 
And many are the hearers and readers who are won to 
the professed belief of that which is really too intangible 
for a rational conviction to lay hold upon. 

NoWy I eoaasadeat a thorough knowledge of language to 
be a great safeguard against the easy adoption, of error; 
and this, joined to its advantage in the full comprehension 
of truth, constitutes its chief value. They who understand 
the nature and use of language, regard it as a medium 
through which they are to view some object beyond, 
and estimate it in. proportion as it is adapted to its pur- 
pose. If the representation be indefinite and dim, they 
know how to clear the medium, so that they shall be 
able distinctly to discover whether there be an object 
or not ; and if one be found, to examine it in its real 
character and proportions. 

Nor is this all. The energy of mind which endows 
words with life, the delicacy which distinguishes through 
them the various shades of sentiment, the taste which 
appreciates the charms of new, appropriate, and grace- 
ful combination, are all dependent on an extensive, 
thorough, and discriminating acquaintance with the 
vocabulary and structure of language. 

There is a reciprocal influence between mind and 
language, affecting the extension and character of each. 
If our ideas be few, our language will be scanty; words 
cannot be understood without some acquaintance with 
the things signified. Our application of words cannot 
exceed our knowledge of things. When we become 
acquainted with new things and their verbal symbols, 
we find those symbols capable of new combinations, 
and of analogical applications in many new and pleas- 
ing varieties. Thus an increase of ideas brings an 
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accession of words, and an accession of words extends 
the range of ideas. 

But language is not merely an instrument of know- 
ledge, it is a science in itself. The construction of 
words, the modes of combination, and their adaptation 
to the different purposes of speech and styles of writing, 
with the modification of which they are susceptible, are 
not the inventions of art; they originated in natural 
wants, they are the result of essential principles of the 
human mind, and it is highly instructive and interest- 
ing to trace these principles in their influence upon 
language. 

As throwing light on the researches of history, lan- 
guage presents itself in another interesting feature. It 
is a pulse revealing the healthy or morbid, the active 
or languid condition of a nation's intellectual life. By 
exploring into its incipent principles and obscure arcanu, 
pUlosophers have been able to reveal much that is in- 
teresting in ancient history ; to trace the changes in 
nations, follow the migration of tribes, and supply a 
chie to guide inquiry in the labyrinth of national origin. 
The comparison of coincidences in the verbiage of dif- 
fer^t languages, and affinity of etymolo^cal formation, 
are interesting subjects of philological investigation. 
From an examination of the peculiarities of a single 
tongue, much is elicited to form ground of rational con- 
jecture, respecting the impressions and notions, the 
mental condition and social character of the people who 
used it. Schlegel calls language " the corner-stone (if 
man's history .'' 

How different is the character of the Latin tongue 
from that of Greece ; and how much is the genius of 
each correspondent to the genius of the people ! How 
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naturally the high strains of hyperbole and floridity which 
characterizes the language of the great nations of the East, 
accords with the direction of the national genius necessi- 
tated by their circumstances ! Constituted into enor- 
mous monarchies, knowing no distinction of relative 
rank and subordination but that of despot and slave, — 
looking upon their rulers as demi-gods, and addressing 
them with the most servile adulation, — heaping upon 
themselves every epithet expressive of the meanest ab- 
jection, the whole framework of their language, " the 
archetype of their genius," ran in the same current and 
was cast in the same mould. 

In the course of these letters I shall have occasion 
to expatiate on the value of many pursuits, but I think 
I shall not have occasion to retract the opinion, that the 
most valuable attainment you can secure to your pupil 
will be a thorough acquaintance with her native tongue 
— " our own good English." I would have it acquired 
in all its copiousness, and mastered in all its peculiari- 
ties, its radical principles and structure comprehended, 
its refinements of distinctive application clearly under- 
stood, its full powers brought under tribute. 

Grammar is confessedly the most difficult lesson a 
child takes in hand. It is necessarily so. There are 
few sciences in which a deeper and more refined logic is 
employed ; or which, from the nature of the subject 
and the abstruse character of its governing principles, 
is more difficult of apprehension to a partially developed 
understanding. If the scientific principles on which an 
art is based be deep and difficult in proportion to the 
difficulty of achieving the purpose to which the art is 
directed, how difficult must those be which are applied 
to the exquisite art of language, which undertakes to 
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denote an infinity of things, with the infinity of re- 
lations, which may be constituted between them by a 
small number of general terms, individualized by a 
small number of definitive words, and combined by a 
few conjunctive particles. 

Arguing then at once from its importance and its 
difficulty, I would urge upon you a primary and pro- 
found attention to the teaching of English grammar. 
I say English with emphasis. Do not imagine that 
because your pupil may be studying other languages, 
and thus acquiring general acquaintance with the uni- 
versal principles of grammatical construction, that less 
attention will be required to the study of her own. 
Thorough knowledge of the grammar of any language 
&cilitates the acquisition of every other grammar ; the 
Latin pre-eminently so, because of its very systematic 
eonstrudion, and of its incorporation into the conti- 
nental languages. But a little reflection cannot fail to 
convince you, that the knowledge of foreign grammar 
will not supply the necessities of an English student. 
Introduce her to the study of the philosophical princi- 
ples on which universal granmiar is based, as soon as 
she may be able to bear it. It is a study rich in valu- 
able knowledge, affording the most beneficial exercise 
for the mental powers, tending to save her from that 
indefinite application of terms which is so inimical to 
the cause of truth, and from being deluded by those 
who use them thus indefinitely. But her native tongue, 
if thoroughly acquired, will firmish subject for study as 

. long as the term of instruction continues, and long after 

' it lias terminated. 

•'.. It appears to me, that the usual practice in teaching 

' 18 Sanity in commencing too early, and advancing tdo 
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rapidly. The composition of words and their meaning 
is much easier of apprehension than the inflexion and 
combination of them. I would therefore recommend 
that the rules of orthography and the simpler parts of 
lexicography, should precede etymology, and constitute 
for a long period the sole exercise of the young gram- 
marian. 

A comprehensive course of instruction early acces- 
sible to a young mind, and capable of being made highly 
interesting, exists in the examination of single words ; 
the power of certain terminations in modifying the qua- 
lities of adjectives, of certain prefixes in giving em- 
phasis, expressing negation, or limiting and particu- 
larizing the application of the verb ; the derivation of 
words from one another, the comparison of synonymous 
words, the use of diminutives, simply such, or expressive 
of endearment or contempt; and especially the wide and 
most interesting subject of analogy, which in the sim- 
pler and more evident circumstances of its influence 
may be traced in very early grammatical lessons with 
great advantage and pleasure to the pupil. The re- 
semblance in the sound of the voice to the sound or 
motion of external objects determining the word by 
which they shall be designated, is suitable for consi- 
deration at this period. The examples are innumerable, 
especially in the Saxon monosyllabic words of our lan- 
guage. The search for them will be readily prosecuted 
by very young learners, and in the exercise they will 
acquire a large stock of words, which are perfectly in- 
telligible to them, and this is a very valuable acquisi- 
tion. In the names of objects of sight the analogy is 
less readily traceable, yet the distinguishing qualities 
of such objects have originally been expressed by sounds 
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evidently appropriate. The qualities of voluntary ac- 
tion will furnish the young learners with numerous 
words illustrative of the principle. Terms significant 
of moral and intellectual ideas are derived from the 
names of sensible objects on the principle of analogy ; 
and though this is a more dijB&cult department of the 
subject, and without watchfulness on the part of the 
teacher, may originate false impressions on important 
topics, there is much in its simpler circumstances which 
may be used with great advantage in early instruction. 
You will perhaps be inclined to dissent from my opi- 
nion, that these subjects are easier than the principles 
of etymology. I will therefore explain, that, in gram 
mar especially, I would proceed in the natural order of 
apprehension from facts to principles ; and that at this 
stage of instruction, it is with facts alone that I would 
deal. I do not think that a young learner is at all com- 
petent to enter into the nice shades of difference in the 
notions conveyed by the variety of prefixes and termi- 
nations employed in the composition of words ; but if 
she be told that such is the signification of a certain 
prefix, and required to produce a number of words in 
which it is used, a useful fact will be learned, a multi- 
tude of words observed, and a principle of verbal con- 
struction brought under notice, which, little as she may 
think of it now, the present exercise will render fami- 
liar to her, and she will find its advantage afterwards. 
So, of the other subjects I have suggested, it is the fact 
and example alone with which I would trouble the young 
learner. She will observe the similarity of signification, 
and something of the distinction, too, between such 
words earthy, earthen, earthly ; decided, decisive ; timely, 
temporary, temporal ; whilst it would be yet absurdly 
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premature to speak to lier of the heterogenous forma- 
tion of our language, which occasions so many distinc- 
tive synonyms, the advantage in copiousness and ele- 
gance, and the suitability of the divers expressions to a 
style colloquial, philosophical, or ornate. Words com- 
posed of Latin verbs compounded with prepositions, so 
as to form a great variety of analogues, each having 
its class of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, famish a stUl 
easier exercise. One great advantage in acquainting 
the pupil with the roots, is that it brings before her ob- 
servation many changes which time and usage have 
effected in the application of words, and this is always 
interesting and instructive. 

In no department of teaching is the exercise of pa- 
tient labour, and the necessity of securing each succes- 
sive step before moving onwards, more essential to ulti- 
mate success than in grammar. The distinction of the 
parts of speech should be perfectly comprehended and 
familiarized to your pupil before any variations of mode 
are mentioned. If a good, concise, clear, definition of 
each part of speech be learned, I would say there was 
foundation for the whole of a year's exercise in gram- 
mar. In the practice of distinguishing them many dif- 
ficulties will occur. Many words, from a peculiarity of 
construction in the sentence, will not be recognised easily 
as belonging to their real denomination, or will be mis- 
taken for other parts of speech. The verbal instruc- 
tion of a teacher in correcting these mistakes, and ad- 
ducing the fact which determines its coming under a 
certain definition, might be continued many months with 
great advantage before any thing further were attempt- 
ed ; and this instruction would be invaluable in facili- 
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tating the acquiffltion of the principles of etymology snd 
rules of syntax. 

Your own knowledge of grammar must be profound 
aaid thorough. You should not only be able and ready 
to explain all peculiarities and idioms which escape the 
restrictions of general law ; but to choose that mode of 
solution which will be best received by the pupil, adapt- 
ing itself to her state of capacity and acquirement, as- 
sociating itself with a principle you know she under- 
stands, or connecting itself by analogy with some other 
practice that is fiamiliar to her. 

Do not confine yourself to one standard of gramma- 
tical authority. Let your study of writers on language 
be very extensive and extensively comparative. Espe- 
cially study those writers who treat of the philosophical 
principles on which the science and practice of language 
is founded ; and do not adopt their views, imtil you have 
made yourself certain that you really comprehend what 
they say, and have ascertained by the operation of your 
own judgment, whether the opinion be tenable. Do 
not fear that the deep research I reconunend will make 
your mode of tuition less intelligible to learners, as be- 
ing entirely without the sphere of their comprehension. 
It will have an effect the contrary of this. You will 
teach simply in proportion as you understand clearly ; 
and you will understand clearly in proportion as you 
understand elemental principles. 

Proceeding to the study of the modification of words, 
I would recommend you to distinguish those of Saxon 
origin. They are so essentially diverse from others in 
their modes of variation, that a great number of the ir- 
regularities of etymological inflection will be combined 
under a common head, and dealt with more simply by 
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being referred to the peculiarities of the source from 
whence they sprung. 

After the various modifications of words are under- 
stood, the syntactic principles of their arrangement will 
not involve much difficulty. Do not, however, hasten 
over them. Though it is less difficult work than the 
former, there is a great deal of it, and it requires very 
careful and long-continued attention. When it is ac- 
quired, or during the progress of acquirement, I would 
give to lexicography a prominent place in grammatical 
studies. It appears to me that this department of the 
study of language does not usually receive attention 
proportioned to that given to etymology and syntax. 
In consequence, impropriety is an error much more pre- 
valent in composition than barbarism or solecism ; and 
though rhetoricians have given the former offence a de- 
signation so comparatively lenient, I doubt whether in 
its influence on truth it be not greatly more baneful 
than they. I cannot expatiate too strongly on the ad- 
vantage of an extensive knowledge of words, and their 
original and radical meanings. Many of our words have 
wandered far from their primitive use, and become in 
proportion undefined in signification ; and using lan- 
guage in this loose indefinite way, we are continually 
" deceiving and being deceived." This is the most 
fruitful cause of that easy admission of error which I 
pointed out in the commencement of my letter, as likely 
to be obviated by a thorough acquaintance with lan- 
guage. 

Let grammatical exercises form an extensive part of 
instruction during its whole course. In this subject, 
above aU others, it is necessary to superintend the ap- 
plication of the knowledge acquired. It is not a kind 
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of knowledge that the possessor will find it easy to ap- 
ply. Of these exercises, parsing and construing are the 
most important. They should commence with the in- 
troduction of etymology, and be continued as long as 
lessons are required. Alone, however, they wiU not con- 
stitute sufl&cient exercise of knowledge and judgment. 
The structure and arrangement of a sentence involves 
other principles than those of etymological modification 
and syntactic relation, and to the full understanding of 
these principles other exercises may be adopted. 

The supply of ellipsis is a useful exercise. Until we 
make it a study, we can scarcely be aware of the ex- 
teat to which the use of ellipsis prevails, both in spoken 
and written discourse. By examining and supplying 
omissions, much desirable knowledge is elicited. 

The transposition of inverted sentences into a natural 
and strictly grammatical order, is another good exer- 
cise. 

It is highly desirable to practise the pupil in the ana- 
lyas of sentences — the separation of their essential ele- 
ments — the subject with its attendant accidents — the 
attribute with its several modifications, — and the cir- 
cumstances introductory, explanatory, and confirmatory. 
These elements may each be divested of all that is non- 
essential to the expression of idea, and reunited in their 
simplified condition. Nor would I deal with sentences 
alone. A long paragraph is often a valuable subject 
for analysis. The principal sentence may be selected 
firom those which are subordinate, the relation of each 
to it examined, successively, they may be divested of 
all periphrases or circumlocution, and then reunited in 
their simplified form. 

Oratory furnishes the best examples to show into how 
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small a compass the most expanded sentences may be 
compressed. By substituting the name of an object or 
an action for the amplified enumeration of its parts; 
by expressing the cause, in place of the specification of 
its effects ; by choosing one expression of an idea, 
from the repetition of it in different terms; by supposing 
a general attribute, instead of a catalogue of attributes 
almost synonymous ; by rejecting the negative and re- 
taining the positive expression of an idea, when both 
are employed ; by setting aside all adventitious detail, 
multiplied comparisons, and incidental reflections, we 
extract the essential elements of thought expressed. 
Such exercises, frequently repeated, give the learner 
an insight to the use and relative value of the several 
parts of speech ; and they have a tendency also to im- 
part an aptitude in discovering the primary intention 
of a writer, and in exercising a judgment undiverted 
by the bewilderments of an artificial and luxuriant ver- 
biage. 

Whilst exercising your pupils in the analysis of 
sentences, you will have a favourable opportunity of 
instructing them in the practice of punctuation; its 
principles being regulated by the degrees of connection 
between sentence and sentence, and between the com- 
ponent parts of each. 

When the principles of grammar are thoroughly 
comprehended, and rendered familiar by long-continued 
exercise, we may proceed to the cultivation of taste, 
and inquire into the sources of its pleasures. The in- 
troduction to rhetoric is generally highly delightful to 
a competent grammarian, and it is not less pleasant 
to the teacher, as affording manifold occasions of in- 
tellectual exercise and incitement. If language in 
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its bare framework has occupied an interested atten- 
tion, it cannot fail to be studied with increased delight 
in the magnificent adornments with which rhetorical 
figures invest it. In exemplifying the nature and 
beauty of these figures, there is opportunity to bring 
under admiring contemplation some of the very finest 
specimens of our literature, and of exciting desire to 
explore the original sources whence these examples are 
deduced. Examination of approved models, familiarity 
with good authors, comparison of style in reference to 
the pleasurable perception of beauty, form the taste ; 
and the exercise of judgment, guided by fixed princi- 
ples in examinmg the adaptation of style to sentiment 
and subject, improves the understanding. The im- 
provement of taste, with respect to its susceptibility, 
multiplies the sources of enjoyment ; its improvement 
in correctness renders them select. Such improvement 
is not confined to the appreciation of thoughts presented 
by others ; the energy, variety, and point of original 
. thought is improved, its operations assume a more 
elevated and decided character, and occupy a wider 
range. Thus an investigation into the sources of in- 
tellectual pleasure derived from the language of poetry 
and eloquence excites ideas : and the study of rhetorical 
prescription respecting order, purity, perspicuity and 
precision, improves their character and power. 

Before closing these general remarks on instruction 
in language, I may just advert to the desirableness of 
giving your pupil some correct and comprehensive idea 
of the sources of language, and of the circiunstanoes 
which contribute to the formation of a national tongue, 
its growth and improvement. She should especially 
have a clear idea of the history of her own tongue, and 
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of the accessions which from time to time have contri- 
buted to form the diverse constituents of which it is 
composed. The very scanty remains of the British 
tongue still traceable in the designation of natural ob- 
jects, and the proper names of our older towns and 
rivers, &c. might be pointed out to her. She should 
be acquainted with the more prominent circumstances 
which have affected the language ; as, that the Teutonic 
language completely superseded the Celtic on the settle- 
ment of the Saxons, and varying dialects of it were in- 
troduced with the Danes and Normans, — that an acces- 
sion of words altogether diverse was brought in by tJje 
Latin Missionaries in the promulgation of Christianity, 
— that necessity was imposed upon the early authors of 
writing in Latin, as thus only they could address the 
learned in other countries, who, after the few secluded 
scholars of their own land, constituted their sole 
readers, — that the passionate taste for the rhyming ro- 
mances of the Provengal bards, which prevailed so ex- 
tensively during the age of chivalry, introduced an 
accession of words from the French altogether distinct 
from the terms introduced by the Norman Conquest. 
Such information is useful to your pupil, not only as 
matter of history, but that she may be prepared to ap- 
preciate the operation of similar influences, which will 
be brought before her attention when her reading be- 
comes extensive. 

She should also acquire a general acquaintance with 
English authors in reference to their influence on lan- 
guage, and know how for we are indebted to them 
severally for its enrichment and extension. The inven- 
tion of printing, and the consequent diffusion of Greek 
and Roman literature, constitutes a marked and inte- 
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resting epoch in the history of our language. The 
same period was distinguished for a freedom of discus- 
sion on moral, philosophical, and religious topics ; and 
the combination of these causes was very powerful in 
enriching the language with new words, new metaphori- 
cal applications of those existing, new styles of combina- 
tion, and modes of expression ; and thus the language 
became correspondent in extent and variety to the im- 
proved state of intellectual activi^ and refinement. 

The introduction of new subjects for reseaich, or new 
departments of authorship, have had influence on lan- 
guage. For instance, the opening of physical science 
by Boyle, Barrow, and Newton ; and iJie introduction 
of criticism as a distinct department of literature. You 
should secure to your pupil such a general idea of these 
things as will assist her in referring effects to their 
causes in this most interesting subject. 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER III. 

LANGUAGE — READING. 

My Dear M , I do not underrate the value of 

your instruction when I say, that your pupil will, after 
all, be indebted to her own reading more than to it for 
her intellectual acquirements, at least, if they be of any 
considerable value and extent. One great object of 
her education is to make her an intelligent reader ; and 
if you effect this, you may consider yourself amply re- 
warded for your toil. 

It is desirable early to foster the habit of relying on 
her own exertions, rather than on your immediate in- 
struction, for satisfying the various inquiries suggested 
to her mind. " I will shew you where you may read 
about it," is a much better reply to the query raised by 
excited interest than the verbal communication of the 
information sought ; and when your pupil has once ac- 
quired the habit of looking with relish to the selections 
pointed out for the satisfaction of her inquiries, a most 
valuable step has been gained. 

You will need much wisdom in your attempts to ex- 
cite and direct a taste for reading. Avail yourself of 
a moment of excited interest and inquiry to recommend 
books as a means of gratifying it ; or, when your pupils 
are interested in the information you are communicating 
verbally, and disposed to set value on the possession of 
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the stores whence it is supplied, speak of books as the 
medium through which they may obtain the like. 

In ordinary cases, however, you will not very speed- 
ily excite a taste for reading for the real love of infor- 
mation ; you will find it necessary to tempt the appetite 
by that which affords innnediate gratification, without 
much labour. And if the intellectual faculties be dull 
or slug^sh, and desire difficult to excite, I would not 
withhold stimulants which in other cases it might not 
be desirable to administer. To let a mind Settle in 
lethargic indifference, during the naturally vivacious 
and inquiring seasons of childhood and youth, when 
every thing around is fresh and new, is a far greater 
evil than can be produced by any stimulant which will 
excite to inquiry and reading. 

I am not, however, of the number who consider fic- 
tion as an injurious stimulant. That it has again and 
again been abused to the depraving and enfeebling of 
mind, I admit ; but this does not prove that it is in- 
capable of enlivening, and warming, and enriching it. 
When a narration is true as a description or picture of 
life, though false considered as a statement of particu- 
lar events, I think it may safely be adopted. 

Nor can I sympathise with the scruples of those who 
would banish from the juvenile library all records of 

" The distant days of wild romance. 
Of magic, mist, and fable ; 
When stones could argue, trees advance, 
And brutes to talk were able." 

The pith of such representations is wholesome stimu- 
lant to curiosity, ingenuity, perception of analogy, and 
even to the apprehension of the relative value of the 
principles of human actions which they embody ; to say 
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nothing of the opening of a field of imagery by which 
the thoughts are enriched, both in themselves and in 
their expressions. 

The course of school-room reading should be directed 
to the discipline of the mind. There are several dis- 
tinct objects to be gained through this medium, — ^the 
acquirement of knowledge, the development of imagi- 
nation, the quickening of the intellectual perceptions, 
the strengthening of the reasoning powers. The perusal 
of history, of scientific works, of works on the useful 
arts, of voyages and travels, will be adapted to the first ; 
of poetry and fiction to the second ; of general litera- 
ture to the third ; and of the higher branches of history, 
with such works as consist in the establishment of a 
theory or conclusion by following a truth in all its bear- 
ings and consequences, to the fourth. Paley's Horae 
Paulinse is a good instance of the last. It is desirable 
to avail yourself of all the variety these classes of read- 
ing afford. Besides being more likely to ensure atten- 
tion, the cultivation of a good style of reading requires 
variety of subject. 

Supposing the course of school-room instruction to 
be well chosen, and judiciously disciplinary, I do not 
think a free scope of promiscuous reading for personal 
amusement, a groat evil. The precious and the vile 
will both be received, but the attempt to separate the 
tares from the wheat is rarely successful. An active 
and thirsting spirit will not, scarcely cauy keep within 
the bounds of prescription ; and if unduly restrained, 
will often turn from reading altogether, and divert the 
current of its activities into a less desirable channel. 
With lespect, therefore, to self-selected reading, I 
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would rather watch and direct the growmg taste as in- 
dividual peculiarity may require. Taste is acquired 
by experience ; that which pleases once is sought again, 
and the second indulgence confirms the predeliction 
kindled by the first. It is easy, then, for the watchful 
teacher, striking sympathy with the growing taste, to 
open a channel where it may find gratification uncou- 
taminated, and thus avert injurious influences, whilst 
the point of the stimulus is kept sharp. 

Whilst I would not proscribe the reading of fiction 
and fable, and in some cases should regard it as highly 
desirable to encourage the taste, I would remind you 
that if your pupils become dreamers and airy castle- 
builders, or acquire a taste for sentimental reverie, 
(effects which familiarity with the conjurations of ro- 
mance is very liable to produce,) an injury is inflicted 
on the mental and moral character which may be fatal 
to excellence, and cannot fail seriously to retard im- 
provement. 

And there is no real necessity to incur these dangers. 
" Truth is strange, stranger than fiction," and pre- 
sented judiciously, it is equally attractive. The secret 
in the art of presentation consists in giving it when it 
is wanted, and giving it in such a condition that it is 
fit for immediate use. But, perhaps, it will never be 
wanted. If so, the fault is with you. It is yours to 
create the want, as well as to supply the demand ; and 
the first is the more important, and more difficult part 
of your work. You must excite a spii:it of inquiry. 
The individual of whom it may be said, 

" The primrose by the river's brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more," 
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mil grow the faster for it, and the stronger too. 

It will be necessary also to guard you pupils against 
a notion usually imbibed in youth, and often uncon- 
sciously retained in more mature years, that all that is 
said in books must be received with submissive defe- 
rence, almost with imj)licit credence. I well remem- 
ber the time when the idea was first suggested to me, 
that all was not true which I learned from the printed 
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page. I could not believe at first ; and when convinced 
that authors were not infallible, it was as if a yoke had 
fallen from my neck, and shackles from my limbs. I 
have at this moment a vivid recollection of the feeling 
of independence and power, with which I perused 
the book first read after making this wonderful dis- 
covery. 

The books your pupil reads are not to be the sole 
•object of your watchful care ; her manner of reading 
must also be regarded. Beading much passively is al- 
most more injurious than beneficial. It is not an easy 
matter to induce a habit of reading actively ; but when 
it is once formed, you have established the mind. I 
have recommended the frequent practice of narration, 
<as highly us^ul in the acquirement of language ; it is 
not less useful as enabling you to judge of the charac- 
ter of your pupil's reading. I do not mean the charac- 
ter of the books, (it does this also,) but of her way of 
dealing with them. It will also be a motive to acti- 
vity ; and will give you an insight to the peculiar com- 
bination of mental faculties which mark the individual, 
the way in which they are seeking pleasurable exercise, 
and the progress of their development. 

Whilst you do all you can, during the years of tui- 
tion, to excite and turn to advantage a taste for read- 
ing, anticipate the time when your pupil will read with- 
out guidance, and endeavour to prepare her for it. Let 
her not quit you without some general idea of the sup- 
ply of literature which will then be open to her. A 
general acquaintance with the history of the literature 
of the country, and of the character and respective value 
of the national classics, is essential to the completeness 
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of a polite education, (I mean an acquaintance by re- 
port, and an estimate of the opinion of the public) ; and 
it is a very great assistance to a young mind, just set 
free from subjection to a teacher, and at liberty to range 
uncontrolled over the diversified region of literary 
stores. 

Historically, she should be acquainted with such 
general circumstances as the following : the character 
of the early poetry perfected by Chaucer and Gower, — 
that of the works of divinity, constituting almost the 
first English prose writing, and commencing with the 
pen of WycliflPe, — the introduction of the drama, and 
its early character, — the circumstances which ushered 
in the Augustan age of England, the character of the 
authors who sustained it, and the new subjects intro- 
duced, — the effect of periodical publications, commenc- 
ing with Steele and Addison, — the introduction of mo- 
dem novels by Richardson and Fielding, their charac- 
ter and influence, — the multiplication of valuable theo- 
logical works which distinguished the end of the 17th 
and beginning of the 1 8th century, — the estabhshment 
of periodicals wholly devoted to criticism, and their in- 
fluence. 

For practical guidance, she should have familiarity 
with the names of classic authors on the divers branches 
of national literature, with a general idea of their cha- 
racter, — the poets, their several subjects, character of 
sentiment and style, — the historians, their popular esti- 
mation as authorities, and as literary men, — the voy- 
agers and travellers, their several tracks, and their re- 
putation for veracity and completeness, — the metaphy- 
sical writers, whether their books are intentionally op- 
posed to revelation, or accordant with it, and how far 
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the several authors are really under the influence of 
scripttiral doctrine and practical piety, — the writers of 
divinity, the object of their several works, whether 
to establish a favourite tenet, or advance the know- 
ledge of trutli, whether orthodox according to the ver- 
dict of Christians generally, or pointedly supporting, 
or covertly insinuating, doctrines generally accounted 
erroneous. 

It would perhaps be regarded as an omission, were 
I to dismiss the subject of reading without any reference 
to elocution. The acquirement is of great importance, 
and I would earnestly recommend that it should receive 
correspondent care. I am convinced, both by reason 
and experience, that the attainment of good elocution 
will never be effected by a system of measured pitches, 
accents, inflections, and cadences, which are first to be 
acquired in exact conformity to prescription, and then 
applied as rules direct. They all proceed on the plan 
of making a reader' think of her voice and manner at 
the time she is reading, and thus diverting her atten- 
tion from her subject ; whereas excellence consists in 
the natural and unstudied adaptation of voice and man- 
ner to the topic. 

Your first care in Securing a good elocution will be 
to correct the faults, which sloth, familiarity with bad 
usage, &c. may have originated. In fact, your teach- 
ing, in this respect, is to be negative rather than posi- 
tive throughout. You may aim at excellence, but not 
at acquired excellencies. To understand and be inte- 
rested are the positive essentials of good reading. These 
will secure the adaptation of voice and manner to the 
character and style of the composition; perhaps not 
the best essentially, but the most natural to the reader. 
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and therefore unquestionably the best for her ; and ad- 
ditionally, you do not need to enjoin more than clear- 
ness, force, and agreeableness of enunciation, free from 
indistinctness or embarrassment, and from the inele- 
gance of vulgar or dialectic pronunciation. 
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LETTEK IV. 

LANGUAGE — COMPOSITION. 

My Dear M , When your pupil's grammatical 

studies are pretty far advanced, and she has been prac- 
tised in the frequent narration of incident, she may be 
expected to have acquired the power of expressing 
thought intelligibly, and may proceed to the practice 
of composition. Do not, however, expect originality 
in her first efforts. " Ex nihilo nil fit," and the un- 
reasonable attempt to force it only brings disappoint- 
ment to the teacher, and distress and perplexity to the 
learner. I would at first aim only at the rendering of 
thought into correct and appropriate language. Put 
the pupil into possession of the thoughts, either from 
some book or verbally, and require her to express them 
in her own words. Probably they, too, will be derived 
from the same source as the thought, as far as memory 
will serve. Do not mind this. Let them be correct 
and appropriate, and if not immediately copied, the ex- 
ercise is as productive as you can reasonably expect. 

The construction of single sentences is a good exer- 
cise of early effort in composition. Give a simple sub- 
ject, attribute, and object, and require your pupils to 
express the sense, with any enlargement they can sug- 
gest ; the application of epithets, or addition of acciden- 
tal circumstances in keeping, or adjuncts of any other 
kind the subject will admit. 
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Or you may require the transference of poetic or ora- 
torical into ordinary diction, or the highly metaphorical 
into the plain. Or you may select and read to them a 
passage vividly descriptive and picturesque, something 
that will arrest the imagination so forcibly, that the 
language will not b.e heeded, and require the written 
recapitulation of it. Your pupils will thus learn to 
recal and consider the ideas they have acquired, to gain 
familiar acquaintance with the stores of their own minds, 
to re-arrange them, selecting some on judgment of their 
adaptedness to a certain purpose, and even of their ab- 
stract truth and wisdom. This is but a step, and by 
no means a difficult one, from thought itself. 

Composition, however, will be useful to your pupil 
chiefly as a statement of opinions professedly her own, 
or hers by adoption ; and as giving you an opportunity 
to canvass them, to give her an insight into the charac- 
ter and value of her own sentiments, and to the tenure of 
which she holds them — to make her acquainted with her 
own mind. Let her never express an opinion or senti- 
ment which shall pass unsifted. Inquire into the foun- 
dation of it, that if it have none, she may herself detect 
its baselessness ; and that if it have a good one, she 
may recognise its value, and deposit it among her tested 
stores. 

The first attempts at independent composition should 
be on very easy subjects ; those should be chosen on 
which the pupil is most likely to have abundant ideas, 
not those whose investigation is likely to be most bene- 
ficial to her. Do not task her powers heavily till she 
has proved them by exercise. Descriptive and histori- 
cal subjects, judgment of the moral conduct of certain 
individuals under certain circumstances, or of the men- 
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tal and moral qualifications required to fill certain of- 
fices, the uses and advantages, direct and indirect of a 
certain art, are appropriate.* 

The intellect enlarges and confirms its processes by 
expression. Do you not find that your own concep- 
tions assume vividness before your eye as you express 
them in writing ? Do you not often detect vagueness 
and deficiency, when you attempt to form a thought 
for expression, where you did not suspect any want of 
completeness? Especially when you are framing 
thought for the instruction of another, and so view it 
as you know she will look upon it ; do you not often 
perceive indistinctness where you would not otherwise 
have detected it ? In this preparation for expression, 
this placing of thoughts in a medium through which 
other minds are to receive and judge them ; what was 
deficient is supphed, what was errant is fixed, what was 
shadowy assumes form. Hence composition is a great 
engine of intellectual improvement. 

When correctness and clearness of statement are at- 
tained, comes the cultivation of style. Quality of mind 
directs this, rather than the art of applying language. 
Rules may direct us, in giving to thought a sub- 
stantial frame, but they cannot supply the creative 
energy by which that frame is made to beam with all 
the spirit and vigour of intellectual life. The same 
thought which, revolved in one mind undergoes no 
change, and comes out again in its ordinary plainness, 
in another mind is dissolved by the active agency of 

* Since writing the above, I have been gratified to find confir- 
mation of these remarks from the pen of Archbishop Whately, in 
his introduction to his Elements of Rhetoric, to which I would 
refer my readers. 
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rofloction and moulded afresh; is associated with a 
I)loasing comparison, invigorated by a striking contrast, 
or surrounded by a halo vivid, glorious, beautiful. 

Nevertheless there is some truth in Pope's assertion, 
that— 

" Ease in writing flows from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest, who have learned to dance." 

From the nature of his illustration, I suppose he 
means to say, that if the mind be forced at certain 
times to make its sallies in the direction, order, and 
form, prescribed as those of beauty and grace, it must 
per force of habit, make its accustomed movements in 
this said style. And if any should contemn the excel- 
lence formed by the habit of submission to rules, cer- 
tainly a teacher of youth must not. 

How far the prescriptions of art are to be studied by 
the pupil must be determined by capacity and circum- 
stance. When it is not desirable for her to pursue such 
studies far, it is not the less imperative, perhaps rather 
more so, that you should yourself be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with them ; both with respect to the principles 
on which they are founded, and the extent of their 
application. And when you design to conduct the 
studies of your pupils far on this track, your knowledge 
will be valuable, and in constant requisition, long before 
she will be prepared to make it her own. Your ac- 
quaintance with etymology and syntax, lexicography 
and rhetoric, philology and the syllogistic art, will di- 
rect you in a thousand ways to the improvement of 
your pupil's style of writing, long before she will be 
able to appreciate the importance of the alterations 
you suggest. Yet she may see such alterations to be 
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improvements, aod if she have a tolerable facility of 
perception and analogy, she will acquire a sensibility 
to the good in composition, which will serve her well 
in the absence of rhetorical lore. 

Do not correct too closely, confine correction to ab- 
solute inaccuracies ; a young writer may commit many 
faults which are but the mistaken efforts of distinctive 
talent, andvrill probably be modified by experience and 
increased knowledge into the graceful peculiarities of 
original diction. On the contrary, if early composition 
be too strictly judged and corrected, the style will pro- 
bably become permanently ordinary — as destitute of 
excellencies as of faults. Horace, treating of the use 
of poetic words, tells his pupils, that the adoption of an 
old word, rendered novel by skilful construction with 
others, will entitle the poet to the praise of original dic- 
tion. This is not peculiar to poetry, it is true of all 
composition. A criticism injudiciously strict, may pre- 
vent those who have power to merit this praise from 
ever obtaining it. 

In order to perfect your own competency as a critic 
and corrector, let me urge upon you the frequent prac- 
tice of examining language fof yourself. At a spare 
moment, take up a book, and opening upon any page 
indiscriminately, proceed to analyze its phraseology. 
Trace the derivation of terms through the various 
changes and modifications they have undergone to their 
original and simple use ; examine the rhetorical figures 
and verbal tropes, and think of the principle of resem- 
blance or substitution which governed their selection. 
Change the mode of expression, and see what effect the 
substitution of other words will have on its character ; 
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and why your own version is more or less strong, or 
vivacious, or clear. Consider the arrangement, trans- 
pose the members of sentences, and observe the effect. 
Translate a simple sentence into all the languages you 
know, and observe the diversity of arrangement, its 
cause and consequences. Of errors, remark whether 
they are current or belong to the individual ; if com- 
mon, ask how they were introduced and obtained cur- 
rency, and whether it be a case in which use should 
dictate to grammar, or grammar to use. I may venture 
to say, that you will never do this without,discovering 
something you have not before observed, suggesting in- 
quiries you cannot answer without further research, 
quickening your sagacity, enriching your verbal fund, 
improving its propriety of application, and assisting you 
very materially in correcting the composition of your 
pupils. 

As epistolary correspondence will probably form the 
principal, perhaps the sole practical utility of your pu- 
pil's skill in composition, special attention should be 
directed to it. The most common fault likely to ])e 
contracted, the proverbial characteristic of young ladies' 
letters, is extreme elongation. From all composition, 
discard without quarter, repetition, irrelevance, and ni- 
hility. In this especially, inculcate the maxim, that 
the expression is always simplest and best, which with 
equal perspicuity, is briefest. 

I think, however, that the characteristic extension 
of a lady's letter is not to be attributed principally to 
levity of matter, or prolixity of verbiage, or to any thing 
else which should be wholly deprecated. The habit of 
dwelling on particulars, discriminating nice distinctions. 
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following a subject into its remote bearings aud minute 
ramifications, which is apt to give lengthiness to our 
prosings, whether verbal or epistolary, is not without 
its use in life ; and I believe is often turned to advan- 
tage by those who condemn and ridicule it. 
Yours, &c. 
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LETTER V. 

LANGUAGE — CONVERSATION. 

My Dear M , Conversation is a refined and 

elegant accomplishment, yielding a fund of pure and 
rich enjoyment. Is there not something of inconsis 
tency in the practice of devoting so much time, and 
thought, and labour as is usually bestowed on the cul- 
tivation of music and drawing ; accomplishments from 
which the most that is realized is the furnishing an 
occasional hour's enjoyment to those around during 
the earlier years of life (for few retain the practice of 
these accomplishments longer), whilst so little pains is 
bestowed on the direct cultivation of the most precious 
art of conversation, which difiuses a current of warmth, 
depth, richness, vigour, and vivacity, from a spring ever 
flowing and accessible at any moment ? 

But enjoyment is not all — a woman whose percep- 
tion has been quickened, whose judgment has been 
strengthened, whose understanding has been enlarged, 
and whose taste has been cultivated, in the acquire- 
ment of an extensive and well-ordered store of infor- 
mation, exercises an influence in society of which the 
pleasure of her company is a small portion — an influence 
worthy of much pains to secure. 

Conversation is the action of mind upon mind, by 
which a community of treasure is enjoyed. It is the 
circulation through a lucid and attractive medium, of 
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the thoughts originated in individoal minds, and trans- 
mitted to other minds, where they undergo a process 
of trial, and amplified or contracted, variouslj modified, 
and associated with thoughts of a different origin, are 
again brought forward to be seized by the hearer and 
subjected to such processes as the peculiarity of mental 
character may suggest. By an education which fits 
them to take part in this reciprocity of communication, 
superior minds derive much benefit and delight ; and 
their opportunities of using their talents for the good 
of society are greatly extended : whilst meaner minds 
are introduced to a very agreeable means of improve- 
ment and augmentation. 

TKoagH conversation in its better part 
May be esteemed a gift and not an art, 
Yet much depends upon the tiller's toil 
In culture, and the sowing of the soil. 

I should rather say that it is the better part of con- 
versation that is secured by the toil of the tiller. I 
am quite sure that in the generality of cases it will 
not be secured without it. We do not expect that the 
art of writing well will be acquired without much in- 
struction and practice in composition ; and I do not 
know why it is more reasonable to expect that those 
avenues of thought through which it flows sponta- 
neously, should need less preparation for their office. 
In writing we have choice of subject, or at least time 
for forethought, and opportunity to hesitate, examine, 
retract. Conversation, unpremeditated, and affording 
no time for review, requires higher powers, and larger 
resources ; and unless they are trained to this particu- 
lar exercise, whatsoever other educational advantages 
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your pupil may possess, she will still '^ open %he mouth 
in vain," and " utter words without knowledge." 

With respect to the means of cultivating the accom- 
plishment, I would suggest, ^t, that your own style 
of expression should be perfected — that you should 
acquire a very exten^ve command of language^ a style 
of expression free, ea«y, fluent, graceful, correct, and 
sprightly. Secondly, that you should talk mudi with 
your pupils. The mode of instruction by familiar lec- 
ture, which I have had occasion more than once to 
recommend, has an advantage to which I have not 
before alluded, that of teaching your pupils to talk. 
I know not any better means of improving the conver- 
sational powers than constant intercourse with those 
whose style of expression is superior. Your more valu- 
able opportunities are found, not in the formal com- 
munication of instruction, but in the more familiar 
intercourse of leisure hours. Be on such terms with 
your pupils that they will love you to talk with them. 
Strike interest with them whenever you can. Conde- 
scend to their foUies. To the child become a diild ; 
and let the subject and tone of your conversation be 
dictated by her likings, as far as they are innocent, 
rather than by your ideas of what she should like. 
Thirdly, encourage your pupils to talk much with you. 
In proportion as they do this will be your power ov» 
them ; and the effect in the development of the conver- 
sational powers will be very beneficial. I do not mean 
that you should sit as critic and censor whilst they 
express themselves: nothing could be more fatal to 
the improvement I design. If your pupils regard jov 
aright, there will be a feeling of respect sufficient tc 
guard the appearance of anything improper or low ir 
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ei^ressLon which they may unfortunately have acquired. 
And further than ^lisy I would carefully abstain from 
making conversation an opportunity for correcting the 
expression. As education advances it will improve in 
correctness, but formal instruction will not give play to 
its powers, nor impart the freedom and flow which is 
gained by frequent and pleasurable intercourse with a 
rich and generous mind. 

But how very wearisome to be continually talking 
with children — ^to feel that the hours of tuition do not 
terminate labour I Indeed it is not. The conversation 
of children growing int^gent is delightful; frank, ani- 
mated, and naive. By cultivating it as I have recom- 
mended, you will open a source as rich in enjoyment 
to yourself as in improvement to them. You will thus 
bind their young hearts to you with cords of gratitude 
and love. By and bye they will associate you with all 
their enjoyment of what is intellectual ; and you will 
find a source of continual and ever-varying delight in 
watching the expansion of the faculties, and the de- 
velopment of the peculiarities of mental temperament. 

But whether you enjoy it or not (I think you will 
not be successful unless you do), you are responsible 
for the cultivation of these powers. For want of it 
many a talent has been hid in the earth, which other- 
wise might have been increased by trading. Many a 
noble spirit has been immured within the inclosure of 
its own domain, which otherwise might have walked 
abroad, and done service in the earth. Many a young 
mind which might have been expanded and improved 
by intercourse with its superiors, has been compelled 
to avoid all valuable transfer from poverty in the me- 
dium of exchange, until the habits of thought have 
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confonned to the habits of conyersation, and both have 
become inyeterately imbecile. Many a heart imbued 
with love to the Saviour and compassion for the sonls 
of men, has had these emotions as a fire shut up in the 
bones, for want of the command of expression which a 
cultivation of the conversational powers wonld have 
bestowed. 

Endeavour to secure to your pupil a command of 
language worthy the great theme which you expect will 
be the chosen region of her spirit's working, the great 
burden of her communication to her fellow-men. Let 
her be ^' enriched in all utterance/' as well as ** in all 
knowledge." 
Yours, &c. 
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LETTER VI. 

HISTORY. 

My Dear M— — , History holds a high pre-eminence 
among the candidates for employment in building up 
human intelligence. It consists in a statement of all 
that has been devised and adopted over the whole 
world for the regulation of human confederations, with 
the casualties to which such regulations are subject. 
It comprehends all the treasures which experience has 
acquired at a most costly sacrifice, and accumulated 
for the use of the present generation. It exhibits man- 
kind in all the diverse conditions of existence — strength 
and weakness, freedom and oppression, civilization and 
barbarism, commercial expansion and contracted isola- 
tion, combining in his social arrangement the widest 
distinctions of rank, and presenting the broad level of 
social equality, with all the diversities of amalgamation 
which modify the effect of these great oppositions. It 
traces the progress of national advancement and de- 
terioration, and reveals the impulses, upward or down- 
ward, by the power of which they have been effected. 
It states, in the indisputable language of fact, what are 
the secondary causes of human perversion and misery, 
what the means of human improvement and happiness; 
and it bears clear, decided, and ample testimony to the 
truths respecting human nature which the Scriptures 
reveaL 
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History, then, presents an engine of mental and 
moral power, the right applicaticm of whidi is worthy 
of extreme carefdlness. 

I think the first thing to be acquired is an accurate 
and comprehensive knowledge of facts. The connec- 
tions and relations of historic narratives, the deduction 
of principles from the events they disclose, is a study 
which cannot possibly be entered into before the mind 
is considerably disciplined and matured ; but the foun- 
dation on which this study is to proceed may be com- 
menced at a very early age. 

Narrations founded on historic events are always 
interesting to children ; and the knowledge that they 
are true, and that they really happened in countries 
that have been viated by some one they know, or in 
, some town or city they have themselves seen, makes 
such stories forcible and attractive. You will find the 
verbal narration of striking historic events very useful 
in early education. 

The history of our own country is generally and 
naturally adopted as the first subject of historical 
studies. I would not^ however, continue the pursuit 
of English history into its more minute detail ere the 
facts of other histories become known. Do not attonpt 
a com^dete acquaintance with this before the promi- 
nent facts of general history are learned, and then 
leave it altogether, as if all intelligence from this source 
had been drained. Whilst it is quite pn^er that his- 
toric learning should commence at home, it should also 
terminate there. Besides its self-interesting connec- 
tion, it is in an eminent degree fraught with instruction ; 
and no department of national experience furnishes 
more ample material for eliciting the principles of 
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politioal, ciTil, and soeial influeiices. In the picture of 
fing^d's history the lights and shades are boldly con- 
trasted. The darkness of popular depression and des- 
potic role is exhibited in its intensity by the brilliant 
flashes of a spirit of elasticity and liberty. Next to 
the r^enevative effects of evangelical truth, I can con- 
ceive of nothing which would exert a more benign in- 
fluence on the troubled masses of society in our own 
Umd, than the extensive diffusion of correct historical 
information, creating general intelligence and judgment 
among the population respecting the nature of the evils 
under which they labour. 

Let the knowledge of facts, then, foe general and 
extei^ve. Why should it be confined to England, 
Greece, and Rome ? Why should the Western nations 
absorb all interest ? Is there nothing worthy of atten- 
tion in the annals of the East? Or, because these 
fountains of historic lore were long inaccessible, are we 
to refuse to draw now that they are open to us ? Is 
there nothing of hbtoric value in the antiquities, 
fidenoesy literature, the political and philosophical 
systems, of Eastern Asia ? I am far from recommend- 
ing iiiat the sclH)ol-room should be made the scene of 
deep research into the mystic entanglement of history, 
philosophy, and literature, in the mazes of an intricate 
and debased mythology — a complication which it were 
an absurdity for its occupants to attempt to unravel ; 
but I do think that they should quit their studies with 
some knowledge of these things, and an excited desire 
for more. It appears to me, too, that the attention 
given in education to the Continental histories is very 
insufficient. In the history of France, of Spain, of 
Norway and Sweden, of Holland and Germany, there 
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is an ample store of knowledge too little explored, and 
without whicli a sensible defect occurs in the provision 
requisite for after years. There is a mutual dependence 
in the politics of modem Europe which renders it ess^i- 
tial that the movements of each state should be known 
before the policy of other states can be comprehended. 

In studying the events of history, quicken the ima- 
gination to activity, and call attention to the tame, 
place, and circumstance, which the historian takes it for 
granted his readers consider, but which the young are 
not veiy likely to bear in mind. Endeavour to bring 
before your pupil's mind a lively idea of the scenes 
each transaction would present, and of the peculiari- 
ties in the habits of life, of feeling, and thought which 
would influence the actors. 

I would not, however, wait for this milarged ac- 
quaintance with &.cts, but, in progress of its acquire- 
ment, begin to exercise the judgment on what has been 
attained ; at first in a more simple and easy method, 
and proceeding to what is more recondite. 

A comparison of historic characters is a good exercise 
of this kind . Let your pupils relate the incidents, whilst 
you judge the actions andmotives, and decide on relative 
excellence. Then let them manage the whole compari- 
son. Draw comparison also between the bearing of in- 
dividual acts and events on the well-being of a nation ; 
and the bearing of national acts and events on the 
well-being of man. Show that character, influence on 
human improvement, whether favourable or hostile, 
constitutes in both the ground of notoriety. Ask why 
we know nothing of the Ethiopians and Libyans, of the 
Calmuoks and Moguls, people bordering on the very 
nations whom history <' delighteth to honour." Con- 
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traet the present character of those old nationB who 
have renamed for ages in a state of undisturbed torpor, 
with those that have been the subjects of much internal 
commoticm. China with her celesticism, India with her 
caste, compared with the two oldest states of Europe. 

Such contrast will illustrate the fieu^ that it is not the 
extent of its undertaidngs, or the remarkable nature of 
its oiicumstanoes, which constitute the character and 
importance of a nation. Many a country has ezperi- 
eneed. all the varieties of human fortune, and then sunk 
into oblivion. Of other nations, we know the historic 
detail without attaching much value to the possession 
of it. It is when the spirit of a nation is stamped on the 
detail of its experiences that we hold such detail pre- 
cious ; when she has shown herself conscious of the 
greatness of her deeds, and the peculiarity of her expe- 
rience. A people whose history lies in the narrations 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, or of Livy 
and Tacitus, in the poetiy of Homer or of Viigil, in the 
oratory of Demosthenes or of Cicero, in the philosophy 
of Socrates or of Seneca, demands a tribute of atten- 
tion which the world delights to pay. 

Make then the progress of learning and civilization, 
rather than that of conquest ; or the latter in its bear- 
ing on the former, the object of interest that is to be 
pursued through all the diversified scenes of a nation's 
existence. Poets and historians, by applauding military 
expeditions and detailing the circumstance of parade 
and splaidour in which conquest has found an expres- 
sion of triumph befitting its character, have invested 
military achievements with an air of majesty which 
does not belong to them. They speak of the advan- 
tages acquired by conquest in a way which scarcely 
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leaves opportunity to inquire whether they might not 
have been secured by other means ; and the impression 
is received from their statements, that war is a neces- 
sary part of a nation's experience, and the natural 
method of securing and preserving her privileges. Nay 
so much is conquest extolled and all it yields exulted 
in, that the young reader, passively following the guide 
of historians, might be forgiven for adopting the idea 
that in national morals right admits of no consideration, 
and might constitute a just ground for aggression. On 
the other hand, they have neglected to detail the pur- 
suits which a state of tranquillity fosters, and to extol 
the talents which these pursuits require. The philan- 
thropist and the philosopher turn not to the field of 
battle, nor choose the annals of a nation '^ whose hand 
is against every man's, and every man's hand against 
them ;" they look to other scenes for the causes of hu- 
man happiness and the development of human power. 

What war is so interesting as the peaceful progress 
of Solon, Pythagoras, and other Grecian sages, through 
Egypt, for the acquisition of her justly celebrated 
wisdom ? Or, in the annals of war, what so pleasant 
to dwell upon as the conquerors difiusing the arts of 
civilization among the barbarous tribes they have sub- 
dued ? Or, what can render the aspect of a fallen na- 
tion more interesting than to see her, like Greece, 
preserving the sovereignty of science, after that offeree 
has been destroyed, and her chief city becoming the 
nursery of learning to the sons of the conqueror ? 

It is to Athens and Corinth we look for the develop- 
ment of individual and social intelligence ; or to Tyre 
and Carthage, which enjoyed like advantages for com- 
merce and civilization. Venice, Florence, were the 
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lights of Europe in the ages of darkness ; whilst London,, 
and Canton, and Cape Town, and New York, and 
Lima, are the centres of An intercourse which famishes 
the world with materials for the gratification of sensual 
and intellectual luxury. 

Exemplify the influence of a liberal civilization over 
a monopolisdng one. China possessed the art of print- 
ing, gunpowder, and the magnet, many centuries be- 
fore Europe — ^what did she do with them ? Hid her 
li^t under a bushel, that it might not shine among 
men. Europe by their means has dispensed blessings 
innumerable, to all countries, and which shall expand 
through ages. 

Exhibit the influence of colonization and commercial 
activity in forming a vigorous national character. This 
is finely exemplified in the triumphs obtained by the 
small states of Greece over the old and wealthy esta- 
blishments of Asia; in the Trojan war, the repulse 
of Xerxes, the conquests of Agesilaus, and the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. 

Li the history of separate nations, point out the in- 
fluence of certain forms of government ; and of the 
minor combinations adopted for the local administration 
of political superintendence, the elements of their con- 
stitution, and the mode of carrying their decisions into 
effect. The influence of municipal corporations, for 
instance, on the constitution of a country, considered 
as embodying the commons in regular organization for 
the purposes of government, cannot surely be a subject 
inappropriate for the study of one whom we need not 
wander very far into the region of romance to imagine, 
may become the wife of an alderman, and the mother 
Qf a member of parliament. It is an interesting sub- 
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ject, if we look upon it only in the gdngle aspect of its 
bringing into play that mighty engine for kindling the 
energies of a nation — ^popular eloquence. In G^nnanyy 
there is no opportmuty of addressing a public assembly 
except from the pulpit. The ebquence of the bar, of 
the town-counci^ and of the senate, are things unknown. 
Consider the several advantages and disadvantages of 
these diverse conditions of political life. 

A good illustration of the influence of internal policy 
is found on comparing the histories of the two great 
states of ancient Greece. In the one, the rigorous 
prescription of poverty precluded the tide of passion 
from many of its ordinary channels, and directed its 
fall current to the martial glory of the state and people. 
In the other, the pursuit of wealth fostered industry, 
commerce, and genius. In the one, the habit of unin- 
quiring obedience was contracted from the cradle, and 
law maintained an inflexible rigidity, the natural aus- 
terity of the Spartans being rendered excessive by the 
tight restraint of government. The Athenians, on the 
other hand, made many mistakes respecting liberty 
which it is instructive to remark. The natural flexi- 
bility of their character, by the want of a government 
sufficiently restrictive, became an element of weakness. 
The Spartans, in the exercise of established political 
regulations, were often cruel and unjust. The Athe- 
nians were unjust and generous by turns, the prescrip- 
tions of law being never found too rigid to accommodate 
themselves to the impetuosity of existing impulse. I 
cannot pursue this contrast frirther : you may carry it 
on to their more domestic policy, their treatment of 
slaves, and management of other internal relations ; 
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bat especiallj observe itf^ efifects on the deyelopment 
and encouragement of inteilectnal superiority^ the ad- 
Tancement of science and literature. 

When a period of extraordinary peace and improye- 
ment in the history of a nation is contemphttedy let the 
learner compare it with the past and the future, not 
only for the sake of detecting cause and consequence, 
but to estimate its yalue by its permanence ; and to 
distinguish between the transient flashes of bliss enjoyed 
under a good king or minister, and the solid, steady, 
and benign influence of a good constitution of govern- 
ment. France, under the wise and vigorous adminis- 
tration of Henry IV. and Sully, is an admirable in- 
stance of the happy, though temporary, effects which 
judicious administration may work on a government 
whose constitution is radically corrupt. 

Let your pupils know whence is derived the historic 
information you bring before them. Call attention to 
its less apparent sources. La Egypt, where literature 
is wanting, a knowledge of internal constitution and 
mythology has to be spelled from obscure hieroglyphics, 
ai^d deduced from known practices ; and a knowledge 
of what is more strictly historical is obtained from no- 
tices in tlie history of contemporary nations strung to- 
gether. In India the literature, on the contrary, is so 
voluminous and difPiisive, that there is almost equal 
difficulty in collecting what is valuable from the wide 
field over which it is; scattered, and the heterogenous 
matter with which it is mixed. In China a literature 
is not wanting, but insufficient, from the very opposite 
quality which distinguishes the Indian — its contraction, 
its revolving continually about itself, and devoting itself 
solely to the contemplation of its own transcendent ex- 
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cellence. The literature of the great empire of central 
Asia is altogether lost, and we derive our knowledge of 
the internal history of Assyria and Babylon, Media and 
Persia, through the medium of Greek and Hebrew 
literature. 

Call attention to the scientific knowledge of language 
as a material of historic deduction ; giving examples of 
ihe way in which coincidences in the sound and signi- 
fication of certain words, or resemblance in the struc- 
ture and character of languages, forms a clue to trace 
national relations, and often throws light on the most 
recondite questions concerning national origin. 

You should also notice the results of antiquarian 
research, the examination of buildings, monuments, 
inscriptions, coins, vases, &c. &c., by which much in- 
formation has been gathered on ancient history and 
literature. Modem history is indebted for confirma- 
tion and completeness to the publication of private 
letters, and other papers preserved by the descendants 
of men who took a prominent part in the political 
movements it records. 

Guard your pupils carefully against the contraction 
of the vague and very erroneous ideas often associated 
with the general terms current in history, and which 
many of the historic treatises adapted for the young 
have a tendency to foster and perpetuate. I will enu- 
merate a few of them, that you may understand exactly 
what I mean. Heathenism is such a term. Let your 
pupils have a clear, discriminating idea of the widely 
diversified character of polytheism, as it is exhibited 
in the history of the several nations of ancient and 
modem times. 

Savage life is another such temi. Do not suffer 
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your pupUs to contract the pestilential error which 
Bousseau lent the witchery of his eloquence to spread, 
to the destructive infection of a whole generation. 
Savage life is not a state of nature ; it is not a plain 
from which man in the natural course of things must 
necessary rise ; it is a deep and dark abyss into which 
he has sunk, and from which he has neither the will 
nor the power to rise ; it is a state of degeneracy, of 
culpable degeneracy, the effect of his departure from 
God, and of God's giving him up " to eat the fruit of 
his own way and be filled with his own devices." 
Adam and his descendants were not savages, nor is 
there reason to believe that the world before the flood 
exhibited any thing analogous to the state of barbarism 
which now prevails among the African negroes, and 
American Indians. The descendants of Cain are skilled 
in the arts, and their impiety assumed the form of dar- 
ing violation of Divine authority, rather than of gross 
stultification. Trace back the history of any great, 
influential, or highly civilized nation ; and you will find 
its origin not in a savage people rising by a naturally 
progressive improvement, but in the settlement of a 
colony, bringing with it the elements of civilization and 
refinement. 

Liberty is another such term. This too, Rousseau 
perverted from its genuine use ; and induced his de- 
luded countrymen to worship a figment of his own dis- 
ordered fancy under the hallowed name. The godless 
freedom of savage life, the unholy licence of will unre- 
strained by principle, either of creed or of conduct, is 
the most degrading form of slavery. Liberty is that 
condition in which human faculties may be exercised 
without repressive restriction — " the^ enlargement of a 
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nation's energies." There is no such freedoift in a state 
of barbarism. The want of enlightoied goyermnent, 
of protection, of fostering institations, restrains energy 
still more effectually than their partial abuse ; and no 
sooner is barbaric lawlessness exchanged for subjection 
to political power, than a new area is created for the 
expansion of mind, a new field for the operation of 
energy. 

Glory is another such term. Can anything be glori- 
ous which is opposed to justice and equity ? Ought our 
feelings to be excited to desiring interest when an 
acquisition is aimed at for the mistaken benefit of the 
few at the expense of the real and lasting benefit of 
the many ? Do not let your pupils fix the eye on Caesar 
or Alexander, and, dazzled by the splendour of their 
preparations and the magnitude of their achievements, 
lose their power to observe distinctly the thousands 
who followed, the thousands left behind, the thousands 
invaded, all whose individual well-being was involved 
in the war-like exploits of the conqueror. 

Whilst you guard your pupils from being carried 
away by the false meteor of conquest, neither let them 
be deceived by the splendour of ancient literature and 
science. See that they do not fail to remark, that the 
glory of Grecian and Roman philosophy was an illumi- 
nation which caught the lofty points of society, but 
never penetrated its dense masses. Whilst the wise 
men of Greece might be reckoned by sevens, the spirits 
buried in ignorance might be reckoned by tens of 
thousands. The time requisite for the transcription of 
literature rendered it too scarce and dear a commodity 
for the acquisition of the people; and though much 
was done by oral instruction, it was only individuals 
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who availed themselyes of it. Wbikt the admiration 
of the young students is attracted by the characters 
who distinguished themselyes in popular oratory, and 
they are astonished at the wondrous power exerted 
over the minds of the people, let not the impression be 
receiyed that this is to be attributed solely to the genius 
of the speakers, whilst the passivity induced by the 
ignorance of the people is forgotten. The orator 
mounted the rostrum, and exhibiting his subject in 
that point of view which he knew would best produce 
the impression he wished, painted it in such colours as 
he chose, embellished it with such enrichments as he 
deemed fit, and so it was seen, and gazed at, and ad- 
mired. There was no previous information among the 
people concerning the subject of debate, no active in- 
telligence which suggested that there might be another 
lide to the picture — other consequences than those the 
orator had pointed out — other interests more dear than 
those for which their passions had been excited. Show 
the difference between this state of things and that 
which prevails among ourselves — ^the influence of the 
extensive circulation of newspapers and popular ad- 
dresses on both sides of every question agitated amongst 
us. Modem orators have to address themselves to the 
reason and understanding of men who will judge for 
themselves ; and statesmen cannot to the same extent 
secure the concurrence of the people through the in- 
fluence of inflamed passions. The populace of Eome 
had no enL'ghtened idea what really constituted the 
" good of the country," " the glory of the republic," 
"the majesty of the empire" — phrases which were em 
ployed with such magic power to arouse and direct 
their energies. 

£ 
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Laws and lawgivers is another subject on which the 
young are apt to form vague and erroneous ideas. 
The changes, arrangements, and improvements, which 
occur in the history of nations, are not, what a super- 
ficial review will often pronounce them to be, the effect 
of individual efforts ; they result from the movements 
of the whole mass of society. The names of Lycurgus, 
Solon, and Romulus, are not sufficient to account for 
the political institutions of Sparta, Athens, and Rome. 
What dictated to these legislators the enactments they 
should impose en the people? The wants of the 
people as exhibited in their social character and posi- 
tion at the time ; and it was only because their regula- 
lations were wisely adapted to the circumstances of 
the people, not from anything personal or official in 
the lawgivers, that their several codes were adopted. 
Draco's laws did not so adapt themselves, and they 
were rejected. No lawgiver was ever able to form a 
people after his own mind. " The spirit of the times 
is always stronger than the spirit of the statesman." 
Hence Solon declared that he had not given the people 
the best laws he could have framed, but the best they 
were capable of receiving. Law has its root in the bulk 
of society. Regal authority is its creation, not its ori- 
gin. Exhibited as issuing from society, human insti- 
tutions appear in their proper place, and in their proper 
aspect. All that legislators, kings, and statesmen, can 
do is to direct the current of public feeling as it flows, 
repress its tendency in a hurtftil channel, and encourage 
its progressive energy in a safe and wholesome one. 
The disclosures of history are made in an inverted as- 
pect, when they are represented as the influence of 
kings and statesmen on the people, rather than the 
position and character of society, and its influence 
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on men in power. " The king is the law" — "L'etat, 
c'est moi," are the aphorisms of arrant despotism ; yet, 
in reading history many of our youth unconsciously 
imbibe the principle, to the permanent adulteration of 
their ideas of government. 

Lead your pupils with much care to form a just 
estimate of the moral character of the actions recorded 
in history. I know it is difficult, because of modify- 
ing judgment by the degree of light enjoyed. But 
there are principles of moral rectitude which never have 
ceased to be admitted as rules of international com- 
munication, and even these are very far from govern- 
ing historians in their representations of what they term 
heroic or glorious actions. In the early history of 
Rome two cases occur, the comparison of which will 
illustrate what I mean. I allude to the defence of the 
bridge over the Tiber by Horatius Codes, and the at- 
tempt of Mutius Scaevola to assassinate Porsenna; with 
his boast that four hundred Eoman youths were thirst- 
ing for the opportunity to commit this deed of violence. 
Historians almost universally represent these two acts 
as being equally illustrative of the heroic valour of tho 
Roman youth, and exhibit the champions as equally 
worthy of the high meed of admiration. From Hora- 
tius we would not withhold this meed of high praise ; 
but let not admiration of a daring exposure of life (no 
very worthy quality in itself), lead us to extol a viola- 
tion of the laws of nature and of nations, as a deed of 
glory. 

Many different institutional arrangements must be 
taken into consideration too, and made to modify our 
judgment of particular acts. Some of the actions of 
our own kings in the earlier periods of our history, ap- 
pear like the cruel and arbitrary deeds of a ruthless 
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despot, until the peculiar proprieties of the feudal system 
are considered in connection with them. For instance, 
the large sums often paid to the king by the nobility 
of both sexes for permission to marry, or to remain 
single, or to form the conjugal union with a certain in- 
dividual to whom the king had objected ; and the harsh 
measures sometimes adopted to prevent contemplated 
connections, appear like the grossest acts of tyranny, 
until it is remembered that the lands of the baron were 
not personal property but conditional tenure, and 
that the interests of the superior lord were materially 
involved in the appropriation of the barony by a 
stranger, or still more by any one who already held 
sufficient territory to make his power a dangerous rival 
to that of the king. 

Separate genuine history from the narrative of the 
historian. Kemember that " the colourmg of history 
is mere conjecture," and is only to be received as such. 
Not that ingenious and rational conjecture is inad- 
missible, but it is as allowable to you as to any, and 
whilst you receive the historian's testimony, you are 
not necessarily compelled to adopt his opinion. That 
which stands prominently forward in his picture, in- 
vested with all that attracts admiration, might have 
sunk into the shade, had the tints been adjusted by a 
judgment according to truth, and. some minor and ne- 
glected object might have been brought boldly forward 
in its stead. 

I fear to extend these remarks to a wearisome pro- 
lixity. I will leave all further prescription and pre- 
cautionary remarks to the result of your own considera- 
tion, and subscribe myself, 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER VII. 

HISTORY — CHRONOLOGY. 

My Dear M , An accurate acquamtance with 

cliTonological arrangement is essential to a competent 
knowledge of history. I have recommended that an 
extensive knowledge of facts should be acquired ; now 
we come to inquire how these facts shall be brought 
under the most lucid and serviceable arrangement with 
respect to the period of their occurrenoe. 

This is not to be effected by the appendence of a 
date to each. Were the memory sufficiently tenacious 
to retain the precise figures expressing the year of 
every fact's occurrence that is recorded in history, this 
alone would be a very useless acquirement. A learner 
who is able to state that the Exodus took place in the 
year 1491 B.C., knows nothing, unless she be also able 
to put the year 1491 B.C. in its proper position in the 
space of time. Nor if she could effect this of all the 
events of history, would I say she yet possessed the 
best historic connection. Events have often a synchro- 
nical relation when they have no other ; and such a 
relation is difficult to seize, and almost valueless when 
laid hold on. 

The conspicuous outlines of history, great facts, not 
isolated, but connected by a long train with the past 
and the future — distinguished characters who have 
been the agents in memorable revolutions — the origin 
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of political and religious establishments — these form a 
kind of historic landmarks, by which the chronological 
order of a number of subordinate and dependent cir- 
cumstances may be regulated and remembered. 

Still, the relation of synchronology has its value, and, 
joined with that of cause and consequence, gives com- 
pleteness to the arrangement of historic information. 

I have found it a useful exercise with my pupils to 
draw lines across the page of history, and observe the 
condition in which they meet each country as they 
pass. For instance, take the era immediately following 
the conquest of Cyrus. Chronologists ^x the birth of 
the conqueror about the year 600 B.C., the fourth year 
of Nebuchadnezzar's reign. Ten years after his con- 
quest we find all Europe buried in savage ignorance, 
with the exception of the Greeks. They are just be- 
ginning to add the benefits of literature to those of 
civilization and science, by the importations their philo- 
sophers are making from Egypt and Chaldea. Ne- 
buchadnezzar has passed from the stage of existence, 
and great Babylon, which he had " builded for the 
honour of his majesty," has followed her predecessor 
Nineveh to the land of forgetfulness. Judah is raising 
her fallen altars, and repeopling her deserted cities. 
Egypt, under Amasis, is making a short halt on the 
declivity of the exalted station she enjoyed when 
Sesostris was her king. Phoenicia is prosecuting her 
extensive traffic in peaceable independence. Carthage 
is enlarging her borders on the African shore, and her 
colonial possessions on the eastern coast of Spain. 
Eome, not yet emerged from barbarism, gives little 
promise of the conspicuous rank she is soon to occupy 
in the scale of nations. 
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Or take 200 B.C. Now, Persia, the great actress on 
the world's theatre 400 years ago, though restored to 
passive independence under the Arsacidae, is no longc r 
arbitress among the nations. Judah groans under the 
merciless tyranny of Antiochus — ^her altars polluted, 
her temple defiled, the worship of her God prohibited 
— but her deliverer is numbered among her sons, and 
soon he shall appear to vindicate her cause. The 
Ptolemies of Egypt and the Seleucidae of Syria aro 
contending for mastery. Egypt is ascending again 
under the Greek dynasty, and enjoys the dignity of 
intellectual pre-eminence. Greece has run her proud 
career of conquest : Philopoemen, the last of her sons, 
is forming a submissive alliance with Eome. Carthage 
is putting forth her utmost strength to repel the aggres- 
sions of Eome — it will prove but a convulsive effort 
preliminary to approaching dissolution ; and Rome 
herself is rapidly preparing the throne on which she is 
to sit, ** a queen among the nations." 

Parallels such as these are highly interesting ; and 
with the help of a chronological atlas may be drawn 
with great facility. 

But if it be advantageous to draw such lines across 
the page of history, it is indispensable to a correct com- 
prehension of the general course of connection, that we 
should draw one broad track through the whole length 
of the tissue of her story, passing through the great 
events which follow in the order of cause and conse- 
quence, and linking incidental events as their several 
connections may suggest. 

I will give you a very brief outline of such an 
arrangement of facts. 

The antediluvian world did not probably extend to 
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any great distance beyond the territory of Central Asia, 
whence it took its rise ; and of its inhabitants we know 
only two broad divisions — the Cainites, and the descen- 
dants of Seth — the sons of men, and the sons of God. 

From the same locality the descendants of Noah dis- 
persed themselves. The tenth chapter of Genesis gives 
us considerable light as to the districts they severally 
occupied. From the fact of the settlers giving the 
name of their Patriarch to the locality they adopted, 
the several countries are soon identified in profane 
history. 

In this great central region rose four kingdoms — 
Babylon and Assyria, Media and Persia — which ex- 
isted at some epochs in a separate state, at others 
united, and governed by whichever of the four dynas- 
ties happened to be in the ascendant, the seat of 
government being found at different periods in each 
of the four great capitals, Nineveh, Babylon, Ecbatana 
or Susa, and Persepolis. The Assyrio-Babylonian mo- 
narchy may be regarded as the most ancient dynasty 
of this great Asiatic empire, succeeded by the Medo- 
Persian. Alexander subjected it to a Greek dynasty; 
and at a later period the Parthian s (whose original seat 
was to the north-east) established here a sovereignty 
which was for a long time able to make no mean re- 
sistance to the encroachments of Rome. 

To the east of this great central district rose two 
kingdoms, coeval in antiquity, and not less extensive 
and powerful, though much less prominent in history, 
because exerting a less evident influence on the de- 
velopment of civil and political principles — China and 
India. 

To the west and north, migration appears to have 
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proceeded more slowly ; and it is not till a later period 
that we become acquainted with the national history 
of the settlers. 

To the west and sonth rose two other great nations, 
the Egyptians and the Hebrews, respecting whom his- 
tory records much that is very valuable ; whilst the 
commercial enterprises of Phoenicia and Carthage with 
the early settlements of Greece, introduce an agreeable 
and useful variety into her instructive page. 

We must go back to the great central position, the 
spot whence population first emanated, to trace the 
connection between ancient and modem history. In 
Persia we find the point of transition. Here com- 
menced the ambition of universal conquest, which 
wrought such wondrous vicissitudes in national history, 
and through the instrumentality of which some grand 
designs of Providence were effected. It was emulated 
by Greece, and consummated by Rome. 

The Persian empire lasted but 220 years from Cyrus 
to Barius. The most important influences it exerted 
on the surrounding nations were the. restoration of the 
Jews, the conquest of Egypt (which, however, it did 
not rule or re-organise), the promotion of intercourse 
between the nations of Western Asia and Egypt, with 
Greece and the other nations of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Their attempted conquest of Greece was very beneficial 
to the invaded nation; it quickened the growth of 
liberty, and long after produced the great reaction un- 
der Alexander. 

Four hundred years before Alexander, the tree had 
been planted in the west which was to overshadow all 
his conquests. By this time it was grown and had be- 
come strong, and had established its roots in the earth. 
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The Chinese and Hindoos continued to slumber on in 
the far east ; Persia, under the Arsacidae, had regained 
a feeble sovereignty ; the Nomade tribes of Arabia 
maintained a sort of free-booting independence ; but, 
with these exceptions, the world was enclosed in one 
great boundary, and universal history was identified 
with the history of the Roman Empire. 

Well do I remember the time when the passage of 
history intervening between the unity of the Roman 
Empu'e and the separate establishment of the Euro- 
pean States was a perfect chaos to me — a medley of 
new names. Some new tribe was continually forced 
on my notice at every step, without any regular intro- 
duction, and returning no satisfactory answer to my 
inquiries — who are you? whence came you? what 
relation do you bear to your fellows ? Nor could I as- 
certain with more satisfactory precision whither he was 
destined when I had traced his progress as far as I 
could. I am ashamed to confess, that long after I be- 
gan to teach history, I dealt with this passage after the 
precedent of the good dame of yore, who directed her 
scholars to call Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
" the three gentlemen with hard names." At length 
I mastered the difficulty, and many times since I have 
enjoyed to present a clear view of these events, and 
let my pupils receive a correct impression without 
straining the eye to penetrate such a cloud of dust as 
obscured my vision. 

First, I give them the circumstances explanatory of 
what is altogether new in the aspect and relations of 
these tribes, — the absence, or rather restriction of the 
primogenitorial claims, which occasioned the practice of 
dividing the patrimpny among the sons, illustrated in 
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the early history of France and other States, — the fact 
that the bond of confederacy among them was rather 
an expedient in exigency than a civil institution, — and 
that the warrior sought personal "establishment as the 
reward of prowess rather than his country's extension 
*and glory. The establishment of the Heptarchy in 
England is a good illustration of this. 

Then I show that tjie irruption was not the im wont- 
ed and anomalous thing it appears to be on the face of 
a cursory relation. Barbarous tribes are almost ne- 
cessarily migratory, and irruptions of the Celtic hordes 
into the fertile countries of the south had been an event 
of frequent occurrence, though not previously of suffi- 
cient consequence to assume prominence in the detail 
of history. The siege of Clusium in the reign of Tar- 
quin the elder, the inroad under Brennus when they 
burnt the capitol, and their occupation of the rich pro- 
vince of Asia Minor to which they gave the name Ga- 
latia, are only so many more daring instances of these 
frequent irruptions. 

Then I proceed to arrange my statements respect- 
ing the several tribes in such order as seems to make 
them most comprehensively intelligible ; it may be as 
follows : — 

Their descent from Asia is an esteemed deposit in 
the memory of the Germans. Their traditional poetry 
is fiill of allusions to it. They sing the praises of the 
Asae as the most heroic and generous of the primitive 
nations. Among the Scandinavians, who remained 
Pagan longer, the vestiges of Asiatic origin are still 
more abundant. 

The name Germania originated with the Romans, 
being given to a political confederation called Herma- 
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nia, which existed among a number of petty kingdoms 
leagued for enterprise or defence. The principal na- 
tions in this confederation were the Suevi, Saxons, and 
Goths. The Suevi occupied the banks of the Upper 
Ehine and Upper Danube ; the Saxons, Denmark, 
Batavia, and the Netherlands ; the Goths' territories 
strayed far, extending from the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula, along the shores of the Baltic and banks of the 
Vistula to the Black Sea. The Franks were not a se- 
parate nation, but a league of some Suevi and Saxons, 
between whom they lay. The Gauls lay westward, to- 
wards the Atlantic. The names Marcomanni and Al- 
lemanni did not designate tribes, but special armed 
confederations. 

The Goths had a more settled form of government 
than the other nations. It was hereditary, and they 
divided between two dynasties— the Ostro-Goths being 
subject to one branch of the royal family, the Visi- 
Goths to another. The Burgundians and Vandals 
were associations of Goths. 

The Huns were of more eastern origin. According 
to the Chinese annals, they originally occupied their 
north-western frontier. Bearing down westward, they 
next inhabited the eastern shores of the Caspian. After 
the lapse of ages they penetrated the Caucasian region, 
and disturbed the Goths in their possession of the 
shores of the Black Sea. The Goths resisted, and 
even defended the Roman territory against them. 

The tribes of the Goths who achieved the final 
triumph over Rome were the Heruli «,nd Rugians, un- 
der Odoacer their king. The last Roman youth who 
held the title of Emperor was named Romulus, 1228 
years after his namesake the founder. The Greek 
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Emperor Zeus, conferred the dominion of Italy on 
TLeodoric, the Ostrogoth, by a formal document. 
Theodoric had been educated at Constantinople, and, 
after his conquest of Odoacer, he laid down his Gothic 
tunic for the imperial purple. Soon after his death, 
Justinian recovered the Eastern Empire from Gothic 
sway, and re-established the throne of Byzantium. 

Ere the last reverberations of this marvellous quak- 
ing of the nations had died on the ear, — ere the mighty 
torrents from the north and the east had dashed their 
last waves on the southern European shore, and re- 
bounding in scattered foam, had been finally deposited 
in their resting place, a movement yet more amazing 
and fearful had commenced in the region of south- 
west Asia, exhibiting to the contemplation of history 
the power of the sword, the horrors of war, and the 
rapidity of conquest in a marvellously magnified form. 

Within a century after the death of Mahomet, and 
before the first dynasty of the Caliphs became extinct, 
the flame of conquest which he kindled had spread its 
all-devouring fires over Palestine, Persia, Judea, Egypt, 
Spain, and the Visigoth and Burgundian provinces of 
France ; whilst the capital of the Eastern Empire hardly 
obtained a temporary deliverance from its power. 

The strong passion for personal independent esta- 
blishment, which prevailed imiversally among the tribes 
whose simultaneous movements had wrought effiects so 
wondrous in the aspect of Europe, with the necessity 
of combining in exigency, constituted the essence of 
the feudal system. To trace it in its prevalence and 
decline would lead me too far. I will advert only to 
the great events affecting the general history of Eu- 
rope, and bearing on the development of political 
science, the experimental instruction of mankind. 
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The first is the establishment of the empire of Char- 
lemagne, a grand and useful experiment in the conso- 
lidation of government ; for though the facts presented 
in the history of his career are more analogous to the 
aim at universal conquest than anything else, his poli- 
tical designs were comprehensive and consolidatory. 
Notwithstanding the dismemberment occasioned by the 
division of his dominions among his sons, these designs 
were partially fulfilled by the stable confederation 
founded in the Khenish district of his empire by Con- 
rad of Franconia and Henry of Saxony. The early 
establishment of this firm central state was greatly con- 
ducive to the general welfare of Europe. 

Whilst the German empire was perfecting its esta- 
blishment, another great sovereignty rose on the as- 
cendant, wielding a despotic sceptre under the dark 
veil of religious superstition, and entrapping its victims 
in the entangled meshes of spiritual delusion. These 
two powers struggled long and hardly. In the contests 
of the Guelphs and Ghibbellines, the wrestling of the 
Papal and Imperial factions, we see a conflict essen- 
tially the same which marks the present day, — the one 
party ever aspiring at an increase of liberty, the other 
holding in inexorable grasp the whole frame and ad- 
juncts of ancient observance, and claiming for its pre- 
scriptions an uninquiring acquiescence. 

Then came the Crusades to the Holy Land, which 
exhibit more of the high-toned and imaginative impetuo- 
sity of the Gothic character, than of the political wisdom 
and intellectual steadiness of the old Romans. They 
are more valuable to history for their indirect influence 
in giving an impulse to commerce, exciting taste for 
the arts of refinement, suppressing feuds, diminishing 
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the power of the aristocracy, extending that of the 
kings, and giving influence to citizens, than they could 
have become merely by the successful attainment of 
their avowed object. 

The spirit of New Rome, Papal Rome, is exhibited 
in other crusades of a far more malignant character, — 
I refer to those against the Albigenses and Waldenses. 
" The triple tyrant" who swayed its sceptre, had car- 
ried on his assumptions (growing bolder by success) 
to a pitch of arrogance scarcely credible ; and the 
the genius of his domination is exhibited in its full and 
true character in the story of this aggression, at which 
history blushes as she records it. 

Once more the east poured forth her ruthless legions, 
like a devastating flood, on the kingdoms of the west. 
In fulfilment of a vision in which one of his priests 
had seen the dominion of the world accorded to the 
young Khan of the Moguls, Zenghis began his career. 
Asia, from her eastern to her western boundary, and 
almost from north to south, was subjected to his arms ; 
and, on his death, his four sons divided the whole 
known world into four parts for the prosecution of their 
purposes of ambition. He to whom fell the western 
portion invaded Europe with his countless armies, and 
for some centuries Russia groaned under the despotism 
of the barbarians. Poland, Hungary, and Silesia were 
subdued; the whole western world was thrown into 
consternation, and was only relieved by the diversion 
of the conqueror's schemes into the Mahometan Cali- 
phate of Bagdad.* 

♦ The Abbe Millot states that the conquests of Zenghis 
Khan probably extended 1800 leagues from east to west, and 1000 
leagues from north to south. 
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As we advance down the stream of time, events as- 
sume a more partial character, affecting principally 
individual nations. The principal facts of general 
history are the fall of Constantinople, scattering the 
long-lost treasures of classical knowledge, and creating 
a hrilliant era in literature and science among the 
nations of Europe, — and the gradual improvement of 
na^gation, by which mankind were ultimately to enjoy 
the hidden records of eastern, and the novel exhibi- 
tions of western history, to enrich their fund of experi- 
mental political wisdom. To trace the course and 
dependencies of these great events would lead me too 
far. They bring us to the multitude of important 
crises which are developed so thickly during the 16th 
century, — the discovery of America, the Reformation, 
the art of printing, the revival of the fine arts, the in- 
stitution of the Jesuits, and the glorious struggles for 
independence of mind, freedom of thought, liberty of 
religious worship, and facility of public discussion 
through the press. And, then, the English revolution, 
the American revolution, the French revolution, all 
fraught with the most valuable instruction: — ^but I 
must forbear. 

In this rapid sketch I have studied only brevity and 
the unfolding of my plan of historic connection, the 
illustration of what I mean by placing leading events 
in a line of succession, and attracting collateral cir- 
cumstances to them as their several relations dictate. 

You will see that the plan is susceptible of endless 
modification to adapt it to the state of knowledge and 
capacity in the pupil, and to the particulars of the 
several national histories. 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER VIII. 

HISTORT — SELECTION OF A SINGLE SUBJECT FOR 
HISTORIC RESEARCH. 

My Dear M , I would recommend to you a plan 

I often adopt, that of pursuing the thread of a national 
history in reference to only one particular subject at a 
time. For instance, its increase of territory, how ac- 
quired, and how affecting the welfare of the countries 
it overcame ; or its political condition, what changes 
it underwent, and whether they were happy or unfa- 
Yourable to its interests ; or its literature and intel- 
lectual refinement, how improved, when checked, and 
what branches of learning were cultivated at different 
periods ; or its commercial prosperity, and in connec- 
tion with this, its colonization. I do not mean that 
studies in history should be always or generally con- 
ducted on such a plan ; but when the learner is tole- 
rably familiar with the history of a people, it would be 
highly useful to require from her a sketch of progress 
in one particular feature of its character and experience. 

I will give you an example of what I mean in a 
slight sketch of the history of Greece, considered in 
reference to her literary character, the development, 
progress, and decline of her intellectual greatness. 

The annals of the Greeks, more than those of any 
other people, afford a valuable illustration of the influ- 
ence which a national literature exerts on the worth 
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and prosperity of a nation, and also of the power and 
elevation such literature may attain when nurtured by 
a free and ingenious people. Here we get at the foun- 
tainhead of learning. The Greeks alone have created 
for themselves a literature. No rival can step in to 
claim any share of credit due to their incomparable 
works. In fact, the literature of Greece can never 
stand on the level field of competition with that of other 
nations ; it rests below them as a basement, appears 
above them as a beacon light, is before them as a store- 
house. 

Her early history, like that of other countries, is in- 
volved in fiction ; but it is a fiction which the fine ima- 
^ation of the people has invested with the rainbow 
tints of poetic enchantment. All that is simple and 
peaceful in pastoral life, all that is brilliant in military 
expedition for conquest and glory, all that is imposing 
in the exaltation of a chieftain above his fellows by 
deeds of prowess, is selected and interwoven into a tissue 
of sparkling textiire; whilst oppressors are magnified 
into giants, and the champions of the oppressed into 
gods, their deeds being exaggerated into the superna- 
tural acts of mythologic personages. 

To Phemonoe, the Pythian priestess, is attributed the 
invention of hexameter verse, the medium through 
which those tales of brilliant and fanciful witchery are 
promulgated. Gradually, poetry began to assume a 
more rational character, and celebrate the exploits of 
men as men, still indeed investing martial deeds with a 
halo of false glory, but stripped of the monstrous ex- 
aggerations of mythologic romance. 

From the pages of poetic fiction, we gather the truth 
that violence and disorder marked the first stage of 
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existence among the Greeks ; and we see tliem adopt 
the wisest expedient for its removal — confederation. 

From the era of the Amphictyonic Council we may 
date their political existence. Then they first attempted 
distant expeditions, and began to move as a whole. 
The Argonautic expedition was the first of these under- 
takings. It seems to have borne the character of com- 
mercial enterprise rather than of military incursion. 
Orpheus was one of the Argonauts, and celebrated the 
expedition in a poem still extant. He was so happy 
as to live before the time when the flights of genius 
were fettered by sense and reason, and when the sons of 
genius began to be numbered among the sons of men. 
So at his death, the Muses gave him honourable burial, 
and his lyre became a constellation in the heavens. 

The siege of Troy was the next great expedition ; and 
notwithstanding the rivalry of the chiefs, the character 
of the Greeks, and the confederation of the Greeks, 
is here displayed in an aspect we cannot look upon 
without admiration. In celebrating the exploits of the 
warriors at Troy, Homer carried heroic verse to its 
highest perfection. Here we have no longer any equi- 
vocal demi-goddism to perplex us. Homer's heroes 
are men, and in the delineation of their characters 
he displays a consummate knowledge of the nature of 
men, and the inner workings of the human spirit. His 
poems are among the greatest treasures of ancient 
literature, not merely as poems — though their exu- 
berant imagery, their glowing vitality, their liveliness 
of dramatic representation, and inexhaustible variety 
of thought and incident, place them above all com- 
petition ; but yet more as giving a vivid portraiture of 
the men of that age in their daily acts of domestic. 
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social, and martial life, each heard in the council, each 
seen in the field, each felt to be present when the 
attention is directed mainly to one. They are valu- 
able too for their accuracy of geographical descrip- 
tion, identifying scenes which modem travellers are 
describing] afker a lapse of 3000 years. They are be- 
sides highly interesting as exerting a powerful influ- 
ence on posterity, perpetuating the taste for martial 
glory. In no place do we think of the poems of Homer 
with more emotion then in their position under the 
pillow of Alexander the Great. 

The long continuance of distant war produced a 
most disastrous effect on the national prosperity and 
intellectual progress of the Greeks. Expelled by bar- 
barous usurpers from their native seats, the chiefs wan- 
dered about and in many instances adopted a preda- 
tory or piratical life. Society deteriorated, and seems 
to have sunk into a quiescent stupefaction. 

From this they were aroused by the invasion of the 
Heraclidae, which shook the states to their centre, pro- 
duced more or less change in the territory of each, and 
drove the tribes from the Peloponnesus to settle on the 
Asiatic shores of the Mediterranean, and in the islands 
of the Archipelago and the Levant. When the com- 
motion has subsided, we find the several states occupy- 
ing each the position retained till the end of its history, 
and possessing large territories in Asia Minor and the 
adjacent isles. 

The Ionian colonies present a pleasing picture of the 
weak gaining strength by confederation ; and thus se- 
curing all the blessings of liberty and tranquillity, to 
pursue the arts'of civilization and refinement. We know 
not whether to admire the Ionian colonies more in their 
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firm resistance to the ever-menacing power of the 
Lydian kings, or in the rich and heautifol productions 
of literature and art which issued from their free re- 
pnhKc. Ionia first ahandoned the language of imagina- 
tion, and the rhythm of poetry for the more severe and 
simple style of prose. She first made the science of 
human institutions the subject of literary disquisition ; 
Herodotus, " the father of history," was one of her 
sons ; the names of Pythagoras, Thales, Hippocrates, 
Simonides, bear testimony that liberty with her was 
not a name, but existed in such a state of vigour as to 
secure its fullest blessings. 

The period of war and anarchy occasioned by the 
invasion of the Heraclidae gave opportunity to the 
Grecian kings to extend their power, and arrogate to 
themselves the sole administration of law and govern- 
ment. The states on their settlement resisted these 
encroachments of arbitrary rule. Thebes set the ex- 
ample, Athens followed, and the states universally, 
almost simultaneously, subverted the despotic and as- 
sumed the popular form of government. In a few 
states the monarchical power was retained, but in them 
it was restricted by popular assemblies. 

The Spartan government is altogether peculiar, pre- 
senting a phenomenon among political institutions. 
Some explanation is found in the character of the 
Dorians, who composed the army of the Heraclidae, 
and in the family circumstances of Aristodemus, which 
gave rise to the peculiar institution of divided royalty. 
But whilst the kings presided and proposed the busi- 
ness, the senate deliberated, and the people assented 
or refused ; it was public opinion which swayed the 
sceptre, and never did she govern a people with more 
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absolute authority. She curbed the nation in the exer- 
cise of her faculties, crippled her energies, and stunted 
her growth. Martial valour was the only accomplish- 
ment she suffered her to acquire. The perpetuity of 
manners, the sameness of character which are seen in 
the Spartans, under all the exciting influences to which 
they were successively subjected in the course of their 
history, is most remarkable ; and when at length 
Lysander and Agesilaus, in opposition to law, intro- 
duced the means of social enjoyment and luxury, they 
became the elements of a corruption and licentious- 
ness in contra-proportion to the former restriction of 
manners. 

The establishment of Athenian government (if in- 
deed it can be said to have been established at all), is 
an interesting study. Three parties, almost equally 
balanced, struggled; the first for democracy, the second 
for oligarchy, the third for a mixed form. Solon's laws 
established a mixed fornix but a democratic reality. 
Pisistratus headed the poorer citizens in the attempt 
to secure a complete democracy, and then stepped on 
to the assumption of sovereign power. His career, 
however, promoted, indirectly, but most effectually, the 
liberty of his country. He laid the foundation of 
Athenian pre-eminence in literature and the arts of 
refinement. With Solon the true glory of Greek litera- 
ture commenced, as it began to wane in the time of 
Alexander. The period intervening is that in which 
were created the whole of those wonderful productions 
which are even yet esteemed the best treasures of 
literature. The spirit of Solon's laws rendered it in- 
dispensable that the nobility and wealthy citizens of 
Athens should receive a liberal education. He vir' 
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tually placed literature under the care of the state, and 
henceforth it was fostered as a public treasure. By 
the joint efforts of Solon and Pisistratus the Homeric 
poems were rescued from the dangers of oral tradition, 
and arranged as now we have them, — ^lyrio poetry was 
perfected, the drama commenced, and Athens rendered 
the general point of illumination to all the republics. 
The attempts of the sons of Pisistratus to perpetuate 
the usurpation of their father, and the resistance of 
the invasion of Persia, which was a consequence of it, 
gave the nation an impulse which bore her to her high- 
est eminence. It quickened her sagacity, strengthened 
her energy, and gave her confidence in her own powers. 
There is a nobility about the character of Athens at 
this time, a fulness of intellectual development, which 
is truly admirable ; and, perhaps, the Peloponnesian 
era which marred her fame for virtue, and accelerated 
her decline, is to be attributed less to petty jealousy on 
her part^ than to the restrictive institutions of Sparta, 
which, preventing her from keeping pace with other 
nations in extension, left her no method of gratifying 
her pride but that of depressing her neighbours. Cer- 
tainly the genius of Athens, as it existed after the de- 
feat of Persia, was much more likely to prompt her to 
schemes of extension and aggrandizement on a large 
scale, than to petty warfare with confederate states. 
The character of Themistocles was not the character 
of the Athenians ; witness their rejection of his propo- 
sal to bum the confederate fleet, without their having 
any means of judging it except the testimony of Aris- 
tides, — that though nothing could be more advanta- 
geous to the state, nothing could be more unjust. 
Had the fortunes of war been otherwise, had Greece 
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become a province of Persia, how different would have 
been the result. Under the mild policy which Persia 
always pursued towards her dependencies, the Greeks 
might have been still known as an intellectual and re- 
fined people ; but the mental progress of the enslaved 
is not like that of the free. They never would have 
attained the high tone which now distinguishes them. 
The harp of Pindar must have hanged on the willows, 
.^chylus, who fought in these glorious battles, and 
celebrated one of them by his dramatic genius, would 
have had to recount a deeper and more touching tra- 
gedy, and we should never have contemplated the in- 
spiring scene of Herodotus reading before assembled 
Greece a history worthy of the contest it records. 

The administration of Pericles is a remarkable era. 
He is the author of the most ancient prose writing ex- 
tant, — the funeral oration over the Athenians who fell 
in the first year of the Peloponnesian war. It was now 
that Athens became the standard-bearer of good taste, 
and that her dialect reached the perfection of language 
in harmony, richness, simplicity, elegance, and versa- 
tility. The tragedies of iEschylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides were represented on her stage, and " Attic salt" 
became the current term for any expression combining 
the delicate with the piquant. 

The turbulence of incessant warfare, the perturba- 
tion of inflamed passion, diverted the energies of the 
Athenians into a more impure channel. The fact that 
the people could be wrought upon by the gross raillery 
of Aristophanes to an act of crying injustice against 
the philosopher Socrates, testifies the sad degradation 
of taste and character ; and thenceforward the decline 
was almost uninterrupted. 
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We were introduced to the period of the perfect de- 
velopment of Greek intellect hy the history of Hero- 
dotus; another great historian closes it. As Herodotus 
recounts the fortunes of the Persian war, so Thucy- 
dides relates those of the Peloponnesian. But how 
different are their respective themes ! The former is 
the record of a nation's rise by the impulse of freedom 
to the highest degree of elevation ; the other relates 
the vicissitudes of a great civil war, which ended in 
the ruin of his happy and powerful country. Thucy- 
dides sets before us a view of the internal corruption 
of Greece, and details causes the effects of which could 
not have been anticipated by him, but which we can 
now distinctly trace. Perhaps there is no period of a 
nation's history more interesting and instructive than 
the first manifestation in their incipient influence of 
the causes which issue in her decline and fall. In 
Greece we see their intellectual pre-eminence becoming 
a snare to the people. Power over the minds of those 
less wise, acknowledged superiority on whatever ground 
was the"object of ambition; and young students sought 
not solid learning, but a degree of accomplishment 
which would enable them, in the mazes of sophistical 
argument, to bewilder the understanding of others less 
experienced. The schools instituted to pander to this 
depraved desire were the elements of destruction to the 
republic. It became, at length, the avowed object 
of sophistry to " make the worse appear the better 
reason," not in disputation only, but in moral and 
political life. Democratic lawlessness did much to 
destroy the political prosperity of Greece ; civil war 
and party spirit augmented the evil ; but it was the 
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spirit of sophistry which undermined her foundations, 
and laid her in the dust. 

In the persons of Socrates and Aristophanes are re- 
presented the boon and the bane of Greece. In the 
latter, we see an unbridled licence, which could not have 
existed anywhere but under a lawless democracy ; and 
the cordial response he received, proves an affecting 
combination of luxurious intellect and gross impro- 
priety in the populace, for whose amusement his dramas 
were composed. To the tendency of Socrates' max- 
ims to modify this state of things, we must look for the 
ground of the public hatred. His opinions took a di- 
rection hostile to democracy, and many of his scholars 
were zealous partizans for the aristocratic principle. 

The tenets of his philosophy were not more palat- 
able. By what means he rose from the abyss of de- 
basement into which the society of his time had sunk, 
under the influence of aristocratic licence and sophis- 
tical atheism, to the enunciation of doctrines so infi- 
nitely superior to any the Greeks had yet entertained, 
must ever remain a question of deep interest. When 
we find him teaching the existence of one God, vindi- 
cating the nobler and better principles of our nature, 
and ascribing them to the dignity of our original ; as- 
serting that the present life is given us to prepare for 
another; that the present existence is an imprisonment 
of the soul ; that suicide is a crime against God and 
ourselves ; — when we hear such propositions, and divest- 
ing ourselves of our present notions, place ourselves for 
a moment in a community to whom such ideas were 
altogether new, we naturally turn to Judea, the land 
of Divine revelation, for the solution of the question. 
In the philosophy which preceded his time there is not 
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the least perceptible surmise of the spirit of man ; the 
poetical theology had represented physical life merely 
as a circumrotation of attraction and repulsion, of love 
and hatred. 

The age of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, is a grand 
era in the history, not of Grecian only, but of human 
mind. 

The venerable character of Socrates commands our 
admiration, equally with his political and philosophical 
theories. His superiority of mind over his contempo- 
raries, his bold attempt at the reformation of manners, 
his magnanimous defence against the malicious accusa- 
tions of his enemies, his fortitude under sentence of con- 
demnation, are perhaps more attractive to a reader of 
history than any peculiar tenets of his philosophy. Yet 
the Platonists and Peripatetics, in their investigation 
into the springs of moral and intellectual vitality, were 
materially assisted by the clue which the son of So- 
phroniscus put into their hands ; and if they divested 
themselves more completely of the puerilities of heathen 
superstition, it was because his instruction gave them 
advantage in setting out on their career of investiga- 
tion. 

Plato justly carries the palm as supreme oracle of 
philosophy. Though we cannot give him credit for the 
originating of all he advanced, knowing that he travel- 
led into Egypt and other countries, and there imbibed 
ideas of immortality from their only source — ^the reve- 
lation of God ; yet we cannot withhold a high respect 
for his persevering diligence in the acquisition and 
impartation of truth, and the candour which allowed 
him to ponder all he heard, in striking contrast to the 
conduct of his countrymen of a later day, who, " when 
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they beard of the resurrection of the dead," in scomfdl 
derision " mocked," or in supercilious apathy deferred 
to hear further of the matter. Plato was the first who 
established the immortality of the soul on substantial 
arguments; and his enunciations of doctrine had power 
to govern the opinions of thinking minds for ages, and 
to divide the sentiments of the learned to this very 
day. 

But if this power over the mental operations of his 
fellow-men be remarkable in Plato, in Aristotle it is 
marvellous. Whether we look at his philosophy in its 
influence on the reveries of the heathen sages in his 
own and other lands, or in its pernicious association 
with Christian doctrine; or in respect to the subtle 
sophisms with which it armed the contentious dispu- 
tants of the dark ages ; or in its insinuation into the 
reformed theology, diverting men's minds from the 
glories of Christian truth, into the intricate and gloomy 
regions of vain and subtle disquisition ; or in the su- 
percilious conceit with which its followers pronounced 
condemnation or approval on every announcement of 
doctrine made in Europe at a later period ; or in the 
deference still paid to the testimony and decision of 
the Stagyrite by the whole tribe of rhetoricians, logi- 
cians, moral philosophers, and debaters of every phase, 
we cannot do otherwise than greatly marvel. 

The age of Plato was the age of Euclid, another dis- 
ciple of the venerable Socrates, whose great work con- 
tinues to this day to be the standard of all geometrical 
knowledge. 

The imposition of an odious oligarchy on the Athe- 
nians by the victorious Spartans was a singular pro- 
ceeding on their part, and occasioned a mighty but 
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transient reaction of a spirit of independence on the 
part of the subjected state. The policy of the Spar- 
tans in depriving the states they subdued of their 
popular forms of government, was probably the error 
which prevented them from realizing their scheme of 
empire over Greece and Persia. Their proceedings in 
pursuit of universal rule present a striking contrast to 
the refined policy by which Philip of Macedon after- 
wards acquired it ; and the result of the one in the 
reference to Persian arbitration, and of the other in 
the destruction of the Persian monarchy, is not less so. 

Then comes a sudden revolution. Thebes assumed 
the ascendant for a time. The elevation, though bril- 
liant, was short ; and, after her fall, we find the states 
in an equality of exhaustion and passivity. 

Philip of Macedon prepared to erect a new empire 
on their ruins. He effected his purpose with the most 
consummate address. He never attempted any pro- 
ject at the wrong time. When Athens took alarm, he 
suspended operation ; as soon as Greece closed her 
eyes in the enjoyment of lethargic slumbers, he resum- 
ed his enterprise. With the utmost refinement of sub 
tilty, he turned to his advantage every movement of 
the republics in the transactions of the Sacred War. 
By assembling the Amphictyonic Council, and procur- 
ing his election in place of the Phocian representa- 
tives, he secured the authority of this venerable as- 
sembly, and, in its name, kindled war, professedly holy, 
whenever it suited his purpose. 

The way in which Alexander repressed the elastic 
boundings of liberty, which occurred on the death of 
Philip, was of a very different character, but success- 
ful in the present condition of the states. Sudden 
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flashes of bold decision mark the son, in contrast to 
the long-revolved plans of the father. His severity 
against Thebes, which at one time would have called 
forth all the energy of virtuous indignation, now awed 
into subjection ; and the Athenians, with Demosthenes 
himself, are found imploring the conqueror's mercy, and 
accepting with gratitude the extension of clemency. 

In his attempt to amalgamate the Persians and 
Greeks in one great empire, we find Alexander assum- 
ing the manners, customs, garb, and paraphernalia of 
eastern courts, — moulding Greece after Persia rather 
than Persia after Greece. This circumstance is an 
affecting one in the history of the Greeks ; but it ex- 
hibits the superior pliancy and elasticity of a nation 
built up under the influence of commercial enterprise 
and political liberty, over one pressed and sodden by 
despotic government, till it is incapable of any modifi- 
cation of character, or impression of directive impulse. 
Probably the amalgamation of elements so opposite 
would never have been effected; or, had Alexander's 
views been realized for a time, Grecian leaven would 
have tended upwards, and fermented the whole mass of 
Asiatic inertness. 

The experiment, however, was not tried. Blood- 
shed and anarchy, guilt, destruction, and death, fol- 
lowed the sudden turn in the tide of conquest which 
Alexander's decease occasioned. Only one of his suc- 
cessors is excepted from this representation. At a 
distance from the scene of contention, Ptolemy pro- 
moted the blessings of peace, literature, and science, 
among the Egyptians, and many Greeks found refuge 
under his protection. 

The conquests of Alexander, however, were almost 
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destruotiye to Grecian art and literature. The school 
of Alexandria did much to check its decline. The 
celebrated library was collected, theology, philosophy, 
and physic, studied with avidity, and the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures trandated into the Greek tongue. Yet the genius 
of learning is not seen here in the glow of originality, 
or the expansion of maturity. She rather appears in 
a favourable retreat, whither she has been driven to 
shelter her troubled spirit, and find peace from the rude 
distractions which had threatened her existence. 

After a desperate struggle for liberty, sustained by 
confederation in the Achaean League, promoted by 
Aratus and Philopoemen, men worthy the brightest 
days of Grecian glory, and frustrated by the jealousy 
of the rival repubhcs, the only successful enemy of 
Greece, she fell before the legions of Eome, and be- 
came a province of the aU-absorbing empire. 

This mortal blow to her political existence, was 
scarcely less fatal to her literary eminence. Polybius 
indeed appeared during the struggle, and gave a strong 
reviving stimulus to liberty and learning ; Pausanias, 
Lucian, and Plutarch, at a later period shed lustre 
through the gloom ; the Evangelists committed the 
treasures of gospel truth to the custody of the Greek. 
But the beauty and purity of the language soon be- 
came marred by amalgamation with other tongues, 
especially on the transfer of the seat of government 
to Byzantium, when the Latin became current in the 
native land of the Greek, was the latter corrupted and 
debased. 

The annals of the Greek church present indications 
of revival. Chrysostom, Basil, Cyril, and others, poured 
forth their strains of Christian eloquence with the 
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purity and force of the ancient tongue. But the coi^ 
flicting jargon of hostile sects which followed, did much 
more to darken counsel and confound language, l^an 
to elicit light, and purify its medium. Constantinople 
being a sort of mart where all nations met, and all sorts 
of dialects were spoken, the Greek language became 
further and further debased jfrom the purity of its ori- 
ginal. The conquest of the city by the Turks drove 
the more spirited and talented Greeks into Europe, 
and threatened to extinguish every remnant of the ex- 
istence of the ancient nation. This was averted by 
the policy of Mahomet, who fostered the Greek church, 
that he might balance the power of the Eoman. 

I have carried this sketch beyond the limits of 
ancient history. It might be followed by an outline 
of the literary history of modern Greece, with an ac- 
count of the revival of letters which has occurred since 
the late restoration of her liberties, and of the number 
of literary and scientific publications, British, French, 
and German, which have been translated into her 
modem tongue. Such a supplement cannot fail to be 
highly interesting to an intelligent pupil, who has fol- 
lowed the fortunes of this admirable people through 
all the affecting vicissitudes of their eventful history. 

As you come down to later times in tracing the his- 
tory of European nations, you will find that learning 
becomes an element of influence much more pow^rM 
and extensive than at any former period, and it will 
occupy your studious attention accordingly. A change 
of marked and decided character took place in the cir- 
cumstances and even in the destinies of nations, when 
students and authors, no longer shut up in cloisters, 
and separated from all social influences, become men 
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the world, ambitions to shine on its theatre, forming its 
taste, and awakening its perceptions. 

An account of the Greek Kevolution, which should 
cwnit from the enumeration of causes, the increase of 
knowledge, and the spirit of liberty, infused by the 
songs of Kiga, and his graver writings, would be as im- 
perfect as an account of the French Kevolution, which 
should neglect to trace the influence on the public mind 
of the writings and personal intercourse of Fenelon, 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Kousseau. 

As the history of Greece is pre-eminently interesting 
in respect to its literature, so is that of Kome in respect 
to its politics. The study of its history in this parti- 
cular feature may be pursued in two ways : externally, 
as it relates to the acquisition of territory, the mode of 
incorporating subdued states, the treatment of those 
which were not incorporated, the nature of treaties of 
peace, the settlement and government of colonies, the 
accommodation of government to the several circum- 
stances and character of the divers nations for whom 
Rome legislated in the plenitude of her power; all these 
things are worthy the attentive consideration of the his- 
toric student. Or it may be pursued in reference to 
internal policy. The perpetual struggle between the 
patricians and plebians, the grounds of the complaints 
made by the latter, the political principles of the seve- 
ral revolutionists who appeared on the stage, the effect 
of the changes adopted from time to time for the ame- 
lioration of acknowledged evils, or extorted from the 
rulers by the pertinacity of the commons, the position 
and power of the Senate at different periods, will form 
the subjects of research ; and we may descend into 

o 
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more domestic details, as the laws of inheritance, the 
treatment of slaves, &c. 

I think I have now suggested all that seems to me 
primarily important in the mode of conducting the 
study of history. I will close my remarks on this sub- 
ject here, and proceed in my next to the consideration 
of mythology. 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER IX. 

HISTOEY— MYTHOLOGY. 

My Dear M , The histories of the great nations 

of antiquity are so closely interwoven with their mytho- 
logy, that it is impossible to enter deeply into the study 
of the one without a pretty extensive acquaintance with 
the other. A nation's condition and character cannot 
be disassociated from its religious belief, nor its career 
and influence be traced without an investigation of both. 

An examination into the divers forms of mythologic 
delusion, as they existed among the great nations of 
the ancient world, is a wholesome exercise to an en- 
lightened and sensible mind. The survey of what 
" every man did in the dark chambers of his imagery" 
has a strong tendency to humble a Christian, by disco- 
vering much concerning the nature of men, and the 
nature of sin, which she could not elsewhere learn; 
and to fill her with gratitude for the grace which has 
introduced her into the open regions of light and 
luxury. 

Do not, however, lead your pupils into the detail of 
mythologic error, without giving them a general know- 
ledge of the character and workings of the diflferent sys- 
tems, considered as a whole. The celestial phantasma- 
goria of ideal existence created by the inventive fancy 
of the Greeks, which taxed every object in nature for 
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contribution, and included gods of the household and 
of the nation, gods of the river and of the sea, gods 
of the fountain and of the forest, with the ideal host of 
nymphs, and fawns, and satyrs, and the souls of de- 
parted heroes, was very different in character to the 
simple theology of Central Asia, confined to a singly 
symbolical emblem — fire. That figment of a disordered 
imagination, the transmigration of souls, gave a new 
and decided character to the Hindoo mythology ; and 
Egypt brought the elements of magic and legerdemain 
to give a varied texture to the tissue of falsehood. 

It is this wondrous subtlety and variety in the sys- 
tems, this endless diversity in the devious tracks " all 
ending in despair," which powerfully affects us, and 
calls us to exult in the unity and consistency of truth, 
" majestic in her own simplicity." 

Nor is it less affecting, when traversing this " many 
coloured world of fables," to recognise some vestiges of 
eternal truth, hear some fugitive tones, see some mo- 
mentary flashes of that knowledge which, though "they 
did not like to retain," they could not wholly exclude, 
and whose lingering remnants appear as a swift witness 
against them. 

It appears to me that the vestiges of traditional truth 
in heathen mythology are traceable in proportion as the 
nation has existed in a state of stagnature, and are 
farthest lost in those nations who have risen to emi- 
nence in literature and philosophy. Indeed, it is cer- 
tain, that the path of error once entered, the greater the 
activity of the wanderer, the wider and more devious 
will be his course. Yet, among the ever-thinking 
Greeks, some minds arose which had the sagacity to 
discover the pure flames of truth, feeble and flickering 
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as they were, and almost overpowered by the murky 
glare of error. Socrates and Plato did this, and it is 
touching in the extreme to watch such spirits, mighty 
in their inherent capability, investigating, and ponder- 
ing, and prosecuting laborious research, by the dim 
guidance of this inefficient illumination. 

The aspect of the Greeks during the age of these 
philosophers is most curious, as far as it affects religion. 
Having had no beaten path made ready for them, their 
efforts bear the character of mental explorations into 
unknown regions, and are peculiarly fitted to teach us 
how far man can, by the unassisted power of his own 
nature, advance in the pursuit of truth. Rich as was 
iheir poetry, their philosophy was not less ingenious 
and indicative of mental activity; and at this era, these 
two appeared in the position of antagonistic principles. 
Most of the philosophers inveighed against the popular 
notions of the universe, of God, and of man, as too 
material, and if not despicable, at least unsatisfactory. 
They were perpetually holding Homer and Hesiod up 
to ridicule, and did not forbear to condemn them in 
the severest terms for the irrational and immoral repre- 
sentations of the Deity contained in their works, and 
thus made part of the popular creed. With this con- 
demnatory judgment of the philosophers, we have no 
hesitation in according. Homer's gods are certainly 
much inferior to his heroes ; coarser, more enslaved by 
passions, in every respect less godlike beings ; in fact, 
his representations of the gods are the weak parts of 
his works. Hesiod's theology is absolute materialism. 
In the whole of his vast work there is not a surmise of 
a pervading spirit. Nature is represented only in her 
character of fertility and fulness of life ; and his de- 
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Bcriptions of gods, their forms and their histories are 
so odious and disagreeable, that they never could have 
been tolerated, by a people so alive to impressions of 
the beautiful, but for the allegorical meaning hidden 
within them. 

The defect of mythology for all purposes of comfort 
and satisfaction appears most forcibly in the doctrines 
they embraced in reference to the soul. The indistinct 
and gloomy world of shades was anything but a de- 
sirable consummation of life, when believed, and its be- 
lief was not compatible with a moment's serious ques- 
tioning. The farthest they ever advanced towards a 
notion of immortality was to assert the indestructible 
nature of the vital principle, which, they said, pervaded 
the universe, and of which every human being formed a 
part. They had no conception of personal existence 
after death, or if Pythagoras did assert it, it was only 
involved in his assumption of the doctrine of transmi- 
gration. In fact, the whole phase of Greek mythology 
is strangely anomalous ; the absurdity of the system, 
in connection with the acuteness with which it was de- 
fended, and the high elegance of diction in which its 
principles are propounded, cannot be othCT than humi- 
liating to a thoughtfdl mind. 

But it is not in the researches of philosophy, it is 
not in the gorgeous glitter of a splendid ritual, the 
pageant of festivals, or the beguiling witchery of music 
and poetry, that we are to examine the character of 
heathen mythology. Would that all her disclosures 
were but fables ! Would that they had no other basis 
than the flights of an inventive fancy I There are rites 
and practices which no trappings can veil, and aspects 
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which no meretricious bedizzenments can charm into 
beauty. 

It is in the workings of mind among the people, a,s 
fJEir as we can trace them, that we look for the character 
of their worship. And we can trace them. What are 
those tragic offerings we read of? — the immolation of 
tender children — the ingenious torture of human vic- 
tims ? They are the resorts of spirits phrensied by fear 
— the utterings of dread, of shrinking terror — terror so 
viyid and restless that there is nothing too costly with 
which to purchase peace. And think you that the 
inward tumult was calmed, and the fearful apprehen- 
sion appeased by propitiation ? Ah no, it was as a 
worm that never died within them, as a fire no shed- 
ding of blood could quench. What is that endless 
multiplication of rites and emblems, that active search 
for objects of worship, which makes the city an empo- 
rium of altars, statues, and temples ? It is the rest- 
less effort to augment the bribe offered to the deities 
at the suggestion of a clamorous conscience, to atone 
for crimes ever increasing in magnitude. And will this 
costly aggregation suffice to appease the conscience 
and speak peace to the troubled soul ? Ah no, fancy 
must again plume her wings in search of other objects, 
and return to reap the fruit of her labour in vexatipn 
of spirit. What is that round of unmeaning mummery 
we see each day repeated, — that spiritless reiteration 
of ceremony that seems alike uninteresting to performer 
and spectator ? It indicates a state of lethargic apathy 
— ^priests and people alike asleep. And is there truth 
conveyed in their symbolic usages which will rouse the 
energies and quicken the slumbering conscience ? Ah 
no ! it is " a sleep that will know no waking" from any 
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dtimulant they can supply — ^it is the sleep of spiritual 
death. 

Such was every soul's experience. The many hurried 
along the stream of time without a passing reflection on 
what they did, or saw, or felt, or heard. The few pon- 
dered, inquired, and drank from the fountains of wisdom 
to which they had access. Of these some quenched their 
thirst, and fancied the shadow they had grasped a liv- 
ing substance. Some, dissatisfied with all that could 
be offered to them, abandoned inquiry in disgust and 
settled in universal scepticism. Some drowned the 
stirrings and cravings of spirit by a plunge into the 
vortex of dissipation ; and the character of the prevail- 
ing pleasures bear mournful testimony to the perver- 
sion of the spirit they could satisfy. All the thinking 
minds were involved in one of two alternatives — relapse 
into inanity, or the weariness and sickness of heart 
attending a restless, hopeless, indefinite pursuit. 

Let your pupils view the state of the heathen world 
in the light of revelation ; and let them recognise the 
power of revelation to dissipate ignorance, doubt, and 
despair, the night of darkness and death ; to awakp 
the soul to hopes of immortality, to quench its fears 
and gratify its longings. 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER X. 

HISTORY — ^PBOVIDENCE. 

My Dear M , It is the dignity and glory of 

history to exhibit the workings of Divine Providence 
in the conduct of particular nations ; judging, chastis- 
ing, preserving, and blessing them and their genera- 
tions; and instructing by their experience the nations 
yet unborn. This must not be overlooked by one who 
would introduce the young to her stores of knowledge 
and instruction. 

■ In the record of past events, we find much that plainly 
indicates a selection and training of certain individuiJ 
men as the agents, certain countries as the sphere, and 
certain ages as the season for the accomplishment of 
some high purpose ; the preparation for which we can 
trace backwards, and the consequences forwards, and 
s6e that the whole is the result of persevering design. 
Still more in the phenomena of history, or those events 
which stand out alone, contrary to the expected course 
of national movements, is evidently stamped the im- 
press of the " mighty hand unseen." 

The one great fact to which all history has reference, 
is the advent of the Son of God, " the divine key-stone 
in the arch of universal history ;" and in all great na- 
tional changes there is a bearing more or less evident 
on the destiny of man as affected by this one event. 

In the general history of the world, and in the annals 
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of individual nations^ much is recorded which exhibits 
in living characters knowledge concerning man, his 
nature, the effects of departure from truth, and the 
strange and mournfully destructive influence of false- 
hood, in all the different phases it has assumed, accord- 
' ing to the diversity of character in those who have lov- 
ingly embraced it. 

The mechanical wisdom of the Babylonians, which 
enabled them to gratify their pride by the erection of 
cities whose architectural magnificence and internal 
regulations take their place among the wonders of the 
world ; the physiolo^cal wisdom of the Hindoos, exhi- 
bited in their inquiries into the mode of existence in 
every thing they saw, and enabling them to mingle 
much of the truth of natural science with their mytho- 
logic errors ; the sound political wisdom of the Chinese, 
seen in the admirable frame-work of their institutions 
as adapted to their purpose pf supercilious isolation ; 
the scientific wisdom of the Egyptians, exhibited in the 
almost incredible effects produced by the magic mys- 
teries of her subtle priesthood ; the philosophical wis- 
dom of the Greeks, which shames the past and instructs 
the present age ; all, all is associated with superstition 
so gross, and practices so debasing, as to make us blush 
for our nature in the very highest character it can as- 
sume apart from the knowledge of God. The world 
by wisdom cannot find out God. Man once surrender- 
ing the knowledge of Him, never will, never can regain 
it, unless by a wonderful intervention of forgiving love 
on the part of Him from whom he has revolted. 
■ The admission of this truth is essential to a right 
understanding of ourselves and of the gospel ; and she 
who reads the pages of early history receives a testimony 
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to its truth which no candid and reflecting mind can 
reject. 

" After that in the wisdom of God, the world by 
wisdom knew not God ; it pleased God by the foolish- 
ness of preaching, to save them that believe." 

Three nations were selected " to prepare the way of 
the Lord," " to make straight in the desert a highway 
for our God." The Hebrews — that to them should 
be committed the oracles of revelation and the predic- 
tions of prophecy ; that they should carry forward a 
system of typical rites most wisely chosen to exhibit 
truth in the only way in which man was yet able to 
receive it, and which should assist in unfolding the 
principles of the Gospel to the end of time ; that they 
should form the nucleus of that great assembly from 
all nations, and kindred, and people, and tongues, who 
should be redeemed from sin and brought back to Gt>d. 
The Greeks — that they should attain to a degree of 
philosophic wisdom, depth of research into the princi- 
ples of human and inanimate nature, nice discrimina- 
tion of differences, and excellence of taste in imagina- 
tive pursuits, rhetoric, poetry, and the fine arts ; and 
thus acquire a language sufficiently distinctive, copious, 
rich, diffiisive, and refined, to furnish a fit vehicle for 
conveyance of the glad tidings, and a safe depositary 
to the end of time against all the dangers arising from 
the conflicting usages of different tongues and varying 
creeds. The Eomans — that they might assemble the 
nations together to hear. A rude and contemptible 
city erected on the banks of the Tiber by a lawless clan, 
was the weak thing chosen by God to accomplish this 
mighty movement. Seven hundred years He led on 
her tribes from victory to victory, using their growing 
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power as an instrument for effecting the minor pur- 
poses of his will among the nations, but bending every 
propensity of their character, and every circumstance 
of their history, to the accomplishment of his design 
to form the world into one vast assemblage, break down 
every barrier which might impede the fluent currency 
of the message of mercy, and ensure a general tran- 
quillity. The course of fulfilment was violent and dis- 
ruptive, its history constantly renews the tale of a na- 
tion upheaved and overturned. But as soon as the 
great work was done, " He stilled the noise of the seas, 
the noise of their waves, and the tumult of the people." 
He conferred on Augustus the strength of mind and 
energy of character which enabled him to command an 
empire of such unwonted extension ; and on MecaBuas 
the political sagacity to work the sundry springs of 
the mighty and complicated engine. But after this 
purpose was accomplished, and He withdrew his aid, 
the enlightened policy of Vespasian, and the admirable 
magistracy of Trajan, the wise economy of Adrian, and 
the benign administration of the Antonies, were alike 
inefficient to preserve the monstrous corporation from 
dismemberment and ruin. 

Then, when the gospel had been proclaimed among 
the gathered nations, came the arrangements necessary 
that the " ends of the earth might see the salvation of 
God." In these was mingled judgment and mercy. The 
east and north poured forth their sons as instruments 
fitted for the work of destruction. But look for a mo- 
ment at the state of things, and you will find that the 
judgment, though terrible, was just, and the mercy be- 
yond all praise. 

By the conquests which, in the providence of God, 
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she has been permitted to achieve for the fulfilment of 
His own purposes, Rome had exalted herself; and she 
contemplated the dominion as gained by the might of 
her power, and for the honour of her majesty. Taking 
the truth which was put into her hands to humble her, 
and that she might drink of the stream and diffuse it 
.through her empire, she iniquitously perverted it as 
another element of arrogant assumption, an instrument 
by which she might bring man's mental, as well as his 
physical energies, in abject prostration at her feet. Is 
it usual for such a position of self-complacent assump- 
tion to be disturbed by other than violent means ? The 
invasion of the Goths came like an electric shock to 
disturb her quiet settlement upon her lees ; and after 
the fearful collision which made the earth to tremble, 
succeeded a coalition whose benefits it even now enjoys. 
The invading nations had cast off the knowledge of 
God, and then remained for ages in a state of intellec- 
tual stagnature ; but they possessed withal a healthy 
and vigorous state of energy, the very counterpoise to 
the stupor of sated appetite which characterized Kome ; 
and their corporation into the empire was as a savour 
of salt. 

The baneful features of Gothic character were, how- 
ever, the first to develop themselves, in the efforts of 
barbarism to destroy the productions of learning and 
art. But God graciously prevented this, by restoring 
the Eastern Empire after the lapse of a few years ; and 
here the treasures of Grecian lore were preserved till 
the nations, settled in their different localities on the 
Continent, and partially improved by their association 
with Koman civilization, were ready to receive them. 
Then Byzantium was suffered to fall by the sword of 
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the barbarian, and the Greeks, driven into the inner 
countries of Europe, diffused the treasures of learning, 
awakened the dormant mind, and dispersed nourish* 
ment by which the mental energies attained a vigour 
which enabled them to throw off the shackles of epiri- 
tual despotism. 

In the accomplishment of thb revolution, Mahome- ^ 
danism did its part — that strange and monstrous power, 
standing forth in history alone, which the philosophical 
historian scarce knows how to represent, and hesitates 
to direct the student in his inquiries wherefore it was 
set up. May we suppose that one design might be to 
exhibit spiritual and temporal power in the most fear- 
ful combination they can assume, that of spiritual des- 
potism ; that man might be warned and averted from 
ever repeating the association ? Whether this did or 
did not form a part of the Divine purpose in the per- 
mission, well would it have been for man had he made 
this use of the unsightly vision. 

And then the Reformation itself — ^how glorious the 
development of providential superintendence — ^the won- 
derful adaptation of instrumentality — ^the remarkable 
preservation of agents — the marvellous restraining of 
enemies — ^the apt conjunction of adventitious circum- 
stances ! I dare not enter into the detail, the narra- 
tion would swell into a volume ere the tale were half 
told. 

Besides this fundamental purpose in the providential 
dealings of God, often may we trace His directive and 
restraining hand preserving or extending the minor 
sources of human well-being. It is not in the enact- 
ments of Jewish government alone, where He was Le- 
gislator and King, that God appears among the nations 
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for the vindication of the oppressed, the help of the poor 
and needy, the sustenance of the destitute, the pro- 
tection of the friendless. Many a time does history re- 
cognise the Lord by the judgment which he executeth. 
Many a time in the course of her record does she un- 
wittingly represent Him as arising " for the oppression 
of the poor, for the sighing of the needy," and " setting 
him in safety from him that would ensnare him." We 
cannot trace the annals of nations without exclaiming, 
" Verily there is a God that ruleth in the earth." His 
power is seen when he '' putteth down one, and setteth 
up another," without any one daring to inquire, " What 
doest thou ?" His justice is seen in the more detailed 
relation of particular incidents ; and " he is wise who 
will observe His judgment, whether it be done against 
a nation, or against a man only." 

Lead your pupils to the attainment of this wisdom. 
Let them never trace the rise and fall of a nation's 
glory, the record of her prosperity and her trouble, 
without being constantly directed to observe the finger 
of God. Especially in the history of our own country, 
point out to them how God has again and again ap- 
peared for the vindication of truth and freedom. The 
history of England discloses traces of Divine Provi- 
dence which an Englishwoman should not contemplate 
without emotion, nor a Christian without adoring gra- 
titude. 

I have not received a single letter from you since I 
commenced the subject of History. I cannot write 
with the same spirit and freedom if you withhold your 
usual dissertation on my remarks. Let me know what 
you think of my prescriptions and plans, and believe 
me, 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTEB XL 

HISTORY — ^INTEBEST IN POLITICS. 

And so, my dear M , your abstinence from re- 
marks on my letters on history has arisen from disap- 
proval ; which you forbore to express till I had said all 
I meant to say. You have a dread of the approach of 
that most repulsive personage — a female politician; 
and certainly, as you represent her, she is an individual 
most carefully to be avoided. But let us leave her for 
a moment, whilst we settle the principles on which we 
shall judge her, and determine in what her forbidding 
aspect consists. 

Allow me to demand from you a definite reply to 
this question, What object do you aim at in attempt- 
ing to make your pupil a good historian ? Rejecting 
the enlightened intelligence of men and things, confer- 
ring the power to judge of aU that is going on in her 
own day, in its bearing on the interests of millions liv- 
ing, and of myriads yet unborn, which is the object I 
would propose to myself; what advantage is left to re- 
pay you and your pupil for your toil ? You admit the 
propriety of using history as an illustration of the pro- 
vidence of God ; but is your pupil to be tai^ht to re- 
gard the providence of God in refer^oc to the past, 
and disregard it in the present ? Or would you really 
confine her acquired intelligence to an abstract unin- 
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flaential admiration of God's dealings in the nations ; 
and forbid her to reduce it to practice, and derive the 
happy and valuable habit of trusting in His providen- 
tial guidance, and praying with intelligent earnestness 
for his needful interference in the affairs of the present ? 
Ah, my dear, you must admit the reference to Provi- 
dence to its full extent, or give it up altogether ; and 
if you do the last, you will be reduced to the necessity 
of taking your position upon ground I am sure you 
would hot willingly occupy. I see no alternative for 
you, then, but to declare that every one is expected to 
have a knowledge of the leading events of history, and 
80 you and the learner toil that you may escape the 
feeHng of shame if ignorance on this subject should be 
exposed. Indeed ! ashamed of the non-possession of 
that which yet you will not apply to its direct and legi- 
timate use ! More ashamed of wanting a talent, than 
of keeping it unoccupied I And then, is not this feel- 
ing of shame another argument for me ? Is it reason- 
able that a lady should be convicted if found ignorant 
of the influence of feudal oppression on her ancestors ; 
and condemned if she form an opinion of the influence 
of political institutions on her contemporaries, her 
children, her descendants. Away with this arbitrary 
despotism of Prejudice ; I will examine the grounds 
on which any authority claims obedience from me, and 
hers I utterly repudiate. Events are now transpiring 
in this country alone, which history will gather and 
deposit as gems ; and a^e we to be told that mankind, 
or more absurdly still, that the female part of the pc- 
poktion of this country, is to display no interest in 
ihese events, utter no comment upon them, elicit no 

u 
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wisdom, until they have exchanged the living presence 
for the shadowy portraiture of historic testimony ? 

But let us look at this terrible picture you have drawn 
of a political lady. My dear, at first sight a feature is 
presented which totally destroys all analogy to my pupi] 
well instructed in history. Your lady is unintelligent, 
whilst I have been labouring with all my might that 
my pupil should be thoroughly enlightened. K this be 
indeed she, she has divested herself of aU that I had 
provided with so much cost ; thrown aside her know- 
ledge and judgment, and assumed ignorant zeal and 
party spirit in its stead. Nay, it is impossible that she 
can have done this. She loved and prized the costly 
talents as much as I could desire, and knew party-spi- 
rit, and despised it — this is not she. 

No, my dear M , if you wish to do your part to 

decrease the number of living prototypes to your per- 
sonification, you cannot effect your purpose better than 
by increasing the number of young ladies going forth 
into society, whose study of history has been conducted 
in the way I have described. 

But you further object, that it is universally con- 
sidered unfeminine, in bad taste, and even improper, for 
a lady to be heard talking politics. 

I think this is not strictly true, it is not universally, 
but partially that it is so considered. 

An intelligent mind will never feel disgust to hear 
the politics of the day intelligently discussed, whoso- 
ever may be the speaker. And even supposing that 
public opinion should impose silence on this subject, 
interdicted to a lady's lips ; what then ? Her know- 
ledge, after all, is chiefly for herself — it will expand her 
mind, work a beneficial moral influence, exercise her 
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sympathies, and make her prayers for her country in- 
telligent and interested, instead of being blind and 
general. 

Besides, the conveyance of first impressions to the 
youthful mind, and the correction of its errors, de- 
volve on many women, who do not assume our pro- 
fessional office ; there are, indeed, few ladies who are 
not required to render more or less of this service to 
their generation, and here her knowledge may be ap- 
plied most beneficially. 

From your remark, that ladies have no personal 
concern in political principles, I diflfer. Should you 
prove it correct, I would reply. K on this important 
subject, in which pre-eminently the judgment is apt to 
be warped by convictions of personal interest, there 
can be found a portion of the population free from such 
a bias, by no means let them be excluded from the ex- 
amination of its principles. But do you really mean 
to limit the range of your pupil's knowledge by " per- 
sonal concern?" What personal concern has she in 
questions of astronomical and geological science ? 
And is she not to contemplate the economy of the bee, 
the beaver, and the ant, because she cannot assist in 
their interesting arrangements ? 

Are you convinced ? If these representations of the 
matter be true and imexaggerated, then let me en- 
treat you not to vacillate between the prescriptions of 
prejudice and those of truth, but courageously to lay 
aside the one and adopt the other. 

But, my dear, I have not done with history, and — 
more alarming still ! — I have in preparation a letter on 
politics. 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XII. 

HISTORY — APOLITICAL ECONOMY. 

My Dear M , If we wish to make the study of 

history an element of mental growth and improvement 
— if we wish to extend its lessons beyond the barren 
facts that certain kings reigned and died, that certain 
battles were fought, and certain victories won ; that 
certain nations and certain individuab acquired power, 
or were brought into adversity — a knowledge of the 
principles of political economy is essential. We can- 
not take a step further without the aid of intelligence 
from this source. If we would regard history as a de- 
tail of the circumstances which affect the well-being of 
the human race ; of the causes which contribute to na- 
tional wealth and prosperity ; to national peace and 
freedom ; to national intelligence and morality ; and of 
the causes which retard progress in these respects — 
then in studying history, we are in feet studying poli- 
tical economy ; and we are much more likely to study 
it efficiently when our abstract principles are settled, 
than when exercising a judgment previously uninform- 
ed, and apt to be partialized by the feelings excited 
whilst tracing the circumstances of the narration. 

And would you really put a book on political econo- 
my into the hands of a young lady in the school-room, 
and compel her to traverse its dull and uninterestiDg 
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details ? you will inquire, with disapproving look. Yes, 
I would indeed put such a book into her hand ; but 
I would previously have induced a state of inquiring 
interest which should make her look upon its pages 
with desire rather than with disgust. I care, however, 
very little about the book ; your instruction may, if 
you prefer it, be altogether incidental. In the course 
of historical and general reading, many opportunities 
will occur for extemporaneous and verbal instruction 
in the principles which should regulate social confede- 
rations, and individual efforts for the welfare of the 
many. 

Fenelon's Adventures of Telemachus is full of such 
matter, suggestive of inquiry and remark. Take this 
passage from his third book : '' Expliquez moi les vrais 
moyens d' ^tablir un jour a Itaque un pareil commerce. 
Faites, me repondit-il comme on fait ici : recevez bien 
et facilement tons les etrangers ; faites leur trouver dans 
vos ports la siirete. la commodite, la liberte entiere ; ne 
vous laisser jamais entrainer ni par T avarice, ni par 
V orgueil. Le vrai moyen de gagner beaucoup, est de 
ne vouloir jamais trop gagner, et de savoir perdre a 
propos. Faites-vous aimer par tons les etrangers ; 
sou&ez m^me quelque chose d'eux; soyez constant 
dans les regies du commerce ; qu'elles soient simples et 
fiicile ; accoutumez vos peuples k les suivre inviolable- 
ment ; punissez severement la fraude, et meme la negli- 
gence ou le faste des marchands qui mine le commerce, 
en ruinant les hommes qui le font. 

" Sur-tout n' entreprenez jamais de g^ner le com- 
merce pour le tourner selon vos vues. D faut que le 
prince ne s'en mele point, de peur de le gener, et qu'il 
en laifise tout le projQJb a ses sujets qui en ont la peine ; 
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autrement il les decouragera ; il en tirera assez d'avan- 
tages, par les grandes richesses qui entreront dans ses 
etats. Le commerce est comme certaines sources ; si 
vous voulez detoumer leur cours vous les faites tarir. 
H n'y a que le profit et la commodite qui attirent les 
etrangers chez vous ; si vous leur rendez le commerce 
moins commode et moins utile, ils se retirent insensible- 
ment et ne reviennent plus, parceque d' autres peuple, 
profitant de votre imprudence, les attirent chez eux, et 
les accoutument k se passer de vous." 

The book abounds in such passages, in which the 
good archbishop states his principles of political econo- 
my. I have selected this, because I admire its decided 
testimony to the fundamental principle of commercial 
prosperity — unrestrained barter with every people who 
have commodity to offer for what they receive. I am 
very far, however, from regarding Fenelon as authority 
on this subject. Many of his principles are far from 
being kindred with that I have adduced. Too often 
his ideas are conformed to the arbitrary policy of the 
government under which he lived ; and oftener still the 
amiabiUty and benevolence of his disposition, his will- 
ingness to " think no evil," and perhaps his defective 
views on a subject which materially affects all schemes 
of human happiness — Oman's inherent depravity — led 
him to indulge in visions of national bliss, such as Fic- 
tion has often described, but History never ; and which, 
if ever they be realized, will owe their origin to some- 
thing more potent than the external regulations to 
which the archbishop attributes them. 

It is not necessary, however, that we should subscribe 
to all his opinions, before we can turn them to account 
in the work of instruction. The judgment of the 
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learner is perhaps called to a more valuable exercise of 
activity when questioning the decisions of an author 
than when conforming to them. I would rather bring 
the mind to form its own decisions on subjects of this 
nature, than prescribe a judgment for its adoption. 
" How do you think such an object would be best se- 
cured ?" " Which of these two courses appears to you 
to be the more just ?" " Such a measure is certainly 
very advantageous to such a party ; but how does this 
other party stand affected by it ?" " And if this second 
party's interests are crippled and injured, may not the 
interests of the first, in consequence, be ultimately un- 
dermined ?" A young mind intelligently trained will 
generally decide on such questions as these (supposing 
them to be fully within the range of her reasoning 
powers) with a judgment accordant to the simple re- 
quirements of truth and equity. I have many times 
found my own views of a question in political econo- 
my cleared and simplified, by conversing on it with my 
pupils. Sympathising with a learner, to whom the 
issues of things are developed by degrees, we occupy a 
more favourable position for the exercise of judgment 
than we could otherwise have obtained ; and escape, as 
far as possible, from the bias which a knowledge of the 
result almost infallibly creates. 

Immediately succeeding the passage from Telema- 
chus which I have quoted at length, is an account of 
the effects of Pygmalion's tyranny on the prosperity of 
Tyre ; which furnishes ample opportunity for the instil- 
ment of just notions respecting the security of property 
as an essential element of national wealth ; thence to 
the examination of the foundation on which property 
rests ; the way in which civilization is involved as a 
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certain cpnsequence of its secure tenure, and checked 
or destroyed in proportion as security is lost. This 
one principle will throw light on a host of historic nar- 
rations ; and your pupil will soon be able to exemplify 
the principle for themselves, by a reference to the dif- 
ferent conditions in which nations are found at diffe- 
rent periods of their history, according as individual 
rights have been respected or invaded. 

In " Robinson Crusoe," " The Swiss Family Robin- 
son," some of Miss Edgeworth's Tales for the Young, 
and many other productions of juvenile literature, you 
will find narration suggestive of instruction on this sub- 
ject ; which will be greatly aided by the excited inte- 
rest, and the practical illustration contained in the 
story. 

But history furnishes the most valuable elucidation 
of principles. Take any prominent event, any crisis 
in the experience of a people, and be^n to narrate it 
from the very commencement of the operation of its 
causes, as far as they can be traced towards their first 
issues ; and you will unavoidably find yourself revolv- 
ing questions of political economy and applying its 
principles. 

Take the American Revolution — you have the sub- 
jects of emigration, colonization, the relation of a colony 
to the parent state, the nature of her dependence ; the 
subject of taiLation, its foundation, advantages, limits ; 
the various resources, and divers kinds of energy exhi- 
bited in an old country and in a new one. 

Or, take the French Revolution — ^you have its grand 
cause, the exemption of the clergy and nobles from 
taxation, producing an ever-increasing financial embar- 
rassment on the part of government. You follow it 
through the narration of Sully's measures for retriev- 
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ing the exhaustion of the exchequer consequent on 
the civil wars; the enormous expenditure of Louis 
XIV., and his expulsion of a large number of the best 
tax-payers by the revocation of the edict of Nantes ; 
the wise and noble efforts of Turgot and Necker to 
avert impending danger, by inducing the privileged 
orders to bear a part of the public burdens ; the in- 
fluence of the publicity of state accounts as a right of 
the people supplying the finances ; the effect of the 
injudicious restoration of a right so long withheld, by 
the publication of Necker's Compte Rendu. Again, 
in the violent proceedings of the people under the 
goidance of passions inflamed by the most erroneous 
views respecting the nature of liberty, and the founda- 
tions of national prosperity ; the illustrations of the 
principles of political economy are abundant. 

Or, turn to the Greek Revolution — the exemplifica- 
tions of these principles by facts are not less ample, and 
are far more impressive to a general reader, than all 
the learned arguments of Lord Erskine, Mr Bentham, 
and others, who brought the energies of their powerful 
minds to investigate the position of Greece and devise 
means of ameliorating her sufferings. 

Do not mistake me. I am not arguing that political 
economy is worthy of study chiefly as throwing light 
on history. I think, on the contrary, that it is the 
more valuable study in point of utility, and that the 
greatest value of history consists in the elucidation of 
economics by facts, and in the conviction wrought by 
the record of experience, respecting the benefit of ad- 
herence, and the evil of non-conformity with their 
maxims. 
. As an exercise of the reasoning powers, a means of 
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strengthening the judgment, the science would be well 
worthy of study, even were its principles pure abstrac- 
tions. But they are not. There is not in the whole 
range of her scholastic pursuits one that will so ma- 
terially aid in qualifying your pupil to take a high 
station in life, command an intelligent influence, and 
become a blessing to her generation. A woman has 
much more to do in the infusion of practical wisdom 
into the general arrangements of social and civil life, 
than appears on a slight consideration. In the con- 
duct of the wide department of economy which is com- 
mitted to their working, ladies have done much injury 
to the cause of political improvement, by following the 
dictates of unenlightened benevolence, and by com- 
mitting the manifold errors of a judgment viewing 
things as they are seen on the surface, and never pene- 
trating to their issues. A general improvement in in- 
telligence on their part, would be an extensive national 
benefit. 

The science is so immediately connected with the 
daily occurrences of life, and spreads itself into such 
numberless minute ramifications where its presence is 
never suspected, that, in fact, no individual who takes 
an active part in the duties of life, in whatever station, 
is destitute of opinions on the subject ; and what is 
wanted is a provision of fixed principles, which shall be 
ever present to direct the judgment, in its dealings with 
current cbcumstances, to the formation of opinions ac- 
cordant with truth. 

In its moral influence the study is valuable. It re- 
veals some of the less apparent operations of Divine 
Providence, and some aspects of the social relation and 
the social duties which are apt to be overlooked. If 
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the study of the physiology of the human frame, the 
adaptation of its organs and members to their several 
functions, and the wonderful provisions for the supply 
of elasticity and vigour, be useful as inspiring admi- 
ration, confidence, and gratitude towards the Creator : 
—such emotions are not less fully awakened by examin- 
ing the organization of the body politic — the wonder- 
ful provision of nature for the supply of the springs of 
vitality — the wise arrangement by which any check or 
paralyzation of its active frinctions is provided against 
by a natural restorative which operates only when re- 
quired, and the way in which the disorders consequent 
on the errors of inexperience and unreasonableness are 
mitigated, by the self-renovating principle which Pro- 
vidence has infused throughout her system. But there 
is one great distinction to be observed in investigating 
these different subjects, — in studying the processes of 
the physical frame, I view the involuntary activities of 
a system of organic vitality, — in investigating the pro- 
cess of political life, I study the operation of voluntary 
activities in a corporation of which I form an intelli- 
gent member. 

These remarks are of a very general nature. I fear 
to go into detail, because it will involve a very partial 
and imperfect treatment of the subject, or lead me into 
a prolixity of discussion quite incompatible with my 
present purpose. There is, however, one subject on 
which I cannot forbear to expatiate, as being a means 
by which an intelligent woman may very materially 
promote the good of the community ; I mean the ex- 
tension of education among the lower classes of society. 
Political advantages from this source, so far as they 
have been realized, are perhaps indebted to the active ex- 
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ertion of female influence more than to any other single 
cause ; and there is room for its operation to a much 
greater extent. I would ever impress it upon the mind 
of a pupil, that her knowledge is a talent with which 
she is to trade and render tenfold ; that she is not 
educated for herself and friends only, but for general 
society of every grade, for her country, for the world : 
— that she receives a light for the purpose of diffusing it. 
An educated mind, uninterested in the education of 
the masses of society, withholds that which is due. 
All the improvements in the social and civil position 
of man which are dependent on his character, his en- 
lightened views of the sources of public and private 
prosperity, (and what real improvement is there which 
originates elsewhere ?) depend on the education of the 
rising generation. The habits of men whose characters 
are formed and settled, who are fettered by the strong 
bands of ignorant prejudice, will not yield to new 
impressions. The highest advantages may be antici- 
pated as the result of raising the mental character 
of the labouring classes. The great superiority of an 
educated mind is its power over the distant and the 
future ; imbecility deals with the present alone ; and 
what is economy but prudence, directing a reflecting 
glance on the past, a considerate superintendence of 
the present, and a wise anticipation of the future ? 

It may appear to you that in the progress of these 
remarks I have been confounding the science of poli- 
tical economy, on the one hand, with general politics, 
and on the other, with the economy of domestic life. 
I have not done so unthinkingly : the elements of the 
science pervades them both. The object of legislation 
is to enrich and civilize a nation ; political economy 
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examines into the causes of wealth and civilization, and 
the way in which these causes may be rendered most 
eflfective ; or rather the way in which natural tendencies 
may be preserved from ignorant and injurious control. 
In doing this, it finds social and domestic life the most 
prolific department of research, and hence the necessity 
of intelligence on the part of those who conduct its 
arrangements. 

You are more than personally responsible for the 
supply of intelligence. 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XIII. 

HISTOEY — ^ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

My Deae M , Ecclesiastical History is a very 

valuable department of the annals of the human race. 
I think it is generally grievously n^lected in the edu- 
cation of the young. If there be periods when such 
knowledge is more than usually important, and the ne- 
glect of it emphatically culpable and disadvantageous, 
surely the present day may be reckoned among them. 
And yet there are very few young ladies who leave the 
school-room with more information on this subject than 
they have gathered incidentally from their general read- 
ings in history ; and when they meet with opinions and 
circumstances in the religious world which they would 
fain comprehend by a reference to the history of the 
past, they know not where to turn. Having no pre- 
vious information to place them a step in advance, and 
give them an impulse in the right direction ; they know 
not how to choose their course, nor how to pursue it if 
it should be pointed out to them. The pages of Milner 
and Mosheun appear to them like an interminable la- 
byrinth, which they would have to enter without a clue, 
and they feel that the labour of exploring its intricate 
passages would not be repaid by the scattered gems of 
information they might collect on the way. 

Ecclesiastical history may, perhaps, be distinguished 
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into two departments. That which records the activi- 
ties and passive endurances of the true Church, the 
character of her distinguished members and their in- 
fluence, the expansion or the temporary restriction of 
her borders, the vindications of doctrine, the illustra- 
tions of truth, the accessions of literary treasure, which 
distinguish the successive stages of her history, the vi- 
cissitudes of that warfare, aggressive and defensive, 
which, by the Divine commission, she continually wages 
with the world around. In this department the best 
popular authority is Milner. 

The other consists of the history of the Church so 
called, including the heresies and corruptions, in faith 
and practice, of those who had an adjunctive but not 
an incorporate connection with the Church ; the in- 
trigues, machinations, contentions, and assumptions of 
secular power, seeking to exalt itself by spiritual in- 
fluence. Moshcim is the best popular authority here. 

I am not going to recommend that you should in- 
troduce these voluminous works into the school-room, 
and impose the exploration of their pages on your 
pupils. But I am going most earnestly to urge, that 
whilst they are under your care, you should inspire an 
interest on this subject, excite a spirit of inquiry, which 
shall afterwards apply with avidity to its details, and 
furnish a general acquaintance with its prominent facts, 
and correct principles for the test of their character. 

But how shall this be effected ? Are there any books 
adapted to the purpose ? TMiat is the plan and mode 
of instruction you would prescribe ? 

I can only reply to these questions, that I cannot 
name any books which I think well adapted to the 
end ; and that were the supply ample and perfect in 
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suitability, they would not be effective in the hand of 
an instructress deficient in interest and information. 
But if you make yourself thoroughly acquainted with 
the details of church history, and get a competent im- 
pression of their importance, and of the value of a dis- 
tinct, truthful estimate of them, books are a matter of 
comparative indifference. 

It appears to me that the system of instruction by 
lecture might be brought to bear most effectively in 
our school-rooms, and applied with great advantage to 
the subject now in hand. Or if you decline the more 
formal application of this mode, you may secure most 
that is essential by pursuing the subject from the in- 
cidental notices in general history, and amplifying the 
narration of facts and of their bearing. The greatest 
disadvantage of this last mode consists in its tendency 
to give detached and unconnected notices only ; and 
these are comparatively valueless. If you cannot con- 
duct it so as to avoid this tendency, you must abandon 
it altogether. I think it may be done. But I cannot 
too often urge the necessity of an established connec- 
tion, a tangible link, by which the parts of historic nar- 
rative are to be held together. It is only as the body 
of information is " fitly framed together and compacted 
by that which every" incident " supplieth," that it 
" maketh increase to edification." 

I will pursue the thread of ecclesiastical history a 
short way, in order to furnish an example illustrative 
of the remarks I have suggested. 

The scope of church history is very circumscribed 
previous to the Christian era. All credible information 
is derived from the inspired record, and one or two 
Jewish historians. It is necessaiy that this period re- 
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ceive the flaost careful and active attention, not only 
on account of its own importance and interest ; but be- 
cause without a thorough acquaintance with it, the 
connection between the Mosaic and Christian establish- 
ments cannot be understood; and this connection is 
most important in its twofold bearing — as directive in 
doctrinal research, and as illustrative of facts and 
usages otherwise incomprehensible. 

The prominent features in this period are, the blend- 
ing of civil and religious institutions in the national con- 
stitution of the Jews, the relation God assumed over 
them as supreme magistrate, the impotence of the kingly 
office when established, and the consequence of these 
circumstances unparalleled in national government. 
Lawyers and doctors of the law were offices precisely 
equivalent with theologians and doctors of divinity. The 
idea of a history of the church could not have occurred 
to the Jew as distinct from the history of the nation . But 
the history of a Christian nation is essentially and per- 
fectly distinct from the history of the church ; or of 
that part of the church which has been comprised within 
its geographical boundaries. A solution of the ques- 
tion as to the cause of this diversity is a very appro- 
priate introduction to the disclosures of ecclesiastical 
history. It will elicit some of the essential principles 
of the religion of Christ, and reveal some of the hidden 
springs of its corruption. 

The inspired volume continues to be our field of in- 
quiry in tracing the period immediately succeeding the 
Christian era. The primary subjects claiming atten- 
tion are, the spirit breathed in the instructions of 
Christ, both to his disciples generally, and to the apos- 
tles in particular — His exhortations to them to live as 
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brethren and equals — His deprecation of assumed 
authority — His delineation of the character of the 
kingdom he came to set up — His last parting injuno- 
tion. 

Then, the picture of the community of Christians as 
seen at Jerusalem immediately after the ascension of 
Christ, united by the bond of love alone, cemented by 
participation in the ordinances their departed Lord had 
appointed as the profession of discipleship, and the 
medium of gracious influence. Here you will notice 
the institution of the office of Deacon, and inquire into 
its character and design. Next, their dispersion — ^the 
effects of their proclamation of the gospel wherever they 
went — the formation of the new converts into distinct 
communities on the same basis, and inclosed by the 
same bond — and the principle of their internal r^ular 
tion. This last is gathered circumstantially from the 
Acts of the Apostles, incidentally, and preceptively from 
their epistles. In studying it you will inquire into the 
several provinces of the assembled church, and its offi- 
oial members ; and of the latter you will distinguish 
between the officers of the church universal, whose 
functions were special and temporary, and those who 
held an official relation to a distinct community, whose 
functions were permanent and abiding. And you will 
further inquire how far private Christians were respon- 
sible for the difliision of the gospel. Observe, before 
leaving this period, that there is nothing as yet in the 
history of the church which connects itself nearly or 
remotely with the temporal powers. With respect to 
internal government, it claimed no jurisdiction over the 
person, liberty, or property of any man ; or over any 
thing of which the civil authorities took cognizance. 
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As subjects of a govemment, whether moparchial or 
republican, despotic or free, the converts never enter- 
tained the question whether the profession of Chris- 
tianity rendered them less entitled to its protection, or 
less amenable to its laws, and as possessing individual 
nghts of property or situation ; their maxim was that 
it was better to suffer wrong than to inflict, or avenge 

Whilst referring to that part of history which we de- 
rive from Scripture, it may be most apposite to enforce 
the utility of distinct views of the sacred canon. I do 
not mean of the history contained in the Bible, but of 
the history of its composition and compilement. In the 
prosecution of this subject, many facts are elicited, 
which illustrate what is contained in the books, and 
open sources of confirmation highly satisfactory to ike 
mind whenever apprehended, and which may be of es- 
sential service to your pupil in the active duties which, 
if she be a Christian, will form a prominent object of 
her future life. 

We will now take the period between the close of 
scripture history, and the establishment of the Eoman 
hierarchy. The prominent points are these— differences 
naturally arising among Christians, especially in large 
and wealthy cities such as Corinth, concerning matters 
of property and civil right — the expedient of choosing 
an arbitrator among themselves, in preference to going 
to law in such cases, recommended by Paul — the cha- 
racter of such an arbitrator, as being entirely benevo- 
lent — the natural practice ensuing, of committing the 
task to pastors.^ This custom gradually frimishing a 

* This practice was encouraged by the circumstances that, 
during the perturbed times of Gothic invasion and unsettled 
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claim of right on the part of pastors, to judge in civil 
causes — the confirmation of this prerogative, when 
Christianity received the sanction of the ruling powers 
— the great result of this train of circumstances in the 
laws of Constantino, that no appeal should be made 
from the tribunal of a bishop, and that the magistrate 
should be compelled to execute his sentence. This, in 
effect, threw all the judiciary power into the hands of 
the clergy. So far for the secular assumption of eccle- 
siastics. 

In tracing the advance of spiritual domination, you 
will consider — the natural tendency of superior judg- 
ment and character — the principles of our nature which 
would make that which had been conceded to the 
merit of a predecessor, be claimed by an unworthy suc- 
cessor, and unthinkingly yielded — the assistance na- 
turally sought by inexperienced men under the weighty 
charge of the ministry in the counsel of their seniors 
— ^the natural ascendancy of long-established churches 
and pastors, who had been eminently successful in dif- 
fusing the gospel, and forming other churches around 
them. These principles are just, the circumstances 
natural and unavoidable, and under the influence of 
love to Christ and the brethren, would have operated 
beneficially. 

You will now remark a general decline from the 
beautifdl and candid simplicity of the gospel ; a de- 
parture from the only legitimate expression of the 

gov-emment, registers of marriageB, titles of property, &c., were 
frequently placed in the hands of the clergy rather than in those 
of the civil ruler ; and experience often proved how much more 
safely they were deposited in the hands of a party respected by 
every fresh conqueror, than in those of him whom he plundered 
and superseded. 
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spirit it creates — ^purity of life and zeal to extend its 
saving influence ; the prevalence of a disposition to 
examine its doctrines with excessive curiosity, and ex- 
plain them by the rules of human wisdom. Contro- 
versies subtle as vain, and vain as bitter, quenched 
love, left the heart of the church open to baser passions, 
and broke the bond of union wherein consisted her 
defensive strength. You will observe, however, that 
the first result of a spirit of assumption and subordi- 
nation was the institution not of diocesan, but of con- ' 
gregational prelacy ; and that a bishopric consisted 
of a single church and its pastors. 

Now, you will join these two lines together by which 
you have traced the progress of the assumption of se- 
cular and spiritual domination ; and add the circum- 
stance that the church being now in favour with the 
world, many of its votaries found admission within her 
pale. 

This will prepare you for the scenes which followed 
— ^places of worship multiplied — the bishop undertook 
a plurality of minor cares, extending a protecting hand 
to many congregations, but reserving his enthroned 
seat in the mother church. Hence this church assumed 
the name cathedral ; that of parish church being used 
to distinguish the houses of assembly where no bishop 
sat. In this state of things it was impossible that the 
discipline of the church could be conducted in the sim- 
plicity of its primitive constitution. 

A bishopric and a church had once been truthfully 
synonymous, and they extended their signification to- 
gether ; but how could the hundred thousands of in- 
discriminate population now subjected to episcopal over- 
sight, perform the functions of the congregation of 
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saints assembled at Jerusalem. And, witness the elec- 
tion of the pastor by the people — ^it is now an indis- 
eriminate mob, proceeding with clamour, and often with 
bloodshed, to nominate a great man, better known by 
his extensive judicial authority and splendid titles, than 
by the offices of a Christian pastor. Wisdom, and ex- 
perience, and elevated piety will not now support his 
dignity ; pageantry and gorgeousness are appropriate 
distinctions of the cathedral ; service here must be in* 
• vested with imposing parade ; and deans, and preben- 
daries, and canons, must be created to minister to the 
growing honour of the " lord over God's heritage." 

We come now to consider the period when the 
church adopted a system of confederation for the better 
promotion of her interests. You will observe how an 
expedient, which in a flourishing state of vital religion 
would have been highly beneficial, was perverted to 
advance the encroachments of spiritual despotism. 
The first general councils were composed, not of pas- 
tors only, but of delegates from the churches ; but as 
the number of congregations increased, the number of 
delegates from each must be lessened, and preference 
will naturally be accorded to the official members. 
But the number of these is increased too by the crea- 
tion of new dignities, and soon the representation of 
the churches in council was confined to the dignitaries 
only. 

Now, we have the official members of the Church 
convened in a distinct and authoritative assembly ; and 
the position in which circumstances have placed them 
is soon regarded as an inalienable right of office. 
Hence arose the invidious distinction of men into 
clergy and laity, the plain intention of it being to ex- 
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press, that the former were separated from the multi- 
tude as being by way of eminence God's special inheri- 
tance. Examine carefully the ground of this assump- 
tion, and its consequences. Perhaps the most fatal of 
the latter was the analogy it originated between the 
Christian dignitaries as now constituted, and the He- 
brew high priest, priest, and Levite. " The world is 
ruled by names," and the introduction of this name 
priest, with all its attendant associations, was powerful 
in possessing men's minds with a superstitious reverence, 
and drawing them away from the great " High Priest 
who appeared, once for all, to put away sin by the sac- 
rifice of himself." The vital springs of faith being 
thus destroyed, the perversion of its adjuncts became 
an easy matter. 

Another grievous consequence ensued from this ap- 
plication of terms distinguishing the of&cial from the 
private members of the church. A title expressive of 
choice and inheritance, ideas current in Scripture as 
applied to the " people redeemed of the Lord," being 
appropriated by spiritual rulers ; other terms applied 
to the same people followed in its train, — the assembled 
rulers became the church, assuming her authority, 
monopolising her privileges, and taking all the respon- 
sibility of active duty out of her hands. Hence arose 
the monstrous and profane declaration, that the liberty 
which Christ purchased for the church consisted in 
freedom on the part of the clergy from all tributary 
exactions and civil responsibility. And thus, the church 
was a holy thing, and the promotion of her aggrandize- 
ment a good work ; and in what could her greatness 
consist if not in the wealth, and rank, and supreme 
ascendancy, of her sole constituents, the clergy ? 
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But look upon the assembled council. Is it a com- 
pany of brethren convened for deliberation ? No. It 
ifi a scene of smart contention ^^ which shall be the 
greatest." An equal rank with their brother bishops 
will not satisfy some, and on the elevation of pre-emi* 
nence, not in wisdom and piety, but in wealth and ex- 
tent of jurisdiction, they rise to the rank of metropo- 
litans. A higher dignity still is created by the nomi- 
nation of patriarchs ; and as prince of the patriarchs, 
the bishops of Kome attains the pinnacle of elevation. 

Thus the bishops assumed lordship over their brother 
presbyters, and created intervening ranks as the gra- 
duated scale of their greatness ; the metropolitans as- 
sumed lordship over the bishops ; the patriarchs over 
the metropolitan ; and the prince of the patriarchs is 
identified with the Pope of Eome. 

Such a train of circumstances and principles, each 
adding a fresh impulse in the progress to a certain re- 
sult, I consider as the bare woof of ecclesiastical nar- 
ration. The warp may be brought into it simply, or 
more variously, and diversified with more or less of 
enrichment, according to the skill of the designer, and 
the wealth of the individual for whom it is destined. 
K nothing more than an apprehension of the bare facts, 
and of the share each event had in effecting the gene- 
ral result, be acquired by your pupil during the course 
of tuition, she has that which will serve h^ well in her 
further inquiries, or which will be of considerable value 
should her knowledge terminate here. Yet in the 
pmod I have slightly sketched, there are many events, 
characters, and discussions, to which it is very desira- 
ble that a young person should be introduced by an 
able and judicious guide. 
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She should be acquainted with the localities of the 
several eminent schools of divinity, and with the cha- 
racter of the more distinguished churches, as readily 
swelling the current of corruption, or struggling for 
purity of faith and simplicity of worship. The eminent 
divines, usually termed the Fathers of the Church, 
should also be estimated according to their respective 
characters, and the influence of their writings on the 
prosperity of truth. 

Then the periods of persecution, exhibiting the prin- 
ciples of faith and the strength of love to the Saviour, 
furnish stories of thrilling interest, which can scarcely 
fail to kindle in the young heart emotions favourable 
to improvement. The history of the very early mis- 
sionary operations is also a pleasing and profitable 
subject ; though, with the growing corruption of the 
church, they assumed a different aspect. 

And then the introduction of asceticism, penitential 
discipline, and pious frauds ; the multiplication of sig- 
nificant ceremonies, and sacred seasons ; and the gra- 
dual progress to an indiscriminate administration of or- 
dinances which Christ constituted a profession of disci- 
pleship—all these subjects must be fully investigated 
if your pupil is to reap much advantage from church 
history, or to understand some of the causes whose 
effects are interwoven with the interests of millions in 
every country which has become the subject of historic 
narration. 

I must not omit a reference to the controversies of 
the early ages ; they meet the young reader of church 
history with no friendly aspect. To an active mind, 
which has acquired some taste for metaphysical ab- 
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straction, they are often very bewildering; and in a 
less ardent mind, they excite a distaste, which is apt 
to extend beyond the immediate cause of its excite- 
ment. It will be judicious to prepare the minds of 
your pupils for these things. Let them know that such 
controversies were waged with malignant and injurious 
warfare, and that history recounts the detail. Con- 
vince them of the utter vanity and unprofitableness of 
such " foolish questions" as constituted the current 
matter of dispute. Shew them how they originated 
in the infusion of the maxims of Grecian and Oriental 
philosophy into the enunciation of Christian doctrine ; 
and how they were maintained, rather as tournaments 
for the display of dexterity in wielding the weapons of 
scholastic disputation, or as vehicles for the bitterness 
of party jealously, than as the calm and steady efforts 
of men, " contending earnestly for the faith once deli- 
vered to the saints." 

I have already quoted the just remark of Dr John- 
son, that " the colouring of history is mere conjecture." 
It is still more necessary to remember this, when trac- 
ing the course of events in the history of the church. 
The bias of adopted creeds, the love of long-practised 
observances, the insidious working of party spirit, the 
power of veneration, however induced, — all have a ten- 
dency to make us turn a deaf ear to the language of 
some facts, and to extort from others a testimony the 
very counter to that they would naturally deliver. Do 
not let any one colour the facts of church history for 
you. Beware that you do not colour them for others. 
In order to this, let the sources of your information be, 
as far as possible, purely historical. Never let the re- 
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presentation of a fact, as adduced by a writer for con- 
troversial purposes, satisfy you. Among the lower 
class of controversialists are found grievous misstate- 
ments of fact, and exaggerations of colouring ; among 
the higher order ^there is generally unanimity with re- 
gard to fact, and diversity only with regard to deduc- 
tion. And yet the language of facts is not difficult to 
decipher. Actions are said to speak louder than words, 
and facts certainly speak more unequivocally than 
phrases. The great difficulty is to get hold of a fact 
in its primitive simplicity^ before varnish or garniture 
has been applied by others ; and deal with it as thus 
presented, without applying any trapping of our own, 
either to conceal the features we dislike, or to set off 
those we admire. 

Probably, in the exercise of your professional duties, 
you will often meet with pupils who have already re- 
ceived a perverted impression of the facts of ecclesias- 
tical history, and whose parents are unwilling that any 
other should be presented to them. In all such cases 
of difficulty, I can give you but one direction. " Let 
your loins be girt about with truth," and let the girdle 
be seen. Let it be evident that your sole and anxious 
aim is to obtain correct and truthful ideas on every 
subject ; and that your views with respect to your pu- 
pils, are rather to qualify them for the pursuit of truth, 
than to insist on their adoption of what you believe to 
be true. Let this be evident by your " meekness of 
wisdom," by your liberality to those who differ from 
you, but especially by your active and laborious re- 
search. Eagerness of pursuit is, after all, the best evi- 
dence of the love of truth. 
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By maintaining a character of this kind, you will 
ensure the confidence both of your pupils and of their 
parents ; and you will rise above the reach of any un- 
pleasant dissonance which diversity of judgment might 
otherwise create. 
Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XIV. 

HISTORY — HISTORY OF MISSIONS. 

My Dear M , In conducting the business of 

education, it is judicious to cast a look to the future, 
in order to adapt preparation, as much as possible, to 
its probable character and requirements. You are not 
educating your pupils to act a part in the present flcene 
of the great drama, but in that which will next succeed ; 
and the character of the coming scene may differ from 
the present, and require somewhat different qualifica- 
tions in the actor. And though the same great princi- 
ples form the soul's stronghold under aU circumstances, 
and though rectitude of judgment, the faculty of ap- 
proving what is excellent, and detecting what is worth- 
less or vile, does not accommodate itself to time and 
seasons, yet, the character of the times may render it 
desirable to quicken its acumen, and strengthen its 
power over particular subjects. 

In the history of nations, events may be transpiriDg, 
which should be considered when deciding on a course 
of instruction. A nation, hitherto quiescent, and al- 
most unnoticed on the page of history, may, by politi- 
cal or commercial influences, be emerging from obscu- 
rity ; and you may be able to judge with some cer- 
tainty, from a glance at its position and resources, that 
it wiU quickly assume a rank of consideration among 
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warriors ; but compared with the soldiers of the Cross, 
who, with no carnal weapons, have broken the strong- 
holds of oppression, their valour fades, and the glory of 
their exploits is obscured. 

" Patriots have toil'd, and in their country's cause 
Bled nobly ; and their deeds, as they deserve, 
Receive proud recompence. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
But fairer wreaths are due, 
To those, who, posted at the shrine of Truth, 
Have fallen in her defence/' 

History exhibits the evils of disunion, the advantages 
of confederation, the horrors of war, the blessings of 
peace : the history of missions ij? a record of the inclu- 
sion of nation after nation in the only strong and per- 
manent confederation, the only pure and perfect union, 
their reduction in allegiance to the great " Head in 
whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named." 
General history develops the progress of liberty, 

** But there is yet a liberty, unsung 
By poets, and by senators unpraised. 
Which monarchs cannot grant." 

It tells of progress in mental refinement, the acquire- 
ment of eminence in literary character : but how much 
more interesting is such a record, when intellectual im- 
provement has its foundation in regeneration of hearty 
when the power it confers is directed at once to the 
great end of being, and when '* holiness to the Lord" 
is inscribed in its budding, development, and applica- 
tion. General history is the history of man in his 
fallen state, the history of mortal man : the history of 
missions is the history of immortal man, of man in his 
regenerative character, his capability of elevation to 
glory and honour. It views human influences and 
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transactions througli the magnifying medium of antici- 
pated eternity, and subordinates that which is tempo- 
rary to that which endures for ever. History confirms 
Scripture statement concerning man's degeneracy, his 
hopeless and helpless abjection ; but there it stops : 
the history of missions, in addition, proves the power 
of the gospel to redeem and regenerate, to save and 
glorify. 

In the beautiful fitness of their organisation, and the 
simplicity and efficiency of their mechanism, missions 
are worthy of the studious attention of every reflecting 
mind. The immense revenue devoted to the evangeli- 
zation of the heathen, is the aggregate of small contri- 
butions from millions of individuals, chiefly of the busi- 
ness classes; given voluntarily, collected voluntarily, 
and voluntarily distributed, in due portions, to the se- 
veral departments of missionary enterprise ; an amount 
of sacrifice, toil, and anxious responsibility, incurred 
for the advantage of individuals from whom the agents 
have received no favour, and anticipate no compensa- 
tion. What soul, that has any taste for moral beauty, 
can look upon such a prospect without strong admira- 
tion ? The superiority of Christian character over 
character founded on any other principles, or governed 
by other motives, is nowhere more strongly evinced 
than here. Such a measure of confidence was never 
before exhibited between men and men. Millions pour 
their contributions into the treasury of the Lord, with 
the certainty that it will be faithfully transmitted to 
the Directors of the Society's afiairs, and by them ap- 
propriated wisely and well. And whence this unlimited 
confidence ? It arises from the fact that each indivi- 
dual contributing from love to Christ, and compassion 
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for men having no hope, has in him principles and af- 
fections whose power he knows ; and from his experience 
of Christian motives, he learns to trust his fellow. 

Narrations drawn from the history of the missionary 
enterprise are a valuable auxiliary in the instruction 
of the young. There are many simple incidents, sim- 
ply told, which are as a real and living allegory ; every 
act and expression of the personages being fraught with 
illustration of moral truth. We cannot read them our- 
selves without being affected to strong emotion, which 
we feel to have a beneficial influence on the heart ; and 
it is highly desirable to cultivate the sensibilities of the 
young in connection with true narrations of this cha- 
racter. 

There is something inimitably beautiful in the sim- 
plicity with which a heart altogether inexperienced in 
the notions and phraseology of a nominal Christianity, 
receives and embraces the offers of mercy ; and the 
conscience just awakened, recognises the truth of the 
scripture statements respecting sin ; and the affections, 
flowing out in all the fulness of gratitude, express them- 
selves in unvarnished language and corresponding ac- 
tion. 

A child will comprehend more of the nature and 
tendencies of the gospel from a few such instances ju- 
diciously adduced, than from the best verbal reasoning 
and explanation. When communicating religious in- 
struction, you will find interesting and forcible illustra- 
tion from these facts. What could more pointedly ex- 
press the coincidence of the scripture doctrine of hu- 
man depravity with the testimony of an enlightened 
conscience, than the wonder expressed by the African 
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converts, How Paul could know that there were Bechu- 
anas in the world ? 

It is not, however, in its thieological, but in its his- 
torical bearing, that I have to do with the subject of 
Missions. They must soon occupy a very prominent 
place in the studies of the general historian. They are 
introducing nations into the historic region in a new 
way, and under an aspect till now unseen ; and they 
will go on to do so, until men shall be compelled to 
study their operations, so forcibly will they appeal to 
their attention and inquiry. They are prosecuting de- 
signs, incidentally and additionally to their grand ob- 
ject, which cannot fa.il in time to arrest and detain the 
inquiring attention of every friend of science, literature, 
education, commerce and legislation. 

And in the facts which missions bring to light, the 
senator shall learn the comparative unpotence of legal 
enactments to suppress the evils accruing to society 
from the prevalence of selfishness and sin, compared 
with the gospel " rejoicing as a strong man" to do its 
work in the establishment of order and peace. And 
the philosopher shall see the workings of an element 
of mental vigour, compared to which, his richest provi- 
sion is but as " feeding on ashes." And the man whose 
schemes of human improvement are centered in secular 
knowledge, shall see a principle insinuating itself into 
the masses of stupidity his catholicon could never pene- 
trate, and refining the whole into one beautifrd emana- 
tion of pure intelligence. 

Thus missions, in their reflex influence, as bearing 
testimony to the truth, the power, the omnipotent 
energy of the gospel, its heavenly origin, and universal 
claims ; will perform another great part in the work of 
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nniyersal conversion to Ood, the establishment of uni- 
versal order, peace, and prosperity, the perfection of 
human institutions, and the confederation of the world 
in one holy and beautiful brotherhood. 

In that day will universal history be truthfully and 
gloriously identified with the history of the Church of 
God. 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XV. 

QEOQRAPHY. 

My Dear M -, I looked into a Geography the 

other day, which was written for the purpose of being 
committed to memory by the subjects of school instruc- 
tion ; and it commenced in a way similar to what fol- 
lows : — Greography is the science which treats of the 
earth as a habitable globe, comprehending a description 
of its surface, with an account of its parts, limits, in- 
habitants, &c. It is distinguished into general or uni- 
versal geography, and special or particular. General 
geography is that which considers the earth in general, 
without regard to particular countries, or the affections 
conmion to the whole globe ; as its figure, magnitude, 
motions, circles, winds, tides, nations, divisions of land 
and water, &c. Special geography has respect to par- 
ticular countries ; defining their limits, figure, clima'^e, 
productions, &c. Geography is also distinguished inco 
natural, or that which has respect to formation and 
natural characteristics, limits, and climate ; civil, or 
that which relates to countries as divided among na- 
tions, and treats of their civilization, language, agricul- 
ture, commerce, &c. ; and political, or that which refers 
to nations at large, and details their relative import- 
ance, and the various portions in which the advantages 
of power, wealth, and dignity are distributed among 
them. 



I 
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These are distinctions in the seyeral dcpartmeats of 
geographical knowledge, which a teacher should ever 
bear in mind for the dffection of her practice ; but con- 
siderable progress mnst be made by a learner, not in 
geographical knowledge only, but in general intelli- 
gence, before she can comprehend it ; and therefore, it 
is much better that she should not be troubled with it 
at the outset. For my own part, I am perfectly satis- 
fied, if my pupil, during the first years of her geogra- 
phical studies, knows no more than that, when she 
learns about countries on the map, it is her geography 
lesson. 

The course I have already pointed out on other sub- 
jects is best to be pursued on this also ; to begin with 
fects ; first, the simple fects of which you have only to 
state that they are, and proceeding to fskcts of which 
the causes are to be recognised ; thence to the compa- 
rison and contrast of facts, for the &rther illustration 
of causes; thence to special, and &rther, to general 
principles. 

Maps, with the requisite verbal explanation, will oc- 
cupy the first stage of instruction ; and in pursuing it, 
I would tell only of countries and people. First, let 
the little learner distinguish between the water and the 
land, so as never to be confused about the boundaries ; 
and instead of requiring her to learn a series of abstruse 
definitions of continents, seas, islands, &c. proceed at 
once to tell her of the countries, commencing with her 
own, and following whatever course you can best ren- 
der interesting to her, either by some connection with 
them on her part, or from something attractive which 
you may have to tell her of them ; and as you teach 
her of each, and she b^ins to feel that she knows 
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something about it, explain that it is an island or pen- 
insula. She will readily recognise the distinctive 
boundary which forms it, and seek for the land simi- 
larly circumscribed, which she will class under the 
same name. In this manner I would take her through 
all the principal cou|jtries of the globe, using no other 
assistance than the maps before you ; and I am sure, 
you will find the ideas she thus acquires a very great 
advantage, both to herself and to you, when she shall 
be able to proceed to technicalities. 

The second course of geographical instruction, I 
would pursue in the same method ; still confining my- 
self to facts, but taking a wider range ; referring to 
causes, and instituting comparisons and contrasts, as 
far as my pupil may be able to comprehend them. For 
instance, instead of beginning, " Europe is bounded 
on the north," &c. or, " Europe is contained between 
such parallels and meridians," I would begin : — Here 
is Europe, shut in between two large inland seas, and 
the great ocean ; jutting out into many fine penin- 
sulas, and possessing many large and pleasant islands. 
Its inhabitants have been distinguished above all others 
for early and extensive civilization, and for their acti- 
vity in visiting other countries, learning all they can of 
the people inhabiting them, and procuring for their 
own use whatsoever good things they see, which their 
own country does not produce. It is its position in 
the midst of seas, and its having only very small tracts 
of land altogether away from the waters, which has 
been the chief cause of this superiority in manners and 
learning. Look for any other country, large or small, 
which has also possessed this advantage, and I shall be 
able to tell you of its inhabitants too, that they have 
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carried on an extensive commerce, and become wise 
and wealthy. Here is Greece. It is in a small way 
what Europe is in a large one, a region of coasts, har- 
bours, peninsulas, and islands. And what were ita 
people ? An ever-thinking, ever-active race ; and they 
rose to such a height of civilization and refinement, as 
only the revelation of the gospel can enable any nation 
to surpass. 

Then some inland country might be pointed out, 
whose history and quiescent condition would confirm, 
by contrast, the fact, that geographical position does 
affect the habits, and consequently, the character and 
national prosperity of inhabitants. 

Or again, — This is the portion of the earth where 
God created man, and whence, as people multiplied, 
they spread. In the same district, Noah left the ark, 
and a second time the world was peopled from this 
spot. Observe that it is a central position in the West- 
em Hemisphere ; being about equally distant from the 
far east coast of China, and the far west coast of Spain ; 
from the extremity of India southward, and from that 
of Scotland northward. 

Some of the more apparent circumstances of physi- 
cal form and direction might be pointed out in this 
stage of instruction, and the more! obvious influences 
they exert on climate, &c. detailed. For instance, let 
your pupil remark the contrary direction of land in the 
two hemispheres. In the Western, from north-west to 
south-east ; in the Eastern, from north-east to south- 
west ; large peninsulas terminating both masses, taper- 
ing in the same direction, towards the south, and end- 
ing alike in huge promontories. Then the directions 
uf the great chains of mountains which traverse these 
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continents might be traced, and the directions of the 
principal rivers which flow from them ; observing on 
which side of the chain the rivers are short and small, 
on which side they are long, and swelled by tributary 
streams. Let your pupil try if she cannot divine the 
cause of this ; if she be not able to account for the ge- 
neral facts in the abstract, she will probably recognise 
the reason why the rivers to the west of the Andes 
must necessarily be short, and the adverse will account 
for the extraordinary size of the Amazon, and other 
rivers which flow from their eastern declivities. 

When a course of instruction, of which this is a spe- 
cimen, has been continued until the learner has gained 
a pretty competent acquaintance with the prominent 
facts of geographical distribution, with their more evi- 
dent causes and effects, she may begin to learn the 
more arbitary and technical divisions of the earth's sur- 
face ; and her course of instruction should be more 
systematic. The form of the earth, the zones, latitude 
and longitude, the climates, the distribution of light, 
occasioning diversity in the length of days, and differ- 
ence in the hours of the day in different places at the 
same moment ; the varieties of season will form the 
first subjects of instruction, and the use of a globe will 
be necessary for the complete comprehension of these 
subjects. 

And now your pupil's memory will be called into 
exercise, and, for some time, your chief care will be to 
see that it performs its part faithfully, in storing the 
names and situations of the several countries, towns, 
rivers, lakes, &c. Many of their names will have be- 
come familiar to her during the previous course of in- 
struction, and you may relieve the monotony of the 
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work, by interspersmg information of an interesting 
kind as occasion may be afforded. She should also 
deposit among the stores of memory, correct informa- 
tion respecting the climate and seasons of each parti- 
cular country, as affected by the character of its sur- 
face, and the degree of its proximity to the sea, (addi- 
tionally, often diversely to the effect of its latitude,) its 
natural productions, animal and vegetable ; its geology ; 
its peculiar phenomena, physical or meteorological ; 
the nature of the soil ; and any valuable antiquities of 
which it may boast, with magnificent edifices, and other 
works of art. 

When your pupil's memory is well stored with this 
knowledge, and she can readily refer to their proper 
position the principal towns, &c. belonging to each 
country, and point out its foreign dependencies, and 
oommercial relations, she will have mastered all that, 
strictly speaking, belongs to geography. Additionally 
to this, she should be supplied with accurate informa- 
tion respecting the history of geographical science. She 
should know the nature of the earliest accounts which 
have come down to us from Herodotus, whose notices 
of Asia are confined to the interior, and who gives only 
vague information respecting the interior of Africa, 
probably derived from verbal communication with Cy- 
renean merchants. She should be led to observe the 
great impulses given to the science at successive epochs, 
by important discoveries, such as, the rotundity of the 
earth, the application of astronomical observations to 
ascertain the distances and bearing of places, the inven- 
tion of maps, the measurement of latitude by estima- 
tion from the length of solar shadows. 

Instances should be placed before her of the way in 
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which war has repeatedly destroyed the boundaries of 
geographical distribution ; for instaDce, how Alexander 
in the east, and Julius Caesar in the west, subverted 
long-settled apportionments, surveyed vast tracks be- 
fore unknown, brought home new names of cities, and 
supplied definite information of many countries hitherto 
enveloped in the mist of fable. Conquest has done 
little, however, for the advancement of the science, 
compared with what commerce has efiected. The mer- 
chants of Tyre and Alexandria, of Athens and Car- 
thage, are the men who sought after this kind of know- 
ledge, and found in it hidden treasures. 

Let your pupil acquire also the intelligence that will 
enable her to award to the geographers of ancient and 
modem times, each his due of credit, for diligence of 
research, accuracy and extent of information, or mathe- 
matical skill in actual measurement and successful deli- 
neation. Herodotus and Strabo, Pliny, Marinus of Tyre 
and Ptolemy of Alexandria, felt their way amidst insur- 
mountable difficulties and circumscriptions, and elicited 
all that could be known before the sixteenth century, 
when the venturous pioneers through the tracks of 
ocean contributed their experience to the stock of 
knowledge, and presented sufficient inducement to 
their countrymen, to embark in speculations of con- 
quest or conmierce. From this period, writers on geo- 
graphical science are too numerous to be known indir 
vidually ; but the more eminent should be known, and 
a general estimate formed of the nature and result of 
their labours. 

Geography connects itself closely, and almost insen- 
sibly with history, astronomy, and geology ; and the 
links by which one science connects itself with an- 
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Other often fonn the most valuable portions of know- 
ledge. 

The scanty annals of those nations whose history is 
obscure, or of whom all that is known may be compre- 
hended in few words ; indeed, of all those whose history 
is not intended to be made a separate stndy, may usa- 
ally be derived from the pages of a comprehensive geo- 
graphy ; as well as a knowledge of their present condi- 
tion with respect to population, religion, laws, language, 
education, literature, agriculture, manufactures, man- 
ners, employment and pastimes, social condition, &c. ; 
and you may exercise the judgment of your pupils very 
beneficially by inquiring into the effect which the seve- 
ral circumstances thus detailed wiU have on the cha- 
racter and happiness of a people. 

I have found it advantageous also to combine chro- 
nology with geographical instruction. I have sometimes 
drawn a blank map of Europe, on a, very large scale ; 
colouring distinctly the boundaries of the several coun- 
tries ; and instead of marking the names of places, (the 
pupils being sufficiently familiar with them to recognise 
them by situation,) I have required them to bring me 
daily, an historical fact they would wish to record, 
with the date of its occurrence. Thus, our map be- 
comes interspersed with notices of the birth and death 
of great men, discoveries, foundations of scholastic 
establishments, revolutions, battles, &c. ; and the dates 
being appended, it is easy to class the events nearly 
coincident, and take a survey of the various transac- 
tions at one time affecting different portions of the 
continent. 

Statistics form another link between geography and 
history ; and the facts they discover are quite as well 
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learned in association with geographical knowledge, as 
in any other connection. The sole advantage of study- 
ing ancient geography is its necessity to the right un- 
derstanding of the history of past ages. In like manner, 
for the sake of the history of the Jews, and of the 
surrounding nations, whose influence affected their 
prosperity, sacred geography should receive special 
attention. 

Pursuing inquiries respecting the form, position, 
motion, &c. of the earth, the distribution of heat and 
light, the meteorological peculiarities which distinguish 
certain countries, we are quickly introduced into sub- 
jects of astronomical science ; and when there is capa- 
city and opportunity, I would earnestly recommend, 
that you should pursue knowledge in this direction 
carefully, and as far as you are able. Here is a fine 
field for mathematical calculations, which are pursued 
with more alacrity when they have specific reference, 
than when they are dealt with abstractedly. The 
pursuit does, indeed, soon advance into the inacessible 
regions of pure mathematics ; but there is plenty of 
good exercise of the reasoning powers, quite within the 
probable range of your pupil's comprehension, provided 
that the facts on which these calculations proceed, are 
rendered quite familiar to her by long-continued exer- 
cise in performing problems on the globe, and that the 
definitions of the terms employed are perfectly un- 
derstood. " Motion, velocity, quantity, number, and 
order, are the elements of our knowledge of external 
things and their changes;" and the pursuit of inquiries 
concerning them in a direction where all is stable and 
fixed ; where the objects are definite, and our notions 
of them sufficiently distinct to conduct our reasonings 
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with full assurance, is an excellent preparation for the 
pursuit of truth in every direction. 

The geographical facts by which the study becomes 
connected with geological science are highly interest- 
ing, and are usually found to be very attractive to the 
young student. They associate themselves with the 
whole course of instruction, and almost necessarily form 
a portion of the geographical lessons of an intelligent 
and inquisitive learner. She will learn from the pages 
of her book that in some seas the level is gradually 
lowering ; and that others are gradually encroaching 
upon the land. She will be told of tides and currents, 
the accumulation of sand by the action of the waters, 
and their increasing effects in the attrition of their 
rocky bed. She will read of the formation of new 
islands, and of the changes produced by earthquakes and 
volcanoes. She will meet with accounts of the drain- 
ing of marshes, the clearing of forests, the formation of 
dykes and canals. The action of springs and rivers 
will also be brought before her attention. She will ob- 
serve of some lakes, that they neither give nor receive 
any stream, the spring furnishing only sufficient water 
to supply evaporation ; of others that they do not re- 
ceive a stream, but supply one, the water superfluous 
of the bed of the lake escaping over the lowest bank ; 
of others, that they both give and receive streams, per- 
haps even many ; and very rarely she may meet with 
one that receives one or more streams without discharg- 
ing any. Of the last kind she will observe that they 
are very small, and will be told that the water probably 
finds vent through some soft soil or fissure in its bed ; 
and possibly supplies a spring in some adjacent hill. 
Of springs, she will learn that they imbibe different 
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qualities from the beds through which they flow, and 
are impregnated in different degrees with the various 
mineral substances. The grotto of Antiparos, Fingal's 
Cave, the Giant's Causeway, &c., will display their won- 
ders to her imagination ; and many other facts in which 
the general or more remarkable physical changes which 
perpetually affect the material creation, will continually 
be brought before her. In suggesting and satisfying 
inquiry in reference to these subjects, if you do not 
communicate largely of geological knowledge, you will 
do well at least to take care that none of your explana- 
tions convey impressions incompatible with the ascer- 
tained truths of a science, which will soon be second 
to none in the rich and glorious revelation of Divine 
wisdom and benevolence which it will make to him who 
considers the earth " the work of God's fingers," and 
the foundations of the earth " which he has ordained." 
Yours, &c. 
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lowering; and that others are gradually encroaching 
upon the land. She will be told of tides and currents, 
the accumulation of sand by the action of the waters, 
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of the bed of the lake escaping over the lowest bank ; 
of others, that they both give and receive streams, per- 
haps even many ; and veiy rarely she may meet with 
one that receives one or more streams without discharg- 
ing any. Ot the last kind she will observe that they 
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qualities from the beds through which they flow, and 
are impregnated in different degrees with the various 
mineral substances. The grotto of Antiparos, Fingal's 
Cave, the Giant's Causeway, &c., will display their won- 
ders to her imagination ; and many other facts in which 
the general or more remarkable physical changes which 
perpetually affect the material creation, will continually 
be brought before her. In suggesting and satisfying 
inquiry in reference to these subjects, if you do not 
communicate largely of geological knowledge, you will 
do well at least to take care that none of your explana- 
tions convey impressions incompatible with the ascer- 
tained truths of a science, which will soon be second 
to none in the rich and glorious revelation of Divine 
wisdom and benevolence which it will make to him who 
considers the earth " the work of God's fingers," and 
the foundations of the earth " which ha has ordained." 
Yours, &c. 
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of her book that in some seas the level is gradually 
lowering ; and that others are gradually encroaching 
upon the land. She will be told of tides and currents, 
the accumulation of sand by the action of the waters, 
and their increasing effects in the attrition of their 
rocky bed. She will read of the formation of new 
islands, and of the changes produced by earthquakes and 
volcanoes. She will meet with accounts of the drain- 
ing of marshes, the clearing of forests, the formation of 
dykes and canals. The action of springs and rivers 
will also be brought before her attention. She will ob- 
serve of some lakes, that they neither give nor receive 
any stream, the spring furnishing only sufficient water 
to supply evaporation ; of others that they do not re- 
ceive a stream, but supply one, the water superfluous 
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qualities from the beds through which they flow, and 
are impregnated in different degrees with the various 
mineral substances. The grotto of Antiparos, Fingal's 
Cave, the Giant's Causeway, &c., will display their won- 
ders to her imagination ; and many other facts in which 
the general or more remarkable physical changes which 
perpetually affect the material creation, will continually 
be brought before her. In suggesting and satisfyiog 
inquiry in reference to these subjects, if you do not 
communicate largely of geological knowledge, you will 
do weU at least to take care that none of your explana- 
tions convey impressions incompatible with the ascer- 
tained truths of a science, which will soon be second 
to none in the rich and glorious revelation of Divine 
wisdom and benevolence which it will make to him who 
considers the earth " the work of God's fingers," and 
the foundations of the earth " which ha has ordained." 
Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XVL 

ARITHMETIC. 

My Deab M , Some studies are mainly intended 

to discipline mind. The knowledge they impart may 
not be of immediate practical utility ; whilst the exer- 
cise of mind employed in its acquisition may be invalu- 
able. We want it not so much for its own sake as to 
increase our power to acquire other things — the com- 
mand of attention, the quick perception of relations, 
the prompt recognition of conclusive reasoning, the 
habit of following a process patiently, and conducting 
it with precision. The medium through which we ac- 
quire these powers answers its purpose perfectly in pro- 
portion as it is entirely divested of any attractive inte- 
rest in itself; that is, as it is purely abstract. This is 
just the case with the science of mathematics, from the 
lowest to the highest of its branches. One question in 
a hundred of those solved by the student will never be 
presented to her again ; but the processes of reasoning 
through which she passes in the course of their solu- 
tion, give her power and acumen, which will be avail- 
able thenceforth at all times and on every subject. 
" We learn mathematics," says Locke, " not to make 
ourselves mathematicians, but reasonable men." 

Now, these powers and habits of mind are exceed- 
ingly valuable ; they constitute in &ct the elements of 
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mental greatness ; and as arithmetic is the best exer- 
cise for creating such powers and habits, it becomes ns 
to bestow all necessary pains that we may fully realize 
its advantages. 

First, I would say, do this by securing the use of 
the reasoning powers in the several operations, rather 
than the exercise of the memory. The methods of per- 
forming arithmetical operations now in use, being 
adapted to a most extensive and complicated state of 
mercantile transactions, has become so completely tech- 
nical, that it may be readily seized by the memory, and 
the several processes performed almost without con- 
currence of any other faculty of the mind. The greater 
number of operations are performed on the result of 
previous calculations, formed into tables and committed 
to memory ; and they may be applied to the work in hand 
without any very laborious exercise of the judgment. 
The rules, too, laid down in common arithmetic books 
for the performance of ordinary operations, are generally 
clear and decided enough to conduct the pupil througli 
the solution of the proposed questions, and to a super- 
ficial mind may appear to supersede the necessity for 
any further instruction. But the value of a thorough 
acquaintance with these rules, and readiness in their 
apphcation, is small when compared with a knowledge 
of the foundations of the art, the universal principles 
on which such rules are constructed. How far you 
may give your pupil the benefit of such knowledge, is 
a question to be determined by capacity and circum- 
stance ; but if you would teach arithmetic efficiently, 
you must yourself be thoroughly acquainted with them. 
I may say, however, with some confidence (experience 
is my authority), that the rationale of arithmetical pro- 
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jesses may be made intelligible to learners ; and that 
arithmetic ifi not only a more beneficial, bat a more 
agreeable study when this method is pursued. I think 
that the age at which such a plan is impracticable, is 
an age at which arithmetic should not be taught at all ; 
it certainly is a study not adapted to a very early age. 
But if a very young child must needs be introduced to 
the science of numbers, I would have the exercises of 
calculation conducted entirely by the use of tangible 
objects, until the period when the mind shall have ac- 
quired the power (not one of the first to be developed), 
of regulating its operations by signs entirely arbitrary 
and conventionaL Much may be done in this way. 
You will scarcely imagine till you have made the ex- 
periment variously, how far the working even of com- 
plicated questions may be conducted by diversity in 
the arrangement of a number of cubes, coimters, &c. 
The great advantages of this plan are that the reasons 
of the several conclusions are self-evident ; the ideas of 
numbers, their relations and proportions, are presented 
for the first time in a decided form cognizable by the 
senses, and tested beyond doubt at each successive 
step. K these were not secured, there is still a nega- 
tive advantage resulting, which it is of immense import- 
ance to realize — the learner is thus saved from acquir- 
ing a ready use and application of terms which convey 
to her mind at best very indistinct ideas, and of asso- 
ciating them in processes which she does not under- 
stand. There is nothing so difficult to learn as the use 
of a term with which the mind has acquired a useless 
familiarity. 

In the second place, I would recommend that your 
pupil's certainty of the correctness of her solution should 
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never depend solely on your word, or on its conformity 
with an answer given in her book. Let her carry the 
question through two or three different modes of ope- 
ration ; and let her fully understand wherein they dif- 
fer, and whereupon an identical result must ensue. If 
you are mistress of the theory on which such opera- 
tions are founded, an endless diversity of methods in 
carrying it out will occur to you ; or if your ingenuity 
fail, open any good treatise on the scientific principles 
of arithmetic, and you will be furnished at once with 
what you want. 

There is much in the practice of calculation, as it 
obtains among half-civilized nations, which is sugges- 
tive ef mode for the initiation of the young into the 
mysteries of science ; and there is a great deal in the 
history of its development which may be made inte- 
resting to children, and lead them unconsciously into 
some of the essential principles of computation. For 
instance — the feet that every nation of the earth, almost 
without exception, has adopted the decimal radix, and 
that this evidently arises from the natural circumstance 
of the fingers being the first objects presenting them- 
selves for numeration — Whence the term " digit." This 
fact receives interesting illustration from the practice 
of the Chinese, who adopt a method of reckoning on 
the fingers, by which the hand is made capable of ex- 
pressing all numbers under 100,000. By placing the 
thumb nail on each joint of the little finger, either at the 
back, or the front, or the inner side, they express the 
nine units ; this method is repeated on the next finger 
for the nine tens, on the next for the nine hundreds, 
and so on. There are many other interesting and in 
structive varieties in the practice of indigitation among 
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work, by interspersing information of an interesting 
kind as occasion may be afforded. She should also 
deposit among the stores of memory, correct informa- 
tion respecting the climate and seasons of each parti- 
cular country, as affected by the character of its sur- 
face, and the degree of its proximity to the sea, (addi- 
tionally, often diversely to the effect of its latitude,) its 
natural productions, animal and vegetable ; its geology ; 
its peculiar phenomena, physical or meteorological ; 
the nature of the soil ; and any valuable antiquities of 
which it may boast, with magnificent edifices, and other 
works of art. 

When your pupil's memory is well stored with this 
knowledge, and she can readily refer to their proper 
position the principal towns, &c. belonging to each 
country, and point out its foreign dependencies, and 
commercial relations, she will have mastered all that, 
strictly speaking, belongs to geography. Additionally 
to this, she should be supplied with accurate informa- 
tion respecting the history of geographical science. She 
should know the nature of the earliest accounts which 
have come down to us firom Herodotus, whose notices 
of Asia are confined to the interior, and who gives only 
vague information respecting the interior of Africa, 
probably derived frt)m verbal communication with Cy- 
renean merchants. She should be led to observe the 
great impulses given to the science at successive epochs, 
by important discoveries, such as, the rotundity of the 
earth, the application of astronomical observations to 
ascertain the distances and bearing of places, the inven- 
tion of maps, the measurement of latitude by estima- 
tion from the length of solar shadows. 

Instances should be placed before her of the way in 
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which war has repeatedly destroyed the boundaries of 
geographical distribution ; for instance, how Alexander 
in the east, and Julius Caesar in the west, subverted 
long-settled apportionments, surveyed vast tracks be- 
fore unknown, brought home new names of cities, and 
supplied definite information of many countries hitherto 
enveloped in the mist of fable. Conquest has done 
little, however, for the advancement of the science, 
compared with what commerce has effected. The mer- 
chants of Tyre and Alexandria, of Athens and Car- 
thage, are the men who sought after this kind of know- 
ledge, and found in it hidden treasures. 

Let your pupil acquire also the intelligence that will 
enable her to award to the geographers of ancient and 
modem times, each his due of credit, for diligence of 
research, accuracy and extent of information, or mathe- 
matical skill in actual measurement and successful deli- 
neation. Herodotus and Strabo, Pliny, Marinus of Tyre 
and Ptolemy of Alexandria, felt their way amidst insur- 
mountable difficulties and circumscriptions, and elicited 
all that could be known before the sixteenth century, 
when the venturous pioneers through the tracks of 
ocean contributed their experience to the stock of 
knowledge, and presented sufficient inducement to 
their countrymenj to^^^^ark in speculations of con- 
quest ar nommeTQY "^^^ period, writers on geo- 
graphical sciencMf terous to be known indi- 
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other often fonn the most valuable portions of know- 
ledge. 

The scanty annals of those nations whose history is 
obscure, or of whom all that is known may be compre- 
hended in few words ; indeed, of all those whose history 
is not intended to be made a separate study, may usu- 
ally be derived from the pages of a comprehensive geo- 
graphy ; as well as a knowledge of their present condi- 
tion with respect to population, religion, laws, language, 
education, literature, agriculture, manufactures, man- 
ners, employment and pastimes, social condition, &c. ; 
and you may exercise the judgment of your pupils very 
beneficially by inquiring into the effect which the seve- 
ral circumstances thus detailed will have on the cha- 
racter and happiness of a people. 

I have found it advantageous also to combine chro- 
nology with geographical instruction. I have sometimes 
drawn a blank map of Europe, on a, very large scale ; 
colouring dbtinctly the boundaries of the several coun- 
tries ; and instead of marking the names of places, (the 
pupils being sufl&ciently familiar with them to recognise 
them by situation,) I have required them to bring me 
daily, an historical fact they would wish to record, 
with the date of its occurrence. Thus, our map be- 
comes interspersed with notices of the birth and death 
of great men, discoveries, foundations of scholastic 
establishments, revolutions, battles, &c. ; and the dates 
being appended, it is easy to class the events nearly 
coincident, and take a survey of the various transac- 
tions at one time affecting different portions of the 
continent. 

Statistics form another link between geography and 
history ; and the facts they discover are quite as well 
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learned in association with geographical knowledge, as 
in any other connection. The sole advantage of study- 
ing ancient geography is its necessity to the right un- 
derstanding of the history of past ages. In like manner, 
for the sake of the history of the Jews, and of the 
surrounding nations, whose influence affected their 
prosperity, sacred geography should receive special 
attention. 

Pursuing inquiries respecting the form, position, 
motion, &c. of the earth, the distribution of heat and 
light, the meteorological peculiarities which distinguish 
certain countries, we are quickly introduced into sub- 
jects of astronomical science ; and when there is capa- 
city and opportunity, I would earnestly recommend, 
that you should pursue knowledge in this direction 
carefully, and as far as you are able. Here is a fine 
field for mathematical calculations, which are pursued 
with more alacrity when they have specific reference, 
than when they are dealt with abstractedly. The 
pursuit does, indeed, soon advance into the inacessible 
regions of pure mathematics ; but there is plenty of 
good exercise of the reasoning powers, quite within the 
probable range of your pupil's comprehension, provided 
that the facts on which these calculations proceed, are 
rendered quite familiar to her by long-continued exer- 
cise in performing problems on the globe, and that the 
definitions of the terms employed are perfectly un- 
derstood. " Motion, velocity, quantity, number, and 
order, are the elements of our knowledge of external 
things and their changes;" and the pursuit of inquiries 
concerning them in a direction where all is stable and 
fixed ; where the objects are definite, and our notions 
of them sufficiently distinct to conduct our reasonings 
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with fiill assurance, is an excellent preparation for the 
pursuit of truth in every direction. 

The geographical facts by which the study becomes 
connected with geological science are highly interest- 
ing, and are usually found to be very attractive to the 
young student. They associate themselves with the 
whole course of instruction, and aknost necessarily form 
a portion of the geographical lessons of an intelligent 
and inquisitive learner. She will learn from the pages 
of her book that in some seas the level is gradually 
lowering ; and that others are gradually encroaching 
upon the land. She will be told of tides and currents, 
the accumulation of sand by the action of the waters, 
and their increasing effects in the attrition of their 
rocky bed. She will read of the formation of new 
islands, and of the changes produced by earthquakes and 
volcanoes. She will meet with accounts of the drain- 
ing of marshes, the clearing of forests, the formation of 
dykes and canals. The action of springs and rivers 
will also be brought before her attention. She will ob- 
serve of some lakes, that they neither give nor receive 
any stream, the spring furnishing only sufficient water 
to supply evaporation ; of others that they do not re- 
ceive a stream, but supply one, the water superfluous 
of the bed of the lake escaping over the lowest bank ; 
of others, that they both give and receive streams, per- 
haps even many ; and very rarely she may meet with 
one that receives one or more streams without discharg- 
ing any. Of the last kind she will observe that they 
are very small, and will be told that the water probably 
finds vent through some soft soil or fissure in its bed ; 
and possibly supplies a spring in some adjacent hill. 
Of springs, she will learn that they imbibe different 
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qualities from the beds through which they flow, and 
are impregnated in different degrees with the various 
mineral substances. The grotto of Antiparos, Fmgal's 
Cave, the Giant's Causeway, &c., will display their won- 
ders to her imagination ; and many other facts in which 
the general or more remarkable physical changes which 
perpetually affect the material creation, will continually 
be brought before her. In suggesting and satisfying 
inquiry in reference to these subjects, if you do not 
communicate largely of geological knowledge, you will 
do well at least to take care that none of your explana- 
tions convey impressions incompatible with the ascer- 
tained truths of a science, which will soon be second 
to none in the rich and glorious revelation of Divine 
wisdom and benevolence which it will make to him who 
considers the earth " the work of God's fingers," and 
the foundations of the earth " which he has ordained." 
Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XVL 

ARITHMETIC. 

My Dear M , Some studies are mainly intended 

to discipline mind. The knowledge they impart may 
not be of immediate practical utility ; whilst the exer- 
cise of mind employed in its acquisition may be invalu- 
able. We want it not so much for its own sake as to 
increase our power to acquire other things — the com- 
mand of attention, the quick perception of relations, 
the prompt recognition of conclusive reasoning, the 
habit of following a process patiently, and conducting 
it with precision. The medium through which we ac- 
quire these powers answers its purpose perfectly in pro- 
portion as it is entirely divested of any attractive inte- 
rest in itself; that is, as it is purely abstract. This is 
just the case with the science of mathematics, from the 
lowest to the highest of its branches. One question in 
a hundred of those solved by the student will never be 
presented to her again ; but the processes of reasoning 
through which she passes in the course of their solu- 
tion, give her power and acumen, which will be avail- 
able thenceforth at all times and on every subject. 
" We learn mathematics," says Locke, " not to make 
ourselves mathematicians, but reasonable men." 

Now, these powers and habits of mind are exceed- 
ingly valuable ; they constitute in £Etct the elements of 
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mental greatness ; and as arithmetic is the best exer- 
cise for creating such powers and habits, it becomes ns 
to bestow all necessary pains that we may fully realize 
its advantages. 

First, I would say, do this by securing the use of 
the reasoning powers in the several operations, rather 
than the exercise of the memory. The methods of per- 
forming arithmetical operations now in use, being 
adapted to a most extensive and complicated state of 
mercantile transactions, has become so completely tech- 
nical, that it may be readily seized by the memory, and 
the several processes performed almost without con- 
currence of any other faculty of the mind. The greater 
number of operations are performed on the result of 
previous calculations, formed into tables and committed 
to memory ; and they may be applied to the work in hand 
without any very laborious exercise of the judgment. 
The rules, too, laid down in common arithmetic books 
for the performance of ordinary operations, are generally 
clear and decided enough to conduct the pupil through 
the solution of the proposed questions, and to a super- 
ficial mind may appear to supersede the necessity for 
any further instruction. But the value of a thorough 
acquaintance with these rules, and readiness in their 
application, is small when compared with a knowledge 
of the foundations of the art, the universal principles 
on which such rules are constructed. How far you 
may give your pupil the benefit of such knowledge, is 
a question to be determined by capacity and circum- 
stance ; but if you would teach arithmetic efficiently, 
you must yourself be thoroughly acquainted with them. 
I may say, however, with some confidence (experience 
is my authority), that the rationale of arithmetical pro- 
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carried on an extensive commerce, and become wise 
and wealthy. Here is Greece. It is in a small way 
what Europe is in a large one, a region of coasts, har- 
bours, peninsulas, and islands. And what were its 
people ? An ever-thinking, ever-active race ; and they 
rose to such a height of civilization and refinement, as 
only the revelation of the gospel can enable any nation 
to surpass. 

Then some inland country might be pointed out, 
whose history and quiescent condition would confirm, 
by contrast, the fact, that geographical position does 
affect the habits, and consequently, the character and 
national prosperity of inhabitants. 

Or again, — This is the portion of the earth where 
God created man, and whence, as people multiplied, 
they spread. In the same district, Noah left the ark, 
and a second time the world was peopled from this 
spot. Observe that it is a central position in the West- 
em Hemisphere ; being about equally distant from the 
for east coast of China, and the far west coast of Spain ; 
from the extremity of India southward, and from that 
of Scotland northward. 

Some of the more apparent circumstances of physi- 
cal form and direction might be pointed out in this 
stage of instruction, and the more! obvious influences 
they exert on climate, &c. detailed. For instance, let 
your pupil remark the contrary direction of land in the 
two hemispheres. In the Western, from north-west to 
south-east ; in the Eastern, from north-east to south- 
west ; large peninsulas terminating both masses, taper- 
ing in the same direction, towards the south, and end- 
ing alike in huge promontories. Then the directions 
of the great chains of mountains which traverse these 
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eoDtinents might be traced, and the directions of the 
principal rivers which flow from them ; observing on 
which side of the chain the rivers are short and small, 
on which side they are long, and swelled by tributary 
streams. Let your pupil try if she cannot divine the 
cause of this ; if she be not able to account for the ge- 
neral facts in the abstract, she will probably recognise 
the reason why the rivers to the west of the Andes 
must necessarily be short, and the adverse will account 
for the extraordinary size of the Amazon, and other 
rivers which flow from their eastern declivities. 

When a course of instruction, of which this is a spe- 
cimen, has been continued until the learner has gained 
a pretty competent acquaintance with the prominent 
facts of geographical distribution, with their more evi- 
dent causes and effects, she may begin to learn the 
more arbitary and technical divisions of the earth's sur- 
face ; and her course of instruction should be more 
systematic. The form of the earth, the zones, latitude 
and longitude, the climates, the distribution of light, 
occasioning diversity in the length of days, and differ- 
ence in the hours of the day in different places at the 
same moment ; the varieties of season will form the 
first subjects of instruction, and the use of a globe will 
be necessary for the complete comprehension of these 
subjects. 

And now your pupil's memory will be called into 
exercise, and, for some time, your chief care will be to 
see that it performs its part faithfully, in storing the 
names and situations of the several countries, towns, 
rivers, lakes, &c. Many of their names will have be- 
come familiar to her during the previous coarse of in- 
struction, and you may relieve the monotony of the 
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work, by interspersmg informatioTi of an interesting 
kind as occasion may be afforded. 8he should also 
deposit among the stores of memory, correct infonna- 
tion respecting the climate and seasons of each parti- 
cular country, as affected by the character of its sur- 
face, and the degree of its proximity to the sea, (addi- 
tionally, often diversely to the effect of its latitude,) its 
natural productions, animal and vegetable; its geology ; 
its peculiar phenomena, physical or meteorological ; 
the nature of the soil ; and any valuable antiquities of 
which it may boast, with magnificent edifices, and other 
works of art. 

When your pupil's memory is well stored with this 
knowledge, and she can readily refer to their proper 
position the principal towns, &c, belonging to each 
country, and point out its foreign dependencies, and 
commercial relations, she will have mastered all that, 
strictly speaking, belongs to geography. Additionally 
to this, she should be supplied with accurate informa- 
tion respecting the history of geographical science. She 
should know the nature of the earliest accounts which 
have come down to us from Herodotus, whose notices 
of Asia are confined to the interior, and who gives only 
vague information respecting the interior of Africa, 
probably derived from verbal communication with Cy- 
renean merchants. She should be led to observe the 
great impulses given to the science at successive epochs, 
by important discoveries, such as, the rotundity of the 
earth, the application of astronomical observations to 
ascertain the distances and bearing of places, the inven- 
tion of maps, the measurement of latitude by estima- 
tion from the length of solar shadows. 

Instances should be placed before her of the way in 
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which war has repeatedly destroyed the boundaries of 
geographical distribution ; for instance, how Alexander 
in the east, and Julius Caesar in the west, subverted 
long-settled apportionments, surveyed vast tracks be- 
fore unknown, brought home new names of cities, and 
supplied definite information of many countries hitherto 
enveloped in the mist of fable. Conquest has done 
little, however, for the advancement of the science, 
compared with what commerce has effected. The mer- 
chants of Tyre and Alexandria, of Athens and Car- 
thage, are the men who sought after this kind of know- 
ledge, and found in it hidden treasures. 

Let your pupil acquire also the intelligence that will 
enable her to award to the geographers of ancient and 
modem times, each his due of credit, for diligence of 
research, accuracy and extent of information, or mathe- 
matical skill in actual measurement and successful deli- 
neation. Herodotus and Strabo, Pliny, Marinus of Tyre 
and Ptolemy of Alexandria, felt their way amidst insur- 
mountable difficulties and circumscriptions, and elicited 
all that could be known before the sixteenth century, 
when the venturous pioneers through the tracks of 
ocean contributed their experience to the stock of 
knowledge, and presented sufficient inducement to 
their countrymen, to embark in speculations of con- 
quest or commerce. From this period, writers on geo- 
graphical science are too numerous to be known indi- 
vidually ; but the more eminent should be known, and 
a general estimate formed of the nature and result of 
their labours. 

G-eography connects itself closely, and almost insen- 
sibly with history, astronomy, and geology ; and the 
links by which one science connects itself with an- 
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other often form the most valuable portions of know- 
ledge. 

The scanty annals of those nations whose history is 
obscure, or of whom all that is known may be compre- 
hended in few words ; indeed, of all those whose history 
is not intended to be made a separate study, may usu- 
ally be derived from the pages of a comprehensive geo- 
graphy ; as well as a knowledge of their present condi- 
tion with respect to population, religion, laws, language, 
education, literature, agriculture, manufactures, man- 
ners, employment and pastimes, social condition, &c. ; 
and you may exercise the judgment of your pupils very 
beneficially by inquiring into the efiect which the seve- 
ral circumstances thus detailed will have on the cha- 
racter and happiness of a people. 

I have found it advantageous also to combine chro- 
nology with geographical instruction. I have sometimes 
drawn a blank map of Europe, on a, very large scale ; 
colouring distinctly the boundaries of the several coun- 
tries ; and instead of marking the names of places, (the 
pupils being sufl&ciently familiar with them to recognise 
them by situation,) I have required them to bring me 
daily, an historical fact they would wish to record, 
with the date of its occurrence. Thus, our map be- 
comes interspersed with notices of the birth and death 
of great men, discoveries, foundations of scholastic 
establishments, revolutions, battles, &c. ; and the dates 
being appended, it is easy to class the events nearly 
coincident, and take a survey of the various transac- 
tions at one time affecting different portions of the 
continent. 

Statistics form another link between geography and 
history ; and the facts they discover are quite as well 
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learned in association with geographical knowledge, as 
in any other connection. The sole advantage of study- 
ing ancient geography is its necessity to the right un- 
derstanding of the history of past ages. In like manner, 
for the sake of the history of the Jews, and of the 
surrounding nations, whose influence affected their 
prosperity, sacred geography should receive special 
attention. 

Pursuing inquiries respecting the form, position, 
motion, &c. of the earth, the distribution of heat and 
light, the meteorological peculiarities which distinguish 
certain countries, we are quickly introduced into sub- 
jects of astronomical science ; and when there is capa- 
city and opportunity, I would earnestly recommend, 
that you should pursue knowledge in this direction 
careftilly, and as far as you are able. Here is a fine 
field for mathematical calculations, which are pursued 
with more alacrity when they have specific reference, 
than when they are dealt with abstractedly. The 
pursuit does, indeed, soon advance into the inacessible 
regions of pure mathematics ; but there is plenty of 
good exercise of the reasoning powers, quite within the 
probable range of your pupil's comprehension, provided 
that the facts on which these calculations proceed, are 
rendered quite familiar to her by long-continued exer- 
cise in performing problems on the globe, and that the 
definitions of the terms employed are perfectly un- 
derstood. " Motion, velocity, quantity, number, and 
order, are the elements of our knowledge of external 
things and their changes;" and the pursuit of inquiries 
concerning them in a direction where all is stable and 
fixed ; where the objects are definite, and our notions 
of them sufficiently distinct to conduct our reasonings 
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with fiill assurance, is an excellent preparation for the 
pursuit of truth in every direction. 

The geographical facts by which the study becomes 
conneoted with geological science are highly interest- 
ing, and are usually found to be very attractive to the 
young student. They associate themselves with the 
whole course of instruction, and almost necessarily form 
a portion of the geographical lessons of an intelligent 
and inquisitive learner. She will learn from the pages 
of her book that in some seas the level is gradually 
lowering ; and that others are gradually encroaching 
upon the land. She wiU be told of tides and currents, 
the accumulation of sand by the action of the waters, 
and their increasing effects in the attrition of their 
rocky bed. She wDl read of the formation of new 
islands, and of the changes produced by earthquakes and 
volcanoes. She will meet with accounts of the drain- 
ing of marshes, the clearing of forests, the formation of 
dykes and canals. The action of springs and rivers 
will also be brought before her attention. She will ob- 
serve of some lakes, that they neither give nor receive 
any stream, the spring furnishing only sufficient water 
to supply evaporation ; of others that they do not re- 
ceive a stream, but supply one, the water superfluous 
of the bed of the lake escaping over the lowest bank ; 
of others, that they both give and receive streams, per- 
haps even many ; and very rarely she may meet with 
one that receives one or more streams without discharg- 
ing any. Of the last kind she will observe that they 
are very small, and will be told that the water probably 
finds vent through some soft soil or fissure in its bed ; 
and possibly supplies a spring in some adjacent hill. 
Of springs, she will learn that they imbibe different 
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qualities from the beds through which they flow, and 
are impregnated in different degrees with the various 
mineral substances. The grotto of Antiparos, Fingal's 
Cave, the Giant's Causeway, &c., will display their won- 
ders to her imagination ; and many other facts in which 
the general or more remarkable physical changes which 
perpetually affect the material creation, will continually 
be brought before her. In suggesting and satisfying 
inquiry in reference to these subjects, if you do not 
communicate largely of geological knowledge, you will 
do well at least to take care that none of your explana- 
tions convey impressions incompatible with the ascer- 
tained truths of a science, which will soon be second 
to none in the rich and glorious revelation of Divine 
wisdom and benevolence which it will make to him who 
considers the earth " the work of God's fingers," and 
the foundations of the earth " which he has ordained." 
Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XVL 

ARITHMETIC. 

My Dear M , Some studies are mainly intended 

to discipline mind. The knowledge they impart may 
not be of immediate practical utility ; whilst the exer- 
cise of mind employed in its acquisition may be invalu- 
able. We want it not so much for its own sake as to 
increase our power to acquire other things — the com- 
mand of attention, the quick perception of relations, 
the prompt recognition of conclusive reasoning, the 
habit of following a process patiently, and conducting 
it with precision. The medium through which we ac- 
quire these powers answers its purpose perfectly in pro- 
portion as it is entirely divested of any attractive inte- 
rest in itself; that is, as it is purely abstract. This is 
just the case with the science of mathematics, from the 
lowest to the highest of its branches. One question in 
a hundred of those solved by the student will never be 
presented to her again ; but the processes of reasoning 
through which she passes in the course of their solu- 
tion, give her power and acumen, which wiU be avail- 
able thenceforth at all times and on every subject. 
" We learn mathematics," says Locke, " not to make 
ourselves mathematicians, but reasonable men." 

Now, these powers and habits of mind are exceed- 
ingly valuable ; they constitute in £Etct the elements of 
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mental greatness ; and as arithmetic is the best exer- 
cise for creating such powers and habits, it becomes us 
to bestow all necessary pains that we may fully realize 
its advantages. 

First, I would say, do this by securing the use of 
the reasoning powers in the several operations, rather 
than the exercise of the memory. The methods of per- 
forming arithmetical operations now in use, being 
adapted to a most extensive and complicated state of 
mercantile transactions, has become so completely tech- 
nical, that it may be readily seized by the memory, and 
the several processes performed almost without con- 
currence of any other faculty of the mind. The greater 
number of operations are performed on the result of 
previous calculations, formed into tables and committed 
to memory ; and they may be applied to the work in hand 
without any very laborious exercise of the judgment. 
The rules, too, laid down in common arithmetic books 
for the performance of ordinary operations, are generally 
clear and decided enough to conduct the pupil through 
the solution of the proposed questions, and to a super- 
ficial mind may appear to supersede the necessity for 
any further instruction. But the value of a thorough 
acquaintance with these rules, and readiness in their 
application, is small when compared with a knowledge 
of the foundations of the art, the universal principles 
on which such rules are constructed. How far you 
may give your pupil the benefit of such knowledge, is 
a question to be determined by capacity and circum- 
stance ; but if you would teach arithmetic efficiently, 
you must yourself be thoroughly acquainted with them. 
I may say, however, with some confidence (experience 
is my authority), that the rationale of arithmetical pro- 
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cesses may be made intelligible to learners ; and that 
arithmetic is not only a more beneficial, bat a more 
agreeable study when this method is pursued. I think 
that the age at which such a plan is impracticable, is 
an age at which arithmetic should not be taught at all ; 
it certainly is a study not adapted to a very early age. 
But if a very young child must needs be introduced to 
the science of numbers, I would have the exercbes of 
calculation conducted entirely by the use of tangible 
objects, until the period when the mind shall have ac- 
quired the power (not one of the first to be developed), 
of regulating its operations by signs entirely arbitrary 
and conventional. Much may be done in this way. 
You will scarcely imagine till you have made the ex- 
periment variously, how far the working even of com- 
plicated questions may be conducted by diversity in 
the arrangement of a number of cubes, counters, <&c. 
The great advantages of this plan are that the reasons 
of the several conclusions are self-evident ; the ideas of 
nimibers, their relations and proportions, are presented 
for the first time in a decided form cognizable by the 
senses, and tested beyond doubt at each successive 
step. If these were not secured, there is still a nega- 
tive advantage resulting, which it is of immense import- 
ance to realize — the learner is thus saved from acquir- 
ing a ready use and application of terms which convey 
to her mind at best very indistinct ideas, and of asso- 
ciating them in processes which she does not under- 
stand. There b nothing so difficult to learn as the use 
of a term with which the mind has acquired a useless 
familiarity. 

In the second place, I would recommend that your 
pupil's certainty of the correctness of her solution should 
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never depend solely on your word, or on its conformity 
with an answer given in her book. Let her carry the 
question through two or three diflferent modes of ope- 
ration ; and let her fully understand wherein they dif- 
fer, and whereupon an identical result must ensue. If 
you are mistress of the theory on which such opera- 
tions are founded, an endless diversity of methods in 
carrying it out will occur to you ; or if your ingenuity 
fail, open any good treatise on the scientific principles 
of arithmetic, and you will be furnished at once with 
what you want. 

There is much in the practice of calculation, as it 
obtains among half-civilized nations, which is sugges- 
tive ef mode for the initiation of the young into the 
mysteries of science ; and there is a great deal in the 
history of its development which may be made inte- 
resting to children, and lead them unconsciously into 
some of the essential principles of computation. For 
instance — ^the fact that every nation of the earth, almost 
without exception, has adopted the decimal radix, and 
that this evidently arises from the natural circumstance 
of the fingers being the first objects presenting them- 
selves for numeration — Whence the term " digit." This 
fact receives interesting illustration from the practice 
of the Chinese, who adopt a method of reckoning on 
the fingers, by which the hand is made capable of ex- 
pressing all numbers under 100,000. By placing the 
thumb nail on each joint of the little finger, either at the 
back, or the front, or the inner side, they express the 
nine units ; this method is repeated on the next finger 
for the nine tens, on the next for the nine hundreds, 
and so on. There are many other interesting and in 
structive varieties in the practice of indigitation among 
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the ancient nations of the East ; and some of the de- 
vices might, with very great advantage, be introduced 
into modem instruction. Then comes the fact, that 
in all of the few exceptions to the use of the number 
ten, as the point at which the numeration of units shall 
stop, and counting proceed by the numeration of groups 
of ten, till ten groups are numbered, and then by groups 
of ten tens, Ac. ; the numbers five or twenty have been 
chosen, the one evidently suggested by the number of 
fingers on one hand, and the other by the number 
of fingers and toes collectively. This the learner will 
readily comprehend, and she may be led to perceive 
the superior excellence of the decimal over the quinary 
and vigesimal radices, as a medium between the fre- 
quent change of terms incurred by the use of the for- 
mer, and the too great comprehensiveness of the latter. 

A history of the practices of the various nations will 
furnish you with many plans for the illustration of these 
primary principles. Take, for instance, that of the 
Malagasi. When they wish to count a great number 
of objects, such as the nimiber of men in a large army, 
they cause the men to pass in succession through a 
narrow passage, before the individuals employed to 
count them. For each man that passes they deposit 
a stone in a certain place. When all have passed they 
proceed to arrange the stones in groups of ten ; then 
in heaps, each containing ten groups or a hundred 
stones ; and in the same way dispose the groups of 
hundreds so as to form thousands, until the number of 
stones is exhausted. 

Now, what would yon think of giving your pupil 
an exercise of this bulky and cumbrous order ? Sup- 
pose you set a large number of counters before her. 
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and let her substitute marks on her slate for the stones 
of the Malagas! reckoners, until she has exhausted the 
counters. Then let her begin to count out the tens in 
her long line of strokes, and lengthen every tenth ; 
next let her count the number of lengthened strokes, 
distinguishing every tenth by heightening it for the 
hundreds. When she is familiar with this mode, let 
her see how labour may be shortened, and the process 
simplified by the decimal method ; and instead of ae- 
cumulating along Hue of marks, which have afterwards 
to be arranged, let her divide a compartment on her 
slate for the enumeration of units ; when she has num- 
bered ten of them, let her cut off another compartment 
for the reception of tens ; and rubbing out the contents 
of the first, make one mark in the tens department as 
a substitute for them all, and repeat the same process 
till she has ten in the second compartment ; t^en let 
her construct a third for the reception of hundreds, 
and rubbing out the ten marks in the second compart- 
ment, make one in the third which shall express them 
all. Should the counters be expended, leaving, for in- 
stance, four in the compartment for units, none in that 
for tens, and two in that for hundreds, it will become 
self-evident that it would not do to remove the empty 
compartment, and bring that containing two into its 
place, for it would then express two tens, whereas in 
its proper position it expresses two tens of tens, or two 
hundred. 

By some such plan as this the mind becomes fami- 
liarized with the principle so difficult of apprehension 
at first, — the value of figures estimated by position ; 
and the use of the cipher to fill the place of a blank 
position, that the other figures may retain their rela- 
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tiye value. I have often been astonished to observe 
how far arithmetical skill may be acquired without a 
definite idea of this fondamental principle. Bid you 
never find a pupil pretty well practised in the working 
of rules ; yet expressing surprise to find that nothing 
more is necessary in multiplying a sum by a hundred 
than the addition of two ciphers ; or that a sum is 
divided by a hundred when the two last digits are 
marked off, and that these express the remainder? 
Or, should she be familiar with the practice,^and know 
that it must be so, because when doing so the process 
issues in a correct result, is she not often entirely 
thoughtless of its necessity in the nature of things ? 
I remember that I was working sums in Simple In- 
terest when this first occurred to me, and I may have 
been 13 or 14 years of age. Probably the practice 
had been adopted many times before, but the question 
— how is it ? was then presented for the first time ; and 
I think it was not less than six months revolving in 
my brain before it obtained final settlement among the 
things fidly understood. You will say, then, you were 
a very stupid child ! No, I was not, nor was my teacher 
at all deficient, only he confined himself to the practice, 
and left me to guess at the principles ; and, in conse- 
quence, I groped, and pondered, and puzzled my brain 
during the whole progress of my instruction in arith- 
metic, and I pity myself when I remember it. Some 
time after I began to teach, I found accidentally an 
article on arithmetic in a Cyclopedia, where the sub- 
ject was treated theoretically and scientifically ; and I 
enjoyed the luxury of having vague notions fixed, and 
baseless practices established; and now I try to let 
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my pupils feel the fouodation on which their practice 
rests at each step of their progress. 

Let this be secured, and the means is of little im- 
portance. You will manage the processes of your own 
devising better than any that might be suggested to 
you ; but I think you will agree with me that indivi- 
dual numbers, composed of like units, are much better 
for first lessons than arbitrary comprehensive signs : 
and may with advantage be resorted to throughout the 
course of instruction whenever difficulty occurs. A 
Roman abacus would be a more suitable equipment 
for a young student of arithmetic, than a slate, pencil, 
and printed book of rules and questions ; and it might 
be continued as a useful appendage to the very end of 
her arithmetical course. If, however, you prefer to 
work with digits from the beginning, be sure to secure 
the certainty which makes the other method so desir- 
able ; and let the pupil understand the grounds on 
which the certainty of the result depends. Vary the 
modes of verification, and let the pupil conduct them 
herself. This, besides the advantage just stated, gives 
interest to the lesson. 

There are divers modes of testing sums in addition, 
which might contribute to give variety to the employ- 
ment, and to quicken attention and reflection. The 
vertical columns may be added in the usual way, com- 
mencing with the right ; or they may be added com- 
mencing with the left, and placing the tens of their 
sums severally one place beyond the units, and under 
the units of the column last added, the line of tens and 
that of units being afterwards added together. Or, on 
this plan of securing the addition of the tens, the ver- 
tical columns of the sum may be taken indiscriminately ; 
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commencing in the middle, and tben taking any other 
at will. Or, three or four of the horizontal lines of an 
addition sum may be cut off and added — ^their sum 
b^ng placed on one side at a distinct distance, th«i 
three or four more, and the sum of these detachments 
may be compared with the result of the sum added in 
its completeness. Or, after the several sums are added, 
the top one may be separated from the rest, and they 
added without it ; the result of the second process sub- 
tracted from the first will be identical with the line cut 
ofl^ or added to that line it will be identical with the 
result of the first addition. Or, the Hindoo system of 
addition might be adopted. Let the numbers to be 
added be these— :^6, 2, 431, 40, 211. The Hindoos 
would state the reckoning thus : 

Sum of the hundreds, 6 

tens, 10 

units, 10 

710 
In subtraction only one difficulty presents itself — ^but 
it is not a small one. It arises from the circumstance 
that the minuend, though larger as a whole than the 
subtrahend, and so capable of being diminished to the 
full amount of the latter, may yet contain digits smaller 
than the same class of digits in the subtrahend. The 
expedient of borrowing a unit of a superior class, and 
adding its value to the units of the inferior, is by no 
means easily comprehended by a young learner. It 
may be simplified by working with numbers whose in- 
dividuals are visible. Take the plan I proposed of 
compartments on the slate for the different classes of 
numbers. Arrange another row of compartments im- 
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mediately underneath. Suppose the first row, which 
will be the minuend, to contain three strokes in the 
first compartment, four in the second, five in the third ; 
and suppose the second row to contain two, six, seven. 

The learner is already familiar with their respective 
value. Now she has to take as many from the unit 
compartment of the minuend, as there are strokes in 
the units of the subtrahend ; but she finds there is not 
this number. Let her now draw one from the next com- 
partment, and knowing that this one was placed there 
to express ten strokes she had rubbed from the first, she 
will see that this one must be again expressed by ten 
strokes when removed to the compartment of units. 
She will now have fifteen in the minuend compartment 
of units, and will take seven from them. On carrying 
the process to the tens, she will find the compartment 
of the minuend less by the one she borrowed, and the 
next task will be to take six from three. Here, again, 
she will have to take one stroke from the next superior 
class, and express it by ten in the compartment to 
which she removes it ; and from thirteen thus obtained 
she will take six. On comiDg to the compartments of 
hundreds she will see that the one she borrowed from 
the minuend has reduced it to the same number as the 
subtrahend, and her work of subtraction is completed. 

This mode makes the process simple and self-evident. 
When familiar with it let her carry it in its genuine 
simplicity into the working with signs. The plan so 
current of paying back destroys this simplicity. Why 
not take the tens of the minuend from which one has 
been bon*owed at its reduced value, instead of letting 
it assume again its full amount, and instituting an ad- 
ditional expedient to counteract this, by adding one to 
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the tens of the subtrahend. For instance, in dealing 
with the numbers just now quoted, 345, 267, how much 
more simple to say, 7 cannot be taken from 5 — I bor- 
row 1 from 4, and take 7 from 15, — 6 from 3 cannot 
be taken, I borrow 1 from 3, and take 6 from 13, — 2 
from 2 there is no remainder ; than to say, 7 — 15, 
7 — 14, 3 — 3. The results are of course identical, and 
it may appear to be a matter of indifference which 
method is chosen ; but I think it is not so. The one 
presents the simplicity of finding things just as you left 
them, the other the complexity of supposing they have 
resumed their former value ; and adopting an expedient 
for dealing with them accordingly. The one admits of 
an exemplification in distinct objects, the other does 
not. The question, WTiy do you pay to the tens of 
the subtrahend what you borrowed from the tens of the 
minuend ? is one which very few of the workers of sub- 
traction could answer ; whilst the cause of dealing with 
the tens of the minuend as reduced by borrowing is 
self-evident. 

The operation of subtraction is so simple, being ne- 
cessarily confined to two numbers, that there is much 
less necessity for verification ; and there are fewer 
modes in which it can be performed. That of adding 
the remainder or difference to the subtrahend, and 
testing the calculation by the coincidence of their sum 
with the minuend, is easy and obvious ; yet not so easy 
but that most pupils wiU require to have the principle 
placed before them in the clear language of distinct 
objects, ere they will be able to express it intelligently 
in the language of arbitrary and comprehensive signs. 

Many varied and instructive applications of subtrae- 
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that it be clearly apprehended. Perhaps the simplest 
way of securing this is by multiplying separately by 
the several classes of numbers, and then adding the 
result. For instance, 4892 X 930. Take first the 
units, 4892 X 6 = 29352 ; then 4892 X 30 = 146760 ; 
then 4892 >: 900 = 4402800. Then collect the products 
for addition. 

29352 

146760 

4402800 



4578912 

In this way it will be clearly seen, that the only use 
of the ciphers in the second and third sums, is to throw 
the figures of their partial products into a position, 
where they will be estimated at their right value; and 
soon the ciphers may be omitted, and the learner re- 
tain an intelligent conviction that the last is not nine 
times, but nine hundred times, the amount of the mul- 
tiplicand ; a conviction which otherwise she would not 
have realised. The preference of a full to an eliptical 
working is still more necessary when many cyphers oc- 
cur in the centre of either factor, as 17004 x 10003. 

The process of multiplication is so important; it « 
runs so insensibly into the more abstruse combinations 
of number ; the modes of varying it so as to illustrate 
principles, and of verifying its conclusions, are so mul- 
tifarious and so valuable, that I fear to follow the sub- 
ject to too great length ; and perhaps, in avoiding this, 
I may write unintelligibly or unprofitably. I will en- 
deavour to select some of the more prominent points, 
at the same time repeating my earnest recommenda- 
tion, that you should study the subject thoroughly. By 
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this alone you will be able to give your pupil any valu- 
able acquaintance with the properties of numbers. 

When the multiplier, instead of being divided into 
parts according to the class of value, is resolved into 
its components, the product may be obtained by mul- 
tiplying first by one, and then this partial product by 
the other. This requires some illustration to make 
the reason folly obvious. 

When the use of a higher number than the multiplier 
would facilitate the operation, it may be taken ; and 
the multiplicand being again multiplied by the amount 
of excess, this product subtracted from the former will 
give the true one. Thus, 674x198 = 674x200 — 
674x2, or 133452. 

Then we proceed to the multiplication of more than 
two factors, which gives us insight to the powers of 
numbers — squares and cubes. It appears to me, that 
much knowledge of their properties might be conveyed 
with advantage here, which is usually left to a later 
stage ; the advantage, especially, of working with more 
intelligence through the intervening steps. This know- 
ledge is not so difficult of apprehension as some other 
points which have now been mastered. 

There are some simple methods of proof, which the 
learner may work out herself, and the reasons of which 
are evident ; as ike halving one factor, and doubling 
the other, to obtain an identical product ; or the same 
multiplicand may be multiplied by the doubled multi- 
plier, and the product halved, to obtain the same result. 
If the multiplier be 6, half of 10, we may annex a ci- 
pher and divide by 2. If it be 25, the fourth of 100, 
we may annex two ciphers and divide by 4. To mul- 
tiply by 9, 1 less than 10, we may annex a cipher, and 
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subtract the multiplicand. To multiply by any num- 
ber of nines, as for instance, 999999, add as many ci- 
phers, and subtract the multiplicand. Such contrac- 
tions are very useful in familiarizing the mind of the 
pupil with the principles of calculation, provided the 
reasons on which they proceed be clearly understood. 

In verifying multiplication sums, the most expedi- 
tious mode for the teacher is by casting out the nines, 
though the principle on which this proceeds is much 
more recondite. The selection of the figure 9 rests on 
this peculiar power of the digit ; if any figure with ci- 
phers annexed be divided by 9, the quotient will con- 
sbt of repetitions of that figure, and the remainder will 
repeat it again. For instance, 60 -^ 9 = 6, remainder 
6 ; or, 6000 -^ 9 = 666, remainder 6. The reason is 
evident. Every digit with a cipher annexed contains 
so many tens, it must, therefore, contain an equal num- 
ber of nines, with an equal number of units remaining. 
Again, if any number be divided by 9, and the sum of 
its units be also divided by 9, the remainders of both 
processes are identical. An example will best illus- 
trate this principle, and its foundation on the pre- 
ceding. 

4657 ^ 9 = 517 rem. 4 

Therefore, 4-i-6-i-5-f-7-T-9 = 2 rem. 4, because, 

4000 ^ 9 = 444 rem. 4 

600 ^ 9 = 66 rem. 6 

50 -1- 9 = 5 rem. 5 

7 -^. 9 = rem. 7 



4657 515 22 

Again, 22, sum of remainder, -i- 9 = 2, rem. 4, and 
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616 + 2 = 617. Therefore, 4667 -f- 9 gives 617, 
rem. 4. 

The process of division may be considered under 
several different aspects. The dividend may be re- 
garded as the product of two factors, one of which is 
divisor, and the other, when found, will be the quotient. 
The result may be verified by multiplying the divisor 
and quotient together to produce the dividend. Or, it 
is the division of a sum into as many equ^ parts as 
there are units in the smaller sum; hence its name. 
Or, it ascertains how many times the divisor must be 
repeated to make up the dividend ; in this view it is a 
continued operation of subtraction, as multiplication is 
a continued operation of addition ; for to find out how 
many fours are contained in 12, we subtract 4 from 
12, and again from the remainder, till the minuend is 
exhausted ; and the number of times we can subtract 
it expresses the quotient. 

In many cases, however, it will be found that the 
divisor is not one of two numbers the multiplication of 
which will produce the dividend ; and then, of course, 
the dividend will not be exhausted when the divisor has 
been extracted as many times as it is contained in it. 
Then the quotient does not express a perfect division 
of the sum, but merely the number of times the divisor 
is contained in it ; it expresses, in fact, the largest 
multiple of the divisor contained in the dividend ; and 
the remainder will require to be added to the product 
of the divisor and quotient, before it will be identical 
with the dividend. If the principles of multiplication 
be fully understood, all this is nearly self-evident. 

The plan of resolving a divisor into parts, in a simi- 
lar way to that suggest in addition and multiplica- 
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cannot be comprehended at an early stage of instruc- 
tion. 

The devices by which multiplication and division 
may be made to illustrate and expedite the processes 
each of the other, are endless. For instance, if the 
learner have to multiply by 25, 250, or 125, let her 
take these numbers severally as a quarter of a hundred, 
or a quarter of a thousand, or an eighth of a thousand ; 
and adding ciphers to the multiplicand, proceed to di- 
vide it by 4 or 8 ; thus, '498,714 X 250 = 498,714,000 
rr- 4. Or if this number require to be divided by 25, 
then 498714 -r- 25 is equal to 498,714 -f- 160 X4. 

The completion of the process of division when the 
dividend is not a multiple of the divisor involves the 
splitting of integers. I will not attempt to enumerate 
even the more obvious plans for illustrating the prin- 
ciples of calculation in fractions. You will see the ad- 
vantage of setting out with a full understanding of the 
decimal radix, when you come to explain the principle 
of decimal fractions. It is precisely the same thing 
inverted, descending below unity as integral numbers 
ascend above it ; and the use of ciphers in increasing 
the value of preceding digits being now a principle 
which constant practice has familiarized, its use in di- 
minishing the value of succeeding digits will be very 
easily comprehended. 

Pursuing the study of arithmetic in the way I have 
proposed, it will be desirable to carry the course into 
decimal fractions before proceeding to any calculations 
with numbers whose digits are of different denomina- 
tions ; in a word, to carry on all processes with abstract 
numbers only. In this way alone will you be able to 
lead your pupil to a full comprehension of the reasons 
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which dictate her practice. All smaller deDominations 
are fractions of larger ones, and the larger are improper 
fractions of the smaller ones. It is only by regarding 
them as such that they can be intelligently dealt with. 
For instance, if a shilling be taken as the unit of num- 
bers applied to money, a pound is expressed by V, ten 
pounds by ■^°, a penny by 1*7, a farthing by iV. So 
that were only one unit adopted, our money reckonings 
would be endlessly complicated. For this reason we 
have many units, and only the very lowest denomina- 
tion do we express by fractional parts. This principle 
is followed in all measurements and quantities, whether 
relating to money, time, extent, or capacity. In Eng- 
land denominations expressing units of measurement 
are somewhat arbitrary, and the tabular collection of 
them is long and complicated. In France, it is per- 
fectly simple and uniform, being founded entirely on 
the decimal scale ; so that the larger units are always 
decimal multiples of the smaller, and the smaller deci- 
mal fractions of the larger. 

Having gone so far into detail, I should not conclude 
without a reference to the keystone of numerical rela- 
tions, proportion, — the "golden" rule of three. The 
analysis of problems which come under this principle 
of solution would not, however, be disposed of in a short 
time. There is considerable complexity arising from 
the variety of circumstances and conditions affecting 
the mode of operation. Experience alone, obtained by 
constant practice and the comments on particular ques- 
tions which a judicious teacher may make, will enable 
the learner readily to collect from the conditions given 
what arithmetical operations will be required. If she 
deal only with questions arranged under certain rules 
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which govern the operation in every problem, the mat- 
ter is easy enough; but a student has gained little 
who is not able to determine the mode of treating the 
question from an examination of its conditions. 

I introduced this long dissertation, which has far ex- 
ceeded the bounds of my original intention, by remark- 
ing that arithmetic should exercise the reasoning powers 
rather than the memory. I said so in reference to its 
processes, as being direc|;ed to the enlargement and in- 
vigoration of the higher powers of mind. But this is 
not all. Arithmetic must also make your pupil a ready 
computist. Here the exercise of the memory is called 
in, and required to perform a very essential part. You 
must not spare its labours. The strengthening of me- 
mory is a valuable result of education, and it will grow 
strong sooner on abstract diet, than on that which gra- 
tifies the various discriminations of taste. But we leave 
the advantage accruing to the faculty itself, and regard 
the more direct object to be aimed at. A ready com- 
putist is one whose memory is well stored with arith- 
metical computations ; and may not be one who un- 
derstands the principles on which these computations 
are made. The two designs of study are altogether 
distinct, and I can imagine circumstances in which it 
would be well to prefer the former before the latter. 
If facility in computation be desired, and there is no 
opportunity of conducting the pupil through a course 
of study directed to the invigoration of her mind, I 
would pursue a plan altogether different from that I 
have described ; giving primary attention to the cor- 
rect remembrance of tables, and the acquirement of 
rapidity in applying the calculations remembered to 
the solution of a proposed question. In this case, prac- 
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tical utility being the first object, knowledge becomes 
valuable in proportion as it may be readily applied to 
practical purposes. Estimates of money, weight, capa- 
city, and measurement, instead of being deferred, will 
judiciously be brought forward as soon as the pupil is 
capable of comprehending the general relations of numr 
bers, so &r as it is necessary to obtain the result of 
their combination, separation, or transference. 

It has often been questioned how far it is desirable 
for a young lady to pursue mathematical studies. I 
think no line can possibly be drawn of which it can be' 
said, this is the proper boundary in the ^generality of 
cases. If the study of arithmetic be conducted in the 
way I have described, I think the reasoning powers 
will have no cause to complain of neglect ; and that no 
very imperative necessity will exist for the study of 
algebra or geometry. It is probable, however, that 
such a course of arithmetical study will give the mind 
a decided bias for abstract reasoning, and I would by 
all means encourage such a taste. If it be not desirable 
to prosecute both these studies, I would decidedly give 
the preference to geometry. It has many advantages 
over algebra. Her lessons in geography and perspec- 
tive will already have made your pupil £uniliar with 
its definitions and elementary principles. It adds to 
the practice of carrying out a process of reasoning, the 
necessity of expressing it in words, which must be ap- 
plied and combined with perfect precision and accuracy. 
Then, though the truth elaborated is abstract, it con- 
nects itself immediately with facts and theories respect- 
ing existing things ; and the study confers ability to 
comprehend those wonders of natural science which 
depend for illustration on the science of mathematics. 
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I know that much has been said in ridicule of the 
prosecution of such studies on the part of ladies, as 
being of no utility in future life, and incompatible with 
the ordinary-mindedness which some persons regard as 
inseparable from the proper discharge of domestic du- 
ties. I would not defend profound learning in a woman, 
by an argument to shew that it will not injure but 
rather improve her capability and aptitude to meet the 
demands of social and domestic life ; but on the ground 
that she has an immortal spirit, created by God for the 
express purpose of knowing him, and that he has made 
the full expansion of the spirit's powers her binding 
duty, and constituted it her essential happiness. 

Yours, &o. 
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LETTER XVIT. 

POETRY. 

My Dear M , The cultivation of poetic feeling 

in a young mind is of essential service, in its power to 
mellow the sentiments, and to ogjpl^en to cheerful ac- 
tivity the memory and ideal &^cy. I do not mean 
to say, that every child who commits^ i&yme to memory 
will, perforce, be thus inspirited ; bttt I think there are 
few young spirits, that wiU not yield to the softening 
and kindling influence of true poetry, when brought 
within the power of the faculties, to lay hold on the 
imagery of its descriptions, and be aflfected by the pa- 
thos of its sentiments. Children find them&l-ilves at 
home in poetry ; it is nature's language, and I would 
let them revel in it ; I would kindle the taste, and jGan 
the flame even to enthusiasm. An undue ardour will 
pass away with the buoyancy of early youth, whilst 
poetic sensibility will be wrought into the mental con- 
stitution as an element of elevation and refinement. 

I do not regard poetry merely as an art, whose ob- 
ject it is to afford pleasure to the imagination. I con- 
sider it rather as a science which teaches us to use our 
senses well ; to see, hear, feel, with an activity which 
never tires, and a discrimination which, in proportion 
as it is exercised, becomes more intelligent. Mingling 
our own observations with those of minds of superior 
perception ; comparing theirs with ours, and ours 
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with theirs ; sometimes led by them far beyond the 
range of our own powers, and introduced into a region 
where we find a thousand delights additional to that 
which drew us in, we are furnished with material for 
the most delightful and improving exercise of thought 
and feeling. A poetical cast of mind is that which ob- 
serves in common things what common minds do not 
discern. Its voice is heard, 

" In the light of thought. 
Singing hymns unbidden. 
Till ifaMrorld is wrought 
To sympathT^phi hopes and fean it heeded not." 

Shelley. 

There are many poetical passages in the early his- 
tory of nations, which, blending the marvellous with 
the chivalrous, are highly engaging to youthfiil minds. 
I would on no account spoil these passages, by an at- 
tempt, such as, is made in many modem histories for 
the yjafhg, to explain away the fiction, and make sup- 
positions as to the real circumstances which have given 
rise to the marvellous legend. The stories of King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Kound Table, of Char- 
lemagne, the Cid, and of other historic personages, 
whose history furnishes a spectacle of heroic life, are 
spoiled by any attempt to divest them of magic, and 
circumscribe them within the bounds of possibility. 
In their state of original romance, they are infinitely 
more powerful to kindle an historic feeling, than the 
most elaborate volumes, abounding in intellect, if des- 
titute of nationality. 

Poetry is an art of representation. It represents the 
outward appearances of things, and the effects pro- 
duced upon them by the inward working of causes^ 
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physical, mental, and moral. It is perfect as it repre- 
sents them truly ; and poets take their rank in the es- 
timation of their readers as their representation of these 
things accords with experience. The more perfectly 
Uie poet performs his part, the more extensive must be 
the knowledge of natural appearances, the more pene- 
trating the insight into natural causes and effects, in 
the reader who can enjoy him. 

You hesitate, and inquire. Is poetry, indeed, thus 
matter of fact ? What then are " fancy's airy flights?" 
and what are " poets' dreams ?" What mean we by 
the creations of the imagination, and the conjurations 
of ideal magic ? What are the fairy forms, the super- 
human exploits, the elysian scenes, of which the poet 
loves to tell us ? 

In return, I ask you of what these ideal combina- 
tions are composed? Who supplied the poet with 
the divers materials with which he franked the picture? 
Who taught him the special arrangement, essential to 
its irresistible charm ? Who suggested that the ac- 
companiments he has chosen would best heighten the 
effect ? Who directed him to abandon the rough me- 
dium of common discourse, for the melodious numbers 
of metrical cadence ? And I answer. Truth. To her 
he is indebted for the whole; and whenever he has 
disregarded her dictates, he has ceased to be poetic. 
An extended acquaintance with truth, as h.r as it is 
to be gathered from observation, will make one more 
poetic ; and the cultivation of a poetic taste will in- 
crease the facility of acquiring truth from observation. 
This is a medium of acquirement no other can supply ; 
it is especially pleasurable, and yields prolific finiits 
without exacting arduous labour. 
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Pleasure is far from being all, or even the first ad- 
vantage to be derived from this quickening of our ob- 
servation. It strengthens and extends our sagacity in 
comprehending and adapting illustration. And when 
we consider how very largely the communication of 
truth is dependent on illustration for success ; how co- 
piously it is used by all who have to establish new 
principles, and prove new points ; especially when we 
remember how constantly it was employed by " the 
Great Teacher," who " spake as no other man spake," 
we shall not account this a trifling benefit. I quote 
from Foster : " It seems to the honour of religion that 
so many things can, without the art of forcing resem- 
blances, be accommodated to its illustration. It is an 
evident and remarkable fact, that there is a certain 
principle of correspondence to religion throughout the 
economy of the world. He that made all things for 
himself, appears to have willed that there should be a 
great system of emblems, reflecting or shadowing forth 
that system of principles in which we are to apprehend 
him, and our relations and obligations to him ; so that 
religion, standing up in grand parallel to an infinity of 
things, receives their testimony and homage, and speaks 
in a voice which is echoed by creation." This great 
system of emblems, this infinity of things to which mo- 
ral truths stand parallel, and by which they are sha- 
dowed forth, are the things with which poetry deals ; 
and with which, so feur as it is truthful, it has power to 
increase our acquaintance. Hence our aptitude to re- 
ceive and communicate truth is increased. 

But it is not only as filling the mind with a store of 
ideas for the use and understanding of illustration, that 
poetry enters the department of morals. Its language 
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alone is appropriate to the utterance of strong emotion, 
impassioned ardour, or feeling highly wrought. Hence 
the bursts of poetic fire, in which the '^ sweet singer 
of Israel," and the inspired messengers of '^ the truth 
as it is in Jesus," relieye the oppression of hearts over- 
powered by visions of unutterable glory, or mdted by 
the contemplation of unutterable love. The language 
of poetry has affinity for the deeper and more secret 
wellings of the human soul, and furnishes a vehicle for 
their expression when they would shrink from common 
utterance : it touches the more tender chords of feel - 
ing, which a harsher hand would torture ; it gives ex- 
pression to that inexplicable, but delightful sympathy, 
which mind enjoys with the beautifdl in nature ; and 
forms a mode of manifestation for moral truth equally 
attractive and forcible. 

This adaptation gives rise to another great advan- 
tage we derive from poetry. It reveals the workings of 
individual thought and feeling in circumstances which 
history simply narrates. It is useful to know what 
occurred to men in the ages gone by ; it is still more 
useful to enter into the workings of human feeling, in 
varying circumstances of condition, and in different 
degrees of illumination. This is discovered by poetry. 
Cowper remarks, that he could treat upon subjects in 
verse, which he dared not approach in prose. This is 
not a peculiarity of individual feeling, it is a necessity 
arising out of the nature of man, and the nature of 
poetry. In consequence, poetry gives us an interest- 
ing and very instructive acquaintance with the more 
secret operations of human experience, both in the pre- 
sent age, when it more or less coincides with our own, 
and in ages long gone by, when it reveals the pecu- 
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liarities of experience under widely different circum- 
stances. 

How affecting are some of the beautiful strains of 
mournful pathos, in which the ancient poets, dreaming 
of an age of beauty and glory past, an age of gold and 
an age of silver, lament the sterility and hardness of 
the present, vainly repining that their lot had not been 
fixed in the better days of the past. 

" Oh, would I had the hours of life began 
Before this last, this sinful race of man ; 
Or had I not been called to breathe the day 
Till this rough iron age had passed away." 

The Satires of Juvenal famish many passages highly 
interesting, as disclosing the musings of an individual 
mind on the anomalous picture of life, and the recog- 
nised perversion of natural propensities and dispositions. 
History convinces of the moral insensibility of man, 
Scripture describes him as " without natural affection, 
implacable, unmerciful." From Juvenal we learn that 
he was conscious of his hardness, could compare him- 
self with the brutes, and cry shame on the result. 

" Compassion proper to mankind appears, 
VHiich Nature witnessed when she gave us tears ; 
Of tender sentiments we only give 
Those proofs, to weep is man's prerogative ! 
To shew, by pitying looks and melting eyes. 
How with a suffering friend we sympathise ! 
Who can all sense of others' ills escape 
Is but a brute, at best, in human shape ! 
This natural piety did first refine 
Our wit, and raise our thoughts to things divine ! 
This proves our spirit of the gods' descent, 
Whild that of beasts is prone and downward bent. 
To them but earth-bom life they did dispense. 
To us, for mutual aid, celestial sense. 
But serpents, now, more amity maintain ; 
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From spotted skins the leopard doth refrain ; 
No weaker lion "s by a stronger slain ; 
Nor, from his larger tusks, the forest boar 
Commission takes his brother swine to gore ; 
Tiger with tiger, bear with bear, you 11 find 
In leagues, offensive and defensive, joined I 
But lawless man the anvil dares profane, 
To forge the dart by which a man is slain ! 
An impious race we now behold, whose rage 
The slaughter of their foes cannot assuage, 
Unless they banquet on the wretch they slew, 
Devour the corpse, and drink the blood they drew !" 

The niiserable resources by which the licentious 
heathen sought to dissipate the pressure of the sorrows 
of life, and their fears of the future, are expressed by 
some of their poets, with a boldness which strikes pain- 
fully on a Christian ear. 

" Since sadness cannot death defer. 
Why should my life from reason err? 
With Bacchus let us revels keep, 
For while we drink our sorrows sleep V 

Anackeon. 

Still more affecting and melancholy are the strains in 
which the ancient bards pour forth the musings of their 
spirit when touching on the unknown condition of the 
departed. I select the following from the lyrics of 
Simonides ; the translation is Alford's. 

" Being a man, pronounce not thou 

What may betide ; 
Nor, looking on another, dare to guess 

How long he may abide : 
For not so quickly changes the small fly, 

The creature of a day, 
As one fell whirlpool bears into its depth. 

Wealth, virtue, all away. 
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We hare long yean for death ; 
Bat few and evil days of mortal breath ; 
Evil and few, but when we die, 
All the long lifetime of the world, in the cold grave we lie/' 

But if the lyre has been attuned to sadness under 
the influence of doubt and despondency respecting the 
realization of the heart's yearnings after immortality 
and perfection, it has breathed forth many a melodious 
sonnet, fraught with seraphic inspiration, in the high 
praises of Him who hath brought life and immortality 
to light. 

The record .of divine truth which conveys these glad 
tidings, would not have been to us what it is, had doc- 
trine been delivered, and future events predicted, in 
the plain language of statement, divested of those 
thrilling strains of pure, holy, ardent feeling, excited 
in the souls of the inspired writers. How compara- 
tively impotent would have been the instruction of Old 
Testament history, were the triumphant songs, the pa- 
thetic lamentations, the glowing ascriptions of thanks- 
giving and praise, abstracted from its pages. How 
powerless would be its narratives, divested of the dra- 
matic vividness of representation, the living exhibition 
of natural emotions, which give them point and pathos. 
Does the narration of the affecting story of Joseph's 
manifestation to his brethren, as delivered by Josephus, 
awaken any emotion comparable with those kindled by 
the exquisite pathos of the Bible narrative ? He ex- 
tends the speech of Judah to a great length ; but it is 
cold, formal, artificial, pompous : in the Bible narrative 
it is short, simple, natural, and touching. The passage 
of the Red Sea is described in vivid language ; but it 
would not have affected us as it does, had it not been 
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followed by the poetic ascription, " I will wag unto the 
Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously." Should we 
feel as we do with Hannah, had she not expressed in 
joyful song her exultation in the Lord ? How much 
of our right appreciation of the divine dealings with 
the children of Israel, do we derive from the exquisite 
poetic efiusion with which Moses concludes the review! 
His words do indeed drop on our hearts *^ as the rain," 
his speech does indeed ^^ distil as the d^w," while he 
mentions the name of the Lord, ascribing greatness to 
our God ! And Job, for power over the heart, what 
poem can compare with it ? It combines the essences 
of vigour, by its powerful appeal to the sympathies, its 
subde insinuation into the seclusion of moral and spi- 
ritual feeling, its diversified allusions to the grand and 
sublime, the beautiful and powerful, in nature ; deriv- 
ing intenfflty of impression from these being the utter- 
ance of the Great Creator himself and its bringing him 
in all the greatness of his majesty, into immediate ope- 
ration amongst men as moral governor, when he judged 
between Job and his friends. 

We should have known little of David had we been 
lefb to form our notions of his character from the his- 
toric narration, and never seen the effusions of his ten- 
der and enlarged heart. Should we regard the dege- 
neracy and national sorrows of Judah, as now we do, 
had we been told the facts, but never heard the touch- 
ing lamentations of Jeremiah, or listened to his passion- 
ate interjection, " Oh, that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears !" or if we had never 
looked upon the picture of their sorrows in captivity, 
when they " hanged their harps upon the willows ?" 
Scarcely should we anticipate the triumph of truth with 
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that glow of energy it now enkindles, had prophecy 
simply announced the fact of its ultimate prevalence. 
We owe much of the delight with which we contem- 
plate it, the zeal with which we labour for it, the fer- 
vour with which we supplicate it, to the strong, animat- 
ing, and brilliant imagery with which David and Isaiah 
pointed to its glories, and which serve us still with 
appropriate expression for the emotions of our souls. 

Inquiring sifter matter suitable to provoke and gra- 
tify the poetic taste, you will find no source of pure 
genuine supply like the Scriptures. For young and 
old, for the ignorant and the cultivated, for all occa- 
sions and purposes you will find poetry here. Supply 
your memory copiously with the magnificent allusions 
to natural appearances, in the book of Job, the Psalms, 
and the Prophets ; and you will improve your own 
taste, and have a fund which will be invaluable to you 
as a safe and wholesome stimulant to the imaginative 
perceptions of your pupils. There is not an object in 
creation to which they may call your attention, or to 
which you may direct theirs, that is not spoken of in 
the Bible ; in language, not explanatory, but striking, 
suggestive of thought, calculated to give a right tone 
to awakened curiosity, admiration, or pleasure, and to 
inspire reverence for the Being of whom " these are a 
part of His ways, but how little a portion is heard of 
Hun." 

The poetry of Scripture is not confined to its imagery. 
The beautifdl simplicity and point of its phraseology, 
the vividness of its dramatic representations, its bold 
figures of speech, its parables, types, and allegories, its 
striking apophthegms and significant actions, are so 
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many ricli fonntains for the quiokeningaiid inspiiatdon 
of the yonthfal mind. 

Imagery is the poetic aliment of the yoimg, they 
delight in it, and you need not fear to supply them too 
freely. Descriptive poetry, that which is highly and 
oircnmstantially descriptive, conjuring pictures of ob- 
jects their eye can lay hold on ; presenting resem* 
blances their mind can trace ; or crowding attendant 
circumstances which they can comprehend separately, 
and combine in imi^ination, is the kind for them. 
Exercise their taste by selecting from different poets 
descriptions of the same thing. The diversity of 
imagery, comparison, and sentiment, cannot fail to 
awaken interest and open the mind to a perception of 
the diverse elements of the poetic. Take, for instance, 
the morning dawn, a subject which almost every poet 
extant has described. Commence with the simple and 
bold description of Scripture — 

** He hath set a tabernacle for the son, which is as a bride- 
groom coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong 
man to nm a race." 

Or, as it is described elsewhere in its attendant cir- 
cumstances — 

** The sun ariseth, the young lions gather themselyes to- 
gether, and lay them down in their dens ; man goeth forth 
imto his work, and to his labour, until the evening."* 

Thomson imitates the former of these — 

♦ The converse of this circumstance attendant on the morning 
is thus beautifully alluded to in Sappho's apostrophe to the even- 
ing star — 

"Sweet Evening Star! 
Thou bringest aU things home 
Which day had scattered far ; 
And therefore, men's hearts bless thee, thou sweet Evening Star !" 

Alford. 
N 
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"But yonder comes the powerful king of day. 
Rejoicing in the east." 

Milton amplifies the attendant circumstances — 

" Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds, pleasant the sun. 
When first in this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistening with dew." 

And still more in the following firom L' Allegro — 

** To hear the lark begin his flight. 
And singing, startle the dull night. 
From his watch-tower in the skies 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 
And to the stack, or the barn-door. 
Stately struts his dames before ; 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering mom ; 
While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o'er the furrowed land. 
And the milkmaid singeth blythe. 
And the mower whets his scythe ; 
And every shepherd tells his tale. 
Under the hawthorn in the dale." 

At another time he enumerates the picturesque ef- 
fects — 

" Now Mom, her rosy steps in th' eastern clime 
Advancing, sow'd the earth with orient pearl, the sound 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan. 
Lightly dispersed, and the shrill matin song 
Of birds on every bough. 

• «•««•• 

First in the east the glorious lamp was seen, 
Regent of day, and all th' horizon round 
Invested with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through heaven's high road ; the grey 
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Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danced, 
Shedding sweet influence. Less bright the moon, 
But opposite in levelled west was set. 
His mirror, with full force borrowing her light 
From him, for other light she needed none." 

Chaucer has a pretty description : 

" The busy lark, the messenger of day, 
Saluteth with her song the morning grey ; 
And fiery Phoebus riseth up so bright. 
That all the orient laugheth at the sight ; 
And with his beames drieth in the greves 
The silver droppes hanging on the leaves." 

Shakespeare describes it thus : 

The morning steals upon the night. 
Melting the darkness. 



Akenside thus : 



- the radiant sun 



Sprang from the east. 

Ossian colours the picture : 

" The dew of the morning on the hill of roses, when the 
sun is faint on its side, and the lake is settled and blue in 
the vale." • 

Francis Kinuehnershe thus : 

the purple morning brags in brightness of the sun, 

As tho' he had of chased night a glorious conquest won. 

You may multiply such descriptions to a diversity 
almost endless, varying through every grade of the 
sublime, to the low drollery of Butler ; whose degrad- 
ing comparison will put to flight all the refined conjura- 
tions of imagery : 

And, like a lobster boil'd, the moon 

From black to red began to turn. 

In examining the circumstances of diversity, and the 
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sources of pleasure" in the various figures, the poetic 
taste will at once be quickened, refined, and rendered 
intelligent. 

Study the poets well yourself, that you may be pre- 
pared for ready and apt reference. Store your me- 
mory largely firom the best sources. I would recom- 
mend such provision to you not only as food to the 
poetic taste, but also for its use as a correction of dis- 
positional and practical evils. The emphatic enun- 
ciation or stealthy whisper of one of Solomon's Pro- 
verbs, or of some pithy couplet, will often by its direct 
and sharp point at a fault, do more for conviction than 
all the argument and reason you could adduce. There 
are also points of satire which, judiciously used, might 
be salutary. Eepeat in the mock-majestic style in 
which it is firamed. Pope's description of a lady at her 
toilet, attended by her maid, in the first canto of the 
Rape of the Lock ; and see whether it will not famish 
at least as effective a check to a girl's growing vanity, 
as any moral essay. If you wish something more sim- 
ple than this. Miss Taylor will give you almost any 
thing you need. I can speak from experience of the 
utility of having the memory well stored ifrom her pro- 
vision. Her satires are excellent. 

In leading your pupils through the fields of poetic 
enjoyment, it will be necessary to discriminate between 
the respective value and influence of its several varie- 
ties. The reading of epic poetry may be expected to 
be highly improving to them. During the period of 
instruction, they might read with you all the great epic 
poems. Not only is the class of subject more instructive, 
but the style being more elevated and difficult of at- 
tainment, the best poets only have attempted it ; and 
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the few epic poems existing are decidedly the highest 
in order. Homer, Virgil, Tasso, and Milton, are the 
only poets to whom we are indebted for such master- 
pieces of human genius. The subject matter of Milton 
is so much more elevated, that an acquaintance with 
his writings should not be attempted, tiU, by a perusal 
of the others, the peculiar qualities of this style liave 
become familiar. 

Dante, Spenser, Scott, Wordsworth, and Byron, are 
the masters of a style of poetry varying essentially from 
the epic, in its character of comprehensive interest and 
sustained narration ; and yet requiring a similar style 
of majesty in manner and diction. They rank far be- 
low the former, but are nevertheless of a high order ; 
mingling a vein of allegory, or meditative, or plaintive 
feeling throughout the recital, which in these poems is 
made entirely subservient. 

The peculiar excellence of dramatic poetry, whether 
tragedy or comedy, consists in the skilful management 
of a complicated machinery, gradually working out the 
development of a plot. The sentiments, no longer ut- 
tered by the poet, or by some personage whom he has 
created for the purpose,*are put into the mouth of a 
number of actors, who speak them as the expression of 
passing thought and emotion. A correspondence in 
the character of the sentiments uttered at different 
times by the same individual, becomes essential to ar- 
tistic truth ; and the variety and consistency of senti- 
ment, as distinguishing and preserving character, gives 
scope for the talents of the poet, and material of pleas- 
ing recognition to the reader. In tragedy the narra- 
tion is of a solemn kind, the interest is wrought to in- 
tensity by the important character of the issue long 
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pending in uncertainty ; and the diction is reqnired to 
be suitably elevated and forcible. In comedy, the 
events are of a more common order, and derive inte- 
rest from being thrown into a novel, agreeable, or lu- 
dicrous light ; the diction derives adaptation frx>m 
sprightliness, antithetical force, or witty point. 

The pastoral poem or eclogue, expatiates on the de- 
lights of rural scenery and life, sometimes in a simple 
ode, oftener in a dialogue, or poetic trial of skill be- 
tween two actors, who seem alternately to emulate each 
other's powers of eulogy. The character of its diction 
should be flowing, smooth, and easy ; it is more de- 
pendent than any of the former on metrical cadence. 
In alluding to the influence of pastoral poetry, I must 
especially caution you against the insidious conveyance 
of false sentiment. It is current in aU kinds of poetry, 
but chiefly in lyric and pastoral compositions, when some- 
thing inviting and touching in sentiment is to be the main 
basis of pleasure ; and especially in the latter, where 
the charm is confined to a certain condition of life. 
You must be very careful lest your pupil should be 
drawn by the links of pleasant conceptions to sym- 
pathize with sentiments so incompatible with truth, 
that they may permanently warp and impair her judg- 
ment. Many a bright vision of beauty and bliss has 
been fabricated and gazed on, admired, and longed 
after ; both architect and spectator being so enamoured 
of the creation, that they could not stoop to inspect 
the basis ; whereas, had the same happy issues been 
attributed in plain prose to the same causes, the latter 
would have been declared wholly inadequate to produce 
them. Beware of the sophistry of poetry ; of all so- 
phistry the most insdious and bewitching. It may 
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seduce ns to the esjoyment of that which should be 
distasteful, win our involuntary admiration of that 
which is destitute of real charm, and present that which 
should receive our homage in an aspect which inspires 
contempt. 

In the beautiful strains of lyric verse, the frame-work 
of poetic creation is animated by the soul of melody. 
They gain power to charm chiefly by the beauty of ver- 
bal structure, and the adaptation of metrical cadence 
to the character of the sentiments. And most delicious 
are the sensations produced by the apt employment of 
the mysterious sympathies of sound and feeling. This 
is the poetry you should read aloud to your pupils, and 
read well, if you wish to introduce them to its pleasures. 

The epigram is a style of poetry we must not alto* 
gether overlook, in examining the vtrieties as adapted 
to the purposes of education. Its happy conceits, 
pithy touches, antithetic contrasts, and verbal piquancy, 
are calculated to excite a lively and vivacious mode of 
conception and expression, which has its advantage, 
though not a grave one. 

It is only with a very small portion even of our na- 
tional poetry that your pupils will become acquainted 
whilst they are with you. Let them, therefore, acquire 
a pretty competent idea of the character of the several 
poets, and the estimation in which their works are held. 
The history of the progress of English poetry, as a com- 
ponent of national literature, should be known to 
them. 

I do not think, however, that a taste for poetry is 
ever imbibed from the printed page alone. FeeUng, 
cultivated in connection with the observation of na- 
ture, and an examination into the causes of excitement, 
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will do much more, and the written poem will be en- 
joyed as embodying feeling sympathetic with that which 
is thus inwrought. I remember witnessing the delight 
with which some young people contemplated for the 
first time, the sun setting behind the sea ; gilding a long 
track to the shore, and edging the ^' multitudinous 
waves of ocean " with his golden radiance. On read- 
ing to them soon afterwards, I was gratified to find that 
an impulse had been given to their imagination. The 
passages I selected, were descriptions and allusions to 
the same scene from scripture and elsewhere, so as to 
bring together the various associations which it had 
suggested to different observers. 

At times when I have been in some of the beautiful 
or the majestic scenes of our fair isle, which wake the 
spirit to an ecstacy of delight, or still it by the impres- 
sion of profound awe, I have sat down, and just enu- 
merated the objects impressive as they stood before me 
-—commencing with the most prominent, and noticing 
any circumstances which augmented the impression. 
Next, the several associations with which these objects^ 
separately or in combination, were linked in my mind ; 
the several chains by which they involuntarily attached 
themselves to some of the treasures of memory, imagina- 
tion, or affection. Then the region of feeling came 
under review, bringing faith to co-operate with sights 
the substance of things hoped for with the vision of 
things enjoyed, the evidence of things not seen with the 
glories of the visible creation. 

" A stranger intermeddleth not *' with the heart's 
appropriate delights. A practice which to me has been 
a source of enjoyment, will appear to another foolish- 
ness. Yet we all have our foUiea of this sort ; our 
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habits of thought, self-originated and individual, pro- 
lific of enjoyment, which is marred in the attempt to 
explain or share it. Very, very young your pupil will 
be forming such habits, some detrimental, some bene- 
ficial ; but she will not hide them in her heart, as we 
do. If her intercourse with those about her be unfet- 
tered, she will expose them in the simplicity of her 
diildhood, or the confiding propensity of her youth ; 
and give you an opportunity of administering suste- 
nance and stimulant to those you would foster, and of 
repressing the rest. I could, at this moment, repeat 
to you many expressions I have caught from children 
when seizing a new idea which pleases them, either 
from nature or otherwise ; which I have treasured in 
my memory as containing the essential elements of 
poetic beauty. The freshness and naivet6 of their im- 
pressions, the truth of their comparisons, sometimes in 
themselves as old as language and hackneyed by every 
poet, yet issuing afresh in the simplicity of primitive 
suggestion ; the oddness of their wishes, for admiration 
in a child of any energy is almost invariably accom- 
panied by a wish ; and the eccentric current through 
which they pursue the new ideas suggested ; all give 
us insight into the internal workings of mind, and the 
impressions of external objects, which it is highly de- 
lightfril to trace. It is very young minds, and chiefly 
those which are constitutionally observative or con- 
templative, from which these sparkling gems of poetic 
originality are elicited. I have seen a child from five 
to eight years of age, whose inquiries, reflections, and 
expressions have been spangled with radiance ; whilst 
at twelve she has been found dull and ordinary. 
" Sloth's unkindly fogs" have depressed the buoyancy 
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of spirit, or the streams of vivacious interest have been 
choked by impure passion. Yet this would not have 
happened had some kind hand been near to perpetuate 
the impressions of the new and the beautiful — 

** To heighten to the eye 
The bloom of nature, and before her torn 
The gayest, happiest attribute of things. 

• « • « 

To reconnt the various springs 
Of adventitions pleasure, which adjoin 
Their grateful influence to the prime effect 
Of objects grand and beauteous, and enlarge 
The complicated joy. 

• • « • 
The folded powers to open, to direct 

The growth luxuriant of the young desires."* 

Do this for the young spirits you train, and the whole 
of future life will be the brighter, the happier, and the 
better for it. 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

FINE ARTS. 

My Dear M , That knowledge should receive 

attention proportioned to its usefulness, there is no he- 
sitation in admitting. Very far, however, would we 
be from confining the idea of the useful to that which 
contributes to the well-being of the animal man. Ex- 
tending the application of the term to all that ministers 
to the prosperity of his complex being, his sentient, 
ideal, and contemplative faculties, we find among 
them an indestructible principle of nature, which God 
has implanted to accomplish its assigned part towards 
the general improvement and enjoyment, — the percep- 
tion of beauty. It is to the development, growth, and 
improvement of this faculty, that the Fine Arts address 
themselves. They can be enjoyed only from the cul- 
ture of the same powers in which they have originated. 

We proceed, then, to the inquiry into the relative 
value and precise operation of these several arts ; in 
rousing faculties otherwise dormant, awakening per- 
ceptions fraught with delight and elevation, exciting 
a thirst for enjoyments purely mental, and by its gra- 
tification, contributing more or less eflFectually to our 
happiness and improvement, as beings dependent on 
sensible impressions as the basis of our intellectual 
perceptions, and whose stores of material for reflection 
and meditation are therefore enlarged, in proportion 
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as these impressions are conformed to truth, and mul- 
tiplied in number. 

Of poetry I have already spoken so fully as to ob- 
viate the necessity of any allusion to it here ; for 
though it come under our attention as a department 
of literature, I treated it also as an art of representa- 
tion. 

In pursuing the inquiry to other arts, I feel more 
at a loss than I have in any previous part of my under- 
taking. Hitherto, reflection, based on my own obser- 
vation and experience in tuition, has been my guide ; 
but now this quits me. Of music I know nothing, and 
it never excites emotion within me. If I be indebted 
to the arts for any amount of refinement, or extension 
of intellectual pleasure, certainly my obligation is not 
here. I have " no music in myself, and am not charmed 
with concord of sweet sounds." I will not, therefore, 
attempt to frame a series of remarks, which must be 
based on conjecture or the opinions of others ; but leave 
the subject altogether, acknowledging myself utterly 
incompetent to investigate it, and proceed to those arts 
on which my remarks, however inadequate to the sub- 
ject, will, so far as they go, carry the weight of expe- 
rience. 

With respect to drawing, I have only personal ex- 
perience to guide me, not that of a teacher ; and the 
former only in so contracted and feeble a degree, as to 
make me very difl&dent in dealing with the subject at 
all. You will recdve my remarks with the hesitation 
so frank an admission must inspire. I know enough 
of drawing to regard it as a most valuable instrument 
in quickening and expanding the faculties to which it 
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addresses itself; and thus contributing effectually to 
the growth and improvement of mental character. 

Instruction in drawing is, or ought to be, the disci- 
pline of mind with respect to occular perceptions ; and 
the effect of such perception on the information of 
mind is the standard by which to estimate its value. 
The pleasures of taste are the result of experience, but 
of experience directed and assisted in its first essays. 
On every eye in a healthy state the imagery of nature 
is painted. The reflection is not more vivid on the 
eye of a poet or a painter, than on that of the thousands 
of whom it may be said — " seeing they see, but do not 
perceive." It is the informed understanding, the com- 
prehensive intellect, which ^ves the artist his supe- 
riority. And now — In what does this mental discipline 
consist ? What is the nature and value of the supe- 
riority it has procured him ? Is it attainable equally 
by all ? What conditions are essential to its enjoy- 
ment ? The investigation of these inquiries is a some- 
what perilous task. It is prosecuted among materials 
so fragile and delicate, that there is danger to touch 
them with a rude and unpractised hand. Yet I will 
venture to lay before you the results of my own studies, 
which, though they have not been tested by tuition, 
have been prosecuted with considerable eagerness, and 
always regarded with a view to professional engage- 
ments. 

In depicting a natural object the student must ex- 
amine it carefully ; its form, its surface, its features, 
its component parts, the manner of their assemblage 
and junction. If it be an individual of a class, its in- 
dividual peculiarities will also command his attention. 
Whenever and wherever an object of the same class 
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may meet the eye, it will naturally, almost involun- 
tarily, be compared with that which he has examined 
so thoroughly ; and the process of comparison will be 
repeated again and again. Thus he arrives at the 
general and permanent principles of visible objects, 
learns to separate these from all the accidents by which 
they may be disfigured, by local circumstance, fashion, 
or other casualty ; and acquires an idea of perfection 
such as no single specimen can furnish. Our delight 
in recognising this idea increases as our opportunities 
and abilities increase ; and no limit can be assigned 
to one or the other. Nor is it less delightful to trace 
the devices by which the varieties of character are ap- 
pended to this essential form : and the manner in which 
they are exhibited. 

But single objects are far from being the principal 
attractions for the painter to admire and imitate. 
Beauty has no love for isolation. She exhibits her 
richest charms in the harmonious unison of objects 
diversified in form and character ; yet combining as a 
whole, suspending the admiration of components, and 
taking possession of the mind by force of general efiect. 
With this combination comes harmony of forms and 
lines, with their diversity and contrast ; the enrich- 
ment of colours, with their beautiful reciprocity of en- 
hancement and neutralization ; the magic influence of 
light and shade ; the aerial effects of distance ; the 
artless balance of motion and repose, which furnishes 
the mainspring of excited emotion, and thus deter- 
mines the character of the scene. 

Here, again, the processes of analyzation and syn- 
thesis are repeated. The artist observes many such 
combinations, studies their character, separates their 
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elements, and, guided by memory and imagination, he 
forms new compositions, embodying the essential com- 
ponents of beauty, and rejecting what is purely ad- 
ventitious. 

But it is not to his own observation alone that the 
artist is indebted for that knowledge which constitutes 
his enjoyment and his power. The treasury of art 
contains numberless works in which men of genius have, 
during a course of ages, expressed the results of their 
examination of natund effects ; and this treasury is his 
favourite resort. Here he studies nature as she has 
exhibited herself to other minds, better qualified than 
his to discover the constituents, and appreciate the 
combinations of her diversified charms. Here, also, 
are deposited the various configurations which fancy, 
enriched by the industrious and discriminating study 
of nature, has created ; by abstracting the different 
elements of beauty, and combining them anew as indi- 
vidual predilection prompted. Here, too, he learns 
the adaptation of art to higher and nobler purposes ; 
the embodying of moral truth, the awakening of senti- 
timent, the instruction of the heart. It is by studying 
the works of genius that the student is initiated into 
those sublime mysteries, which enable him to seize the 
subtle, yet not uncertain, media through which mental 
and moral influences are rendered cognizable by vision ; 
and instructed to employ them 'in the departments of 
historic, dramatic, and epic painting. 

This is a very imperfect enumeration of the princi- 
pal features in the region of delights to which the art 
of painting gives access ; and enumeration is aU I will 
attempt. To enter into a detailed and circumstantial 
inquiry respecting the influence of such studies on the 
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mental and moral character, wonld lead me too far. 
I will only remark in general, that the pleasures of 
vision are the highest order of sensible pleasures ; that 
the objects of nature repay investigation, and exhibit 
creative wisdom and excellence, in their outward ap- 
pearances, combinations, and reciprocal effects, as wdl 
as in the occult principles of their essence, and the 
laws which direct their mode of existence ; that the 
cultivation of the eye confers a means of intellectual 
enjoyment available at all times, and capable of height- 
ening and elevating the whole course of existence ; 
and finally, that the recognition of beauty is an emo- 
tion favourable to the highest engagements of intellec- 
tual beings, and will employ the glorified spirit through- 
out the ages of its eternal duration. 

And now comes the question how far you may pre- 
pare your pupil to enjoy all this, and in what way the 
attempt should be made. Here we meet with the in- 
quiry respecting natural talent, and it is not an easy 
one to dispose of. That the faculties of perception 
are not equally distributed in every individual, and 
susceptible in all alike of the same high degree of cul- 
tivation, is an indisputable truth. I am much inclined 
to think, however, that in all cases these faculties may 
be cultivated to a degree highly advantageous to the 
individual ; and that there are very few cases in which 
there is such a paucity of talent as to make it alto- 
gether a hopeless task, to develop some degree of that 
discriminating appreciation of the beautiful which we 
call taste. Jf^ however, 'the learner discovers a [con- 
tinued disrelish for a study of this kind, and a great 
difficulty in entering into the nice distinctions upon 
which its principles are founded ; and docs not im- 
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prove by exercise in her capacity to appreciate them, 
I would earnestly recommend you not to insist on the 
prosecution of the study. 

I have often been asked the question, whether the 
use of models is desirable in the instruction of learners. 
I think highly so, if they are employed judiciously. 
The end of learning to draw is to cultivate the eye 
in its dealings with the objects of nature ; and the dis- 
cipline required for this end is more available when 
exercised on things than on pictures of things. I would, 
however, discard, without reservation, all models which 
are not representations of natural objects. Busts, 
models of animals, of the limbs of the human frame, 
&c., are invaluable practice for the young student. 
But wooden blocks for the formation of model build- 
ings of different kinds, where the lines are all strait 
and unbroken, and the surface smooth and destitute of 
all character, will suggest a style of drawing, far more 
likely to deprave the taste than to improve it. 

In the midst of a town, where access to rural ob- 
jects is impracticable, there is some difficulty in finding 
subjects for study. Even in this case you may pro- 
cure large specimens of vegetable productions — ^a tuft 
of dock leaves, a cabbage, or cauliflower; and you will 
also find among household utensils many objects fur- 
nishing better study, both in form and character, than 
any artificial models. In the country you will^be at no 
loss. The fallen trunk of a tree with the broad-leaved 
weed growing over it; the large stone, half-bedded, 
and covered with moss and fern ; an old gate, or bit 
of dilapidated paling ; with a hundred other simple 
objects presenting themselves on every hand, will be 
sketched with great advantage by your young pupils. 
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But whilst I would earnestly recommend constant 
practice on real objects, I would by no means super- 
sede the use of prints and drawings as copies. To do 
this would be like the conduct of a student of some 
branch of natural philosophy, who should determine to 
be guided by his own observation only, without taking 
the trouble to read the results of observations which 
men better qualified have made before him. He who 
is best acquainted with the inventions of others, is the 
man most likely to benefit the world by useful inven- 
tions ; he who most diligently studies the thoughts of 
others, is the man most likely to think independently 
and correctly ; so, he who is most intimately acquainted 
with those works of art in which the appearances of na- 
ture have been successfully represented, is the man 
who will excel in correct representation and in origi- 
nality of selection and combination. Nor is it only 
necessary that these works should be studied and ex- 
amined by the eye, in order to obtain the desired in- 
formation. They must be copied. The hand as well 
as the eye must be acquainted with them, and make 
them its own. 

I would urge, then, that the copy of drawings from 
a master-hand should form a large part of the lessons 
of your pupils. Happily, the supply of such copies by 
means of lithographic engraving is lately become abun- 
dant and varied. Accompanied by suitable instruction, 
ever illustrated as far as opportunity extends, by a re- 
ference to real objects, they will not only enlarge her 
acquaintance with nature through the medium of re- 
presentation, but suggest modes of treatment, and put 
her into the way of expressing certain eflfects — sub- 
jects which have been the study of artists at all times, 
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and which gradually improved on the result of their 
divers opinions and experiments. Such practice will 
also increase her manual dexterity, and ^ve her power 
over her materials. 

The study of good drawings is useful, besides, in the 
way of comparison . Having completed a drawing from 
nature, let your pupil set it beside a shnilar subject by 
a superior hand ; and institute a comparison close and 
circumstantial, as well as of general effect. The result 
may be discouraging ; but if all the inquiries suggested 
are followed out, it cannot fail to be highly improving 
to knowledge, taste, and execution. Let her study na- 
ture, too, with these works in hand. K she ever learn 
to represent nature worthily, her ability will result from 
the study of nature, combined with the example of those 
who have successfully prosecuted the study of nature 
before her. 

As your pupil advances, she will find it a very im- 
proving exercise to draw occasionally from memory. 
Let a good drawing be attentively examined, until she 
has thoroughly fixed in her memory all the principal 
features, and the position and form of the objects to 
be depicted ; and then draw them without reference to 
the copy. Of course, a good deal of practice will be 
required before she will be able to do this with a draw- 
ing that is at all complicated. She can begin with 
single objects. The comparison of the copy with a 
drawing thus produced, and which will probably be fall 
of faults, will prove very instructive. If the forms be 
dissimilar, let her know whether they are an offence 
against the copy only, or against nature herself ; if 
faults occur in the distribution of light and shade, shew 
her the principle which dictates the true treatment, and 
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the superior effect of it ; if they exist in the kind of 
touch used to express character, let her understand 
why those of her pattern are preferable ; or if she have 
expressed character where none could really be discern- 
ed, point out the impossibility of seeing it in nature, 
and the bad effects of making the several parts of her 
picture strive for pre-eminence in the beholder's atten- 
tion, thus producing confusion, and destroying each 
other. 

It is a great mistake to regard drawing as an art 
easy of att>ainment, and requiring little application. 
To an individual possessing extraordinary natural 
talent it may be so ; but it is very rare to meet with 
individuals thus highly gifted. Nature oftener bestows 
a degree of predilection for this kind of study sufl&cient 
to impel the possessor to the requisite labour, and to 
support him through the long period of persevering in- 
dustry which is essential to success. Far greater is 
the number of those, who, after their perceptions have 
been cultivated by the knowledge and practice of the 
art, acquire only sufficient ability to represent with 
tolerable truthfcdness ; but who gain advantage from 
the study in the superior delight with which they " look 
abroad upon the varied field of nature," and upon the 
works of the eminent artists who have successfully de- 
picted her beauties. 

The first practical acquirement to be made is the 
correct delineation of forms. In the first lessons the 
objects should be very simple, and the representations 
very large. The utmost correctness should be required 
of the pupil. A long course of practice will be needftd 
before she will be able to render the outline of an ob- 
ject, or copy the several parts of a picture, with spirit 
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and precision. This practice should he accompanied 
by instruction in the elemental varieties of form, as 
conveying ideas of strength, magnitude, beauty, grace- 
fulness, &c., that feeling may in some degree accompany 
the first essays ; and that the student may acquire in- 
stinctively the perception which will suggest which 
parts of her object she should produce with vigour. 
Lines composing agreeable forms both in nature and 
art, do so by a certain arrangement, on certain scien- 
tific principles ; by which uniformity and variety, re- 
petition and contrast, harmony and opposition, are se- 
cured in pleasing effect, r^ulated in its kind by the 
character of the subject. These principles are beauti- 
ftdly exemplified in the formation of trees, the analogy 
of form traceable in the single leaves, the masses of 
foliage, and the contour of each species, distinguishing 
its peculiar character. They are exemplified still more 
admirably in the features and forms of animals ; and in 
the varieties of human beauty, from the athletic form 
of manly vigour, to the soft and delicate contour of 
feminine gracefulness. 

A knowledge of perspective is essential to a right 
delineation of objects. A practical acquaintance with 
its leading principles will, however, be sufficient to 
supply your pupil's necessities for a considerable time, 
if she should commence drawing at too early an age to 
enter into its mathematical details. A regular induc- 
tion into these may be reserved for a later period. 

The study of light and shade, colour and composi- 
tion, open a rich field of scientific truth and inspiring 
observation. I must not expatiate on the several 
powers of these constituents of pleasurable emotion ; 
nor attempt to explain the various devices by which 
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they are imitated by the pencil. The study of nature 
is essential to the attainment of competence to catch 
the spirit and power of their effects. There are a thou- 
sand minutiae which will be felt, and almost uncon- 
sciously transferred from the living scene ; which can 
never be appreciated by the study of copies only, how- 
ever successfully these effects may be expressed in 
them. In order thoroughly to master the management 
of light, shade, and colour, it will be necessary that 
your pupil should be acquainted with the leading prin- 
ciples of the science of optics, that she may understand 
the laws which regulate the transmission of light, the 
governing principles of reflexion, its effects in modify- 
ing shadow, the relations of colours, and the various 
powers of tint, hue, and shade, in which they will con- 
trast or melodize each other. Thus the mistakes to 
which the eye is liable may be continually counteracted, 
by the sure guidance of an enlightened understand- 
ing- 

K you should not have time or inclination to qualify 
yourself to teach drawing in such a way as certainly 
to increase your pupil's acquaintance with nature, im- 
prove her taste, and enable her to draw intelligently, I 
would earnestly dissuade you from the attempt to teach 
it at all. If you are competent to give your pupil only 
such instruction as will enable her to copy the print, or 
drawing, or painted flower you set before her ; and to 
reproduce with servile nicety of imitation, the innumer- 
able minute touches by which the picture is wrought 
into a triumph of patient labour, rather than a striking 
transcript of nature, you will spend your time and hers 
in effort worse than useless. She will acquire the 
power to copy a number of lines and strokes, but this 
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is literally all, and what is it worth ? Will it have any 
effect in improving her mind ? Will it give her any 
advantage in contemplating the works of genius ? None. 
If it have any eflfect at all, it will confuse her judgment, 
and prevent her deriving from them even the vague 
delight they produce on miDds wholly uninformed. 

It is a question I have entertained with much inte- 
rest of late, how far the advantages of a cultivated aye 
may be secured without any manual skill in drawing ; 
and though I would not advauce it as a decided opinion, 
it appears to me, that ability to draw is not at all essen- 
tial to the attainment of knowledge respecting the prin- 
ciples on which the practice of the art is founded ; the 
cultivation of that activity of mind in reference to 
ocular perceptions, and that discriminating judgment 
which procure the luxuries of a refined taste. Certain 
it is that the power to copy, without intelligence re- 
specting the thing copied, is of no more value to men- 
tal improvement than any other mechanical labour ; 
and that the knowledge of natural appearances obtained 
by the study and comparison of the works of nature 
and art, even if it be not joined with the practice re- 
quisite for manual dexterity, cannot fail to improve the 
taste and refine the character. 

It is a happy circumstance in the present day, that 
so many opportunities are afforded for studying the 
works of superior artists ; and we may anticipate, as a 
consequence, an improvement in the character of popu- 
lar pleasures, which will tell beneficially on society at 
large. Learn to appreciate these works on true prin- 
ciples, and seize every opportunity of examining them 
with your pupils, that you may excite in their minds 
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a taste for an art so fertile in pleasurable and improv- 
ing exercise for the intellectual powers. 

If practice be necessary to participate in the enjoy- 
ment of the liberal arts, our sex would be wholly ex- 
cluded from a share in the pleasures of the art we are 
next to consider. 

Sculpture, wanting the aid of colour and distance, 
depends on form alone for the production of its effects. 
It is much more limited in its sphere than painting, 
but within this sphere, its powers are greatly superior. 
It is not form in its simple beauty or graceful propor- 
tion alone, that sculpture exhibits to us ; nor only the 
harmony of forms in an enchanting and luxurious com- 
position. It reveals form as a medium of expression, 
and a most wonderful revelation it is ! Without it 
we should not have learned how much we are indebted 
to this single element for the delicious recognition of 
beauty, for the discrimination of many delicate diver- 
sities of sentiment of which form is the only vehicle, 
and for the existence of that intuitive perception of 
general character and of temporary feeling, which is 
so useful to us in our intercourse with others. It is 
astonishing how intelligibly the minutest shades of sen- 
timent are made to beam from the cold and colourless 
marble, by the power of forms, exhibitiog the effects 
of moral causes on anatomical position and muscular 
development. 

I am incompetent to direct your efforts to enable 
your pupils to appreciate the creations of this delight- 
fol art. From the literary works of artists, containing 
a statement of general principles and dissertations on 
the elements of beauty, with critiques on the perform- 
ance of celebrated masters of the art, you may derive 
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a degree of knowledge which will assist your judgment 
to discriminations more intelligent, and consequently 
more pleasurable, than can be made by a judgment 
wholly uninformed. 

An acquaintance with the theory even of that part 
of architecture which belongs to the fine arts, will not, 
I think, repay a young lady for the toil of study. But 
there are general principles which govern the propor- 
tion and arrangement of parts to a whole, and of the 
whole to the production of a certain eflfect, adapted in 
character to the purpose of the edifice, with the selec- 
tion and style of ornament ; and these your pupil should 
understand. The knowledge will introduce her to 
another source of the pleasures of cultivated taste, 
give her advantage of intelUgence in contemplating the 
magnificent erections of her own and other lands, and 
assist her in depicting architectural subjects, and in 
understanding the representation of them by others. 

Even to this very slight acquaintance with the art, 
it will be necessary that she understand its more gene- 
i-al terms, and distinguish its several orders and styles. 
With these a more technical acquaintance will do her 
no good. To know the application of a certain term 
as distinctive of a certain object or style of arrange- 
ment, will neither improve her intelligence nor her taste. 
Order in architecture is what organization is in animal 
nature — an assemblage of parts, subject to uniform 
established proportions, regulated by the office each 
has to perform. The Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite, are not mere names applied to columns 
formed on a certain plan, and enriched by certain or- 
naments. Each has its distinguishing features, ex- 
pressing the several characters of strength, grace, ele 
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gance, lightness, or richness, which are not to be looked 
for in the column alone, but pervade the whole building 
of which the column is the regulator. As from a 
single bone of an animal whose race has been long ex- 
tinct, a skilful anatomist will deduce his complete di- 
mensions and prevailing characteristics ; so from a 
given part of any column a skilful architect will deter- 
mine the complete configuration of the edifice. 

The principles which determine that particular forms 
and dimensions give due proportion, and which direct 
the combination of parts to the expression of harmo- 
nious character, are not arbitrary. They have their 
archetypes in nature, or their foundations in reason ; 
and it is by studying the grounds of their selection, 
and the nature of their adaptation, that architecture 
contributes to intelligence of mind and refinement of 
taste. 

Your pupil should be acquainted with the history of 
the progress of painting, sculpture, and architecture ; 
and know something of the eminent men, whose genius 
has been instrumental in bringing them to their present 
state of advancement, and the several departments of 
the arts for which we are respectively indebted to them. 
She should mark the character of the nations who 
have excelled in these arts, the periods at which they 
have pre-eminently flourished, and the influences by 
which they have been encouraged. Such an examina- 
tion of the development and growth of art is scarcely 
less interesting than an inquiry into the histoiy of lite- 
rature and learned men. 

Dancing, though properly enumerated among the 
fine arts, takes a very low position on the list. Its ob- 
ject is to prescribe graceful attitudes and movements, 
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adapted to exhibit the various beauties of the human 
form, and gratify a natural taste in the love of intricacy, 
or of involved movements, which lead the eye a kind 
of chace in pursuit of the object it follows. A number 
of young persons treading with light and graceful step 
the mazes prescribed in its different forms, is a sight 
which the eye of taste cannot look upon without enjoy- 
ment, and it affords a healthful and exhilarating recrea- 
tion to those engaged. But the art is incapable of fur- 
nishing any theoretic principles, or scientific basis, by 
which the mind may be informed. An agreeable mode 
of bodily exercise, and pleasant recreation for the pass- 
ing hour, are the highest of its ends. 

You would probably charge me with great absurdity 
if I should give penmanship and needle-work a place in 
a letter dedicated to the fine arts ; yet, improvement 
in taste should improve the style of execution in these 
departments, and in many other performances, which 
the hand has to execute, and the eye to judge. A free, 
clear, legible, graceful style of penmanship should re- 
sult from the command of hand, and the judgment of 
lines, acquired by the practice of drawing. And if 
fitness, variety, and uniformity, enter into the essential 
elements of the beautiful, the labours of the needle af- 
ford scope for the exhibition of these qualities. I do 
not now refer to embroidery. I confess that, in this 
department of the needle's operations, I see very little 
that does not torture rather than gratify ic^y taste, and 
make me mourn over the misapplicatioii of time, and 
labour, and skill, which have been expended on the pro- 
duction of results so very unsatisfactory ^s far as re- 
presentation is concerned. No, I xeier »* present to 
the execution of plain needle-work and I would urge 
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you to stimulate your pupils to the attainment of the 
highest degree of excellence in its accomplishment, and 
never to endure any work of this kind, in which the 
principles of fitness and uniformity are violated. The 
« cultivation of a refined taste is valuable to a young 
lady, not for her own sake only, nor only as it enables 
her to gratify others by the interest of her conversation, 
and the practice of her acquirements ; but also, as giv- 
ing superiority to her mode of accomplishing the thou- 
sand daily recurring acts and arrangements, by which- 
she is called upon to contribute very materially to the 
comfort and enjoyment of domestic life. 
Yours, &c. 
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L.ETTER XIX. 

AJ^CEENT CLASSICS. 

MyD^barM , Many exhibitions of human genius 

and intelUgence, of all ages and of all climes, are open 
to us, and they e\eT inspire a strong interest in the be- 
holder. li^aTTations of the habits and pursuits of an- 
cient or unknown nations never fail to be heard with 
attention ; and specimens of their implements of in- 
dustry, or of the arts in which they have excelled, are 
always looked upon with curiosity. Whether we recog- 
nise in these things indications of an inferior state of 
civilization, or of a state which is highly exalted, the 
fact is universal, that the productions of distant and 
unknown nations are looked upon with a high degree 
of interest. And what is the foundation of this feel- 
ing ? It is a desire to be acquainted with our species, 
to know the various conditions in which they exist, the 
arts they pursue, the pleasures they seek ; and the 
act of mind which immediately succeeds is that of com- 
parison or contrast with our own. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds remarks, in one of his lectures 
at the Royal Academy, that he who is acquainted with 
the works which pleased different ages and different 
countries, has more materials and more means of know- 
ing what is analogous to the mind of man, than he who 
is conversant only with the works of his o^^ ^S® ^^ 
country. This is true not only of the axts of pamting 
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and sculpture, in reference to which it was uttered, but 
in a lower degree of all the meaner arts, and in a much 
higher degree of the art of language. The information 
respecting our fellow-beings, derived from their habits, 
arrangements, and mechanical or refined arts, pleases 
the imagination, is easily acquired, and involves no la- 
borious reasoning. But as in difficulty, so in value, it 
falls far below the exhibition of human condition and 
character which the study of language reveals. This 
is not confined to one department of human pursuits, 
one direction of genius, or production of skill ; it ex- 
hibits all, and it gives us a more minute acquaintance 
with their rise, progress, and adaptation, than the in- 
spection of results alone could ever convey. Thus, 
considered merely as an art, which never fails by its 
execution to stamp the character of those who framed 
it, and whose wants it served, any language is worthy 
of study for the information it discloses. When, there- 
fore, a language is before us as a complicated whole, 
we must consider not only what it is, but also, what it 
has been ; not only admire its beauty, regularity, and 
adaptation, but inquire whether it has always been thus 
regular and beautiful ; and if not, under what influences 
it became so. A history of the origin and progress of 
a national tongue is the history of a nation's intellect. 
As the repository of the thoughts of a people through 
a series of ages ; as putting us into a position to ex- 
plore the whole region of a nation's mind, as developed 
in its literature; to read what they read, to judge of 
the state of mental advancement and power which it 
could please, and of the influence it would exert ; to 
examine the character of the principal literary produc- 
tions, in connection with what history tells us of the 
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social and political position of the people at the time 
of its publication ; the study of languages rises to high 
importance as a branch of education. But the litera- 
ture is ours as well as theirs, and the possession of it 
extends our means of improvement beyond the narrow 
sphere and short existence of our own country, making 
the wise men of the earth through its duration our in- 
structors. 

The amount of acquirement necessary to the full en- 
joyment of this benefit is far more extensive than often 
falls within the power of a single individual. The bene- 
fit is not, however, heaped at the end of the course, and 
unattainable till it is reached ; it runs through its 
whole length, and however near to the outset the pupil 
may stop, she will reap the full reward of her exertions. 
The^advantage to be acquired is, of course, increased in 
proportion as we increase the stock of materials whence 
it is derived ; but a limited experience in studying the 
construction and extent of a language, as securing 
force, perfecting adaptation, and displaying the state 
of cultivation of mind and manners, as well as the pe- 
culiarities of a people, will enable us to pursue intelli- 
gently the reasoning founded on similar deductions 
from a language we do not know ; and to extend our 
acquaintance with mankind through the medium of the 
studies of others, to the inferences resulting from which 
our more partial knowledge enables us to give enlight- 
ened credit. 

There is room too, for the cultivation of a nice dis- 
ciiminative taste in the study of languages, the compa- 
rison of their several characteristics, and the investiga- 
tion of the causes and effects of their prominent pecu- 
liarities. The languages which are the most susceptible 
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of inflection are generally the most agreeable and ver- 
satile ; yet the perfection of a language does not con- 
sist in its enabling us to express thought in the greatest 
variety of ways, but to express thought with precision 
and perspicuity. Still, liberty of inflection is the cha- 
racteristic of an old and highly cultivated tongue, be- 
ing the result chiefly of coalescence of the two funda- 
mental parts of speech, the noun and the verb, each 
with its appropriate adjuncts. This is one, perhaps the 
principal one, of a large number of circumstances, 
varying the character of diflierent languages, and the 
study of them, and of their several influence, is highly 
interesting and instructive. 

The characteristics of the several dialects which a 
language assumes in the diflierent provinces of a coun- 
try, or among the different grades of the mixed popu- 
lation in cities and towns, is another interesting feature 
of the study. Homer repeatedly makes a distinction 
between the language of gods and the language of men ; 
and no one can fail to admit the propriety of the desig- 
nation, distinguishing the ease, beauty, and versatility 
which a language acquires in accommodating itself to 
the necessities of a polished and educated people, from 
the patois of vulgar expression and pronunciation. But 
the language of gods is not homogeneous, nor are all 
the barbarisms of the vulgar identical in character. 
The mellow dialect of Ionia has its own peculiar cha- 
racter, distinct from the expressive tersity of Attic style. 
The examination of the distinctive features of certain 
dialects, and the comparison of them with the circum- 
stances and character of the people among whom it 
prevailed, is only a further prosecution of the inquiry 
into the several characteristics of national tongues. 
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Another topic of valuable research is presented in 
the nature and effect of composition, — I mean verbal 
oomposition. The language of a people very partially 
civilized, is generally characterized by great paucity of 
words and modes of expression. As they improve, it 
grows; and in some nations it has reached a most 
amazing extent : the fecundity of the Arabic and Chi- 
nese languages is proverbial. In this stage a language 
is best fitted for poetry and oratory. As nations have 
advanced to a high degree of .intellectual refinement, 
they have, with one consent, adopted the expedient of 
composition ; affixing, postfixing, or otherwise incorpo- 
rating with their roots, or words significant as princi- 
pals, those words which are significant only relatively ; 
and thus producing every variety of modification in 
meaning, and realizing every shade of aptness in use, 
of which the original word is susceptible. The study 
of language in reference to this expedient, its univer- 
sal adoption, its highly beneficial effects generally, and 
the advantages of its special applications, is very fasci- 
nating. 

But if I go on to state the several subjects of interest 
which invite the student in the department of language, 
I may commit the prolixity and disproportionate repre- 
sentation incident to one who expatiates in the pruses 
of a favourite. It is time to proceed to the questions 
respecting your pupil's introduction to this prolific 
department of study. To what extent she should 
traverse it, must be decided by a judgment of circum- 
stances, capacity, &c. I shall proceed, as in other cases, 
to point out the course I consider desirable supposing 
the favourable conjunction of these. 
The acquirement of language is not by any means aa 

p 
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employment which taxes the powers of mind oppres- 
sively. The mere verbal translation is an extremely 
easy and interesting exercise of memory ; the varieties 
of the parts of speech, declensions, conjugations, and 
other grammatical peculiarities, require an effort of me- 
mory less easy, because exercised on a subject more 
technical, but still by no means arduous. The syntac- 
tical construction of one. single language may be con- 
sidered merely as the study of a piece of mechanisan, 
and the rules as the explanation of the combination and 
arrangement of its parts ; memory stiU performs the 
chief part of the labour, the application of rules being 
a very simple and easy effort of the understanding. 
The difficulty comes when rising above the considera- 
tion of any one language, several languages are com- 
pared together, and the principles common to them 
traced, for the purpose of unfolding the origin and na- 
ture of speech, the causes of its division into distinct 
dialects, and the analogies which facilitated the growth 
and determined the idioms of each. Here language 
becomes a science, a somewhat abstruse one ; it retraces 
the track which the human mind has pursued in the 
formation of its ideas^ and opens into many subjects of 
subtle disquisition. But this is a subject which cannot 
be entered upon till the technicalities of several lan- 
guages have been acquired, and the exercise of mind 
in the progress of acquiring them, and prosecuting other 
branches of study pursued simultaneously, will have dis- 
ciplined the powers for the task. If your pupil never 
reach this summum bonum of philological studies, its 
minor advantages are secured in much valuable exer- 
cise of memory and judgment, acquaintance with a 
literiUiure whose worth has preserved it for ages, an in- 
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fiuence indirect but powerful in her mastery cf( her own 
tongue, and the hixury of a cultivated literary tMte. 
Proceeding to consider the course of tKiqairement, I 
would earnestly recommend that this should commence 
with the ancient languages. There may be particular 
circumstances which render another plan dearable ; as, 
when education is necessarily limited, and the posses- 
sion of a certain continental language desired for a 
special purpose. I am not now, however, referring to 
particular circumstances, but to general principles, and 
considering the way in which your pupils are likely to 
realize most fully the valuable benefits to be derived 
firom the study of languages ; and I say most decidedly, 
e(«mience with the ancient tongues. Do not be de- 
terred from this course by an idea that it is arduous 
and interminable ; the labour is remunerated, richly re- 
munerated, at the attainment even of the first and 
shortest stages. Still less should you be deterred by 
the prevalent idea that a little Latin and Greek in ac- 
knowledged possesion presents itself in the contempt- 
ible aspect of aspiring poverty aping the appearance of 
wealth and rank. It is so regarded only by the illite- 
rate, and 'twere pity indeed to see the course of the 
wise accommodated to the prejudices of the ignorant. 
If only the names of the letters of the Greek alphabet 
are acquired, the learner has an index to the nomen- 
clature of the stars in every constellation; if theiT 
sound in composition be added, she will be able to con- 
sult a lexicon for the original signification of the num- 
ber of new names constantly occurring in the study of 
modem science. If she kno'W only a number of Latin 
nouns and verbs, she has the originals from which 
words in her own language are derived, and diverafied, 
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specimens of the modification of meaning and use a 
word may undergo in transition from one language to 
another, and in conforming to the genius of the lan- 
guage into which it is introduced. If she gain some 
competent knowledge of the grammar of these lan- 
guages, especiallj if the interesting peculiarities of the 
Hebrew be added, she has acquired that which will fa- 
cilitate every kind of study connected with language, 
whether it be further acquisition, perfection in the use 
of her own tongue, or investigation of the science of 
language generally. If further she learn to translate 
freely, she has an ability which I do hope to see taking 
a place in young ladies' attainments too generally to 
let it remain remarkable, the ability to read the Scrip- 
tures in the original tongues. It might be obtained 
without any material addition to the labour usually re- 
quired in the progress of female education, if only this 
labour were carefully husbanded, and redeemed from 
the unproductive pursuits which too generally divide 
its application. If she advance beyond this step, to 
such an acquaintance with these languages as shall 
enable her to relish their higher beauties, to estimate 
the relative advantages of their several peculiarities of 
construction and idiom, to enjoy their literature, to ap- 
preciate the excellencies of genius which distinguish 
the poets, historians, and philosophers, each in his own 
department, — she has acquired an improvement of men- 
tal habits, and a high degree of strength and aptitude, 
the necessary effects of the labour ; and also a supply 
of most valuable materials, which will be incorporated 
with the other constituents of her mental constitution, 
amplifying and giving solidity to the whole. 
The fancies, feelings, speculations, and reasonings of 
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the classic minds in a nation become a common stock 
to wWcli all minds have access, a standard of reference 
by which we compare or contrast onr intellectual pro- 
gress and predilections, and become sensible of sym- 
pathy in taste and feeling. By the study of the select 
classics of other nations, we rise from correspondence 
with the national, to sympathy with the human mind 
cross the boundaries of insulation, overstep minute 
prejudices, and are in a position to deal with general 
principles under more varied modifications in conform- 
ity with individual and national peculiarity. 

It has been said, that we cannot study Gree^ litera- 
ture without an improvement in taste. I may add, that 
no one can study Roman literature without deriving 
the advantage of contact with gigantic vigour of mind ; 
and that from both will be derived a large store of in- 
formation valuable in itself, and still more valuable as 
furnishing a key to many questions which other studies 
will suggest, and the solution of which can be found 
nowhere else. 

Here the student traces civil society to its original 
foundations, investigates the primary workings of na- 
tural and political law ; follows one nation in its pro- 
gress to intellectual, the other in its advancement to 
political supremacy ; and sees the records of sacred 
writ corroborated by the pages of profane history, and 
the facts of Christianity confirmed by the evidence of 
persons hostile to its diffusion. She watches the ope- 
ration of different systems of government, marks the 
causes of occasional anarchy and suffering, and the 
relative efficiency of the measures adopted for ameliora- 
tion. She looks upon the nations at different periods 
of their history, and inquires into the state of their 
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character and comfort under the influence of varying 
circumstances. She traces the career of leading men, 
cultivating in the two countries very different systems 
of morals, yet adopting in both a loftiness and aus- 
terity of demeanour calculated to subdue personal feel- 
ings, and render the individual as completely as possible 
available for the public service. She is introduced 
into domestic scenes, and presented with portraits of 
private society, to which there is nothing analogous 
else^^ere ; she becomes familiar with peculiarities of 
individual character, and expressions of individual 
feeling, often affecting, invariably instructive. In a 
word, the histories of Greece and Eome, the bio- 
graphy of their eminent sons, the poetry which utters 
their prevailing sentiments, the philosophy which de- 
fines the limits wherein their knowledge of truth was 
confined, and the mythology which opens to view their 
rich treasury of falsehood — confer knowledge which 
can be derived only from the pages of their literature, 
and the want of which is a material deficiency. No 
other nations can supply to mankind such experience 
as Greece and Eome supply ; none, in past ages, con- 
tributed so munificently to the treasury of political 
and literary science ; and in future ages, no nation can 
exist in circumstances to render the contribution less 
valuable by increasing the supply of the kind. These 
nations were raised and guided by Providence, for the 
instruction of the world in all succeeding generations, 
and they who contemn the instruction are culpable as 
well as unwise. 

Perhaps there is no subject of instruction on which 
a knowledge of the nature of mind is more useful than 
in the teaching of languages. I have in other places 
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adverted to the development of memory, observation, 
curiosity, as a fact which should direct our operations. 
A great advantage is secured by following its guidance 
in classical learning ; and it seems to me that much of 
the difficulty and dryness of Greek and Latin, in com- 
parison with the languages of the Continent, results from 
the want of attention to this fact. It seems to point 
out the acquisition of an immense number of words as 
the first step in accordance with the principle I sug- 
gested in my letter on the English Language. If you 
have seen childi-en in company with a foreigner, you 
will have heard the eagerness with which they will in- 
quire, " What is the name of this thing in your lan- 
guage ?" The ease and tenacity with which a large 
number of foreign words thus acquired is remembered, 
is astonishing. This is a suggestion from nature. 
The ease and pleasure with which a very young child 
will pick up words from her French nurse, imitate their 
sound, ascertain their meaning, and add to the stock 
without any irksome labour, till she can speak French 
very prettily, is a corroborative instance. When this 
child comes to learn the French grammar she will 
recognise a sound with which she is familiar in every 
noun, verb, or adjective, and both the etymology and 
syntax will be easier and more interesting from her 
previous acquaintance with the words they analyse and 
arrange. We cannot provide Latin nurses for our 
pupils, but if we can find any plan by which the lan- 
guage may be presented to their mind by the same 
routine, we shall greatly facilitate and expedite its ac- 
quisition. 

Before closing these compressed and desultory re- 
marks on an important branch of education, I am in- 
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clined to offer yon a piece of advice, which I am sure 
you will read with some surprise — ^it is, that you never 
attempt to teach the ancient classics yourself, but de- 
volve this department on a master. Ton have often 
heard me express my jealousy of the extensive intru- 
sion of masters in the work of female education, and I 
have urged you to do all that an individual can do to af- 
ford practical proof of the truth, that ladies are capable 
of teaching perfectly all that ladies need acquire. My 
injunction appears in opposition to this truth : it is 
not really so ; it is only in opposition to another and 
very different statement which has long been confound- 
ed with it, and much injustice to governesses has re- 
sulted — namely, that one lady is able to teach all that 
a lady need acquire. I know many governesses whose 
classical attainments have been sufficiently thorough 
and extensive, greatly to enrich their own minds, and to 
give them advantages multifarious and valuable in the 
work of general tuition ; but I do not know one to 
whom I would resort for instruction. And why is this ? 
I find cause fully explanatory in the mistaken impres- 
sions abroad, which have hitherto deprived instructresses 
of the advantage of division of labour, which has always 
been practised in the education of young men, and is 
now extending itself very beneficially. These preju- 
dices exist far too strongly at the present time to ad- 
mit any hope of success to a lady who should announce 
herself a professor of classical learning alone, or only 
of mathematical science. But they are beginning to 
dissolve, and I do not despair of living to see the day 
when such a practice will extensively prevail. In the 
mean time, an attempt to give instruction in the classics, 
whilst the arduous labours of general tuition, and the 
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study requisite for the supply of general materials, in- 
yolve an amount of toil which would render it impossi- 
ble to do justice to this branch additionally, could only 
result in such decided failure as must tend to perpe* 
tuate the prejudice. 
Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XX. 

CONTINENTAL LANGUAGES. 

My Dear M , In the year 1262, Roger Bacon 

wrote to Clement IV, entreating him to give his papal 
sanction and authority to a method he had devised for 
teaching the learned languages in a few days. The 
application was not attended to, and the good monk's 
secret perished with him. Wisdom did not, however, 
die with Roger Bacon ; modem empirics have found 
wit and energy to establish such plans unaided by 
papal despotism. 

The benefit of such discoveries unfortimately always 
terminates with the instructors. They have often ful- 
filled their engagement, and literally taught a language 
in six lessons of an hour each, or within a number of 
days prescribed, but no one has ever been found to learn 
a language with such incredible velocity. I do not 
dispute that, by a skilful arrangement of the words of 
the language to be taught, in such a way as most 
readily acconmiodates itself to the analogy of the 
English, and by classing its eccentricities so as most 
forcibly to strike the attention and fix themselves in 
the memory, a very extensive acquaintance with the 
vocabulary of the new tongue may be acquired in a 
period astonishingly short. But what is the benefit 
derived by the student firom such a course of instruc- 
tion ? A knowledge in point of conversational utility 
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very inadequate, and in point of mental improvement 
worse than useless. I doubt whether it has in any 
instance opened, the literature of a country to the 
student, so far as this is done by the mere ability to 
read its language ; but, if it have, such reading is mere 
translation, and translation miserably poor ; such as 
can never put the author's thoughts into the reader's 
mind, or enable her to appreciate the exceDences of 
his work. 

I have heard it argued in support of this method 
of rapid acquisition, that though it cannot give such 
mastery of a language as is essential to utility, it yet 
conveys a large amount of learning, in a short and 
easy way ; and what is gained gives great advantage 
to the student in further study : that the few short 
lessons of the teacher lift the learner over the first 
difl&culties of acquirement, and render the after-course 
easy and prosperous. I think not so. I never knew 
the genius of knowledge to spread an hospitable board 
before those guests who entered her temple by storm 
or by stealth ; she entertains those only who have toiled 
through all difficulties first, second, and last. I never 
knew work proceed prosperously which was commenced 
at the wrong end ; and assuredly this is the case when 
the principles of construction are subordinated, and 
readiness of verbal transposition made the primary 
object of attainment. It appears to m«, that a lan- 
guage thus commenced never wiU be tlxorougbly mas- 
tered without an amount of labour wlii^J^ would not 
have been required bad study proceeded in the na- 
tural order, and the wearisome and tiixx^^^a^g,^.^" 
cupation with grammatical structure a.-«^^ ip^^\x\:\aT\t\«>& 
been attended to in its proper place. 
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The remark I made in my last letter, with res 
to the advantages of even a very limited knowled^ 
Greek and Latin, does not apply to the language 
the Continent. A smattering of French and Ita 
of German and Spanish, is almost useless ; and I w 
earnestly advise that your pupils be not suffere 
waste their time in learning any of them, unless t 
be every reasonable probability that they will hav< 
portunity and determination for its thorough at 
ment ; nor to throw away the time they may air 
have expended on a language, by the impositio 
such a number of other studies as shall prevent 1 
from doing it justice. 

Natural talent for the acquisition of language 
whatever qualities of mind it may consist, is ven 
equally distributed. To some individuals it is an 
and pleasant task, and the experience gained in h 
ing one gives so much facility in studying another, 
a number of languages may be acquired withoul 
very arduous labour, or undue monopoly of time 
attention. The addition of a language is an add 
of mental power, and an extension of the sphe 
mental operation ; and if, during the term of sc 
tuition, your pupil make tolerable progress in G 
and Latin, and gain thorough acquaintance witli 
or two of the Continental languages, she will prol 
rejoice in her attainments as such, and diligently 
sue the advantages. 

Where there is more than ordinary talent, (a 
am persuaded that there is much more talent ii 
mass of girls under instruction than is ordinarily 
posed, owing to the want of judgment in its de\ 
ment,) and where the mind has been from the firs 
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der judicious training, three, four, or more languages 
may be pursued at once, to the great advantage of the 
student. I have known young persons pursue five lan- 
guages at the same time, in addition to their native 
tongue, — Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and German ; 
and so far from being found injurious, the studies have 
been prosecuted with zest, and attended with success. 
Such a course of study required from an ordinary and 
ill-educated mind, and conducted in the slovenly and 
perfunctory manner too generally characteristic of pro- 
fessors of the Continental languages, could only result 
in confusion and disgust ; but presented to a prepared 
mind, and ably conducted, it could not fail to issue in 
results most valuable. The power of comparison and 
perception of relations is brought into continual exer- 
cise in comparing the different species of words, their 
connections, relations, and mutual dependence. The 
interest excited, the associations formed, is the result 
of this work of comparison, and the familiarity v?ith the 
elements of universal grammar in which it results, coun. 
teract any tendency to distraction of mind, or confusion 
of ideas. 

Greatly advantageous in respect to all that affects 
language merely, this course of giiniiltaneous study is 
not less valuable in respect to literature. I would re- 
commend to you not to oblige your pupils to read 
authors in course, but yourself to select such portions 
of their works as you think most suitable for transla- 
tion. It will require a very extensive acQ^^aintance 
with foreign Uterature, but this you mMSi have, or for- 
bear the attempt to guide your P^P^' ^^"^^ ^*^,^*- 
Let your selections of authors axxd passages be such as 
shall never suipass the comprebeH^ioB of tlie leamer. 
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Do not add to the difficulty of translation, the difficulty 
arising from the presentation of trains of thought ori- 
ginated in the intelligence of manhood, to an immature 
mind. Let the pupil possess her mind fcdly with the 
ideas presented, the objects and characters described ; 
and institute an active comparison between them and 
those which lie within the sphere of her own observa- 
tion. The various forms of expression should be exa- 
mined in reference to each other, and to the idea they 
convey. The shade of thought which has given rise to 
the various idioms should be traced ; the variation of 
idea produced by the change of form observed, and the 
reason of this discovered. The course of argument, 
or train of sentiment, the author pursues, should be 
slightly recapitulated by the student. Beauties should 
be pointed out to her, and she should be required to 
comment on those she discriminates herself; indeed, 
in the whole of this kind of instruction, ideas should be 
elicited rather than communicated. 

In prosecuting study in this manner, your pupil will 
learn how arbitrary and unyielding is the constitutional 
character of a language. An author cannot mould it 
to his purposes, he must accommodate himself to it. 
Hallam has a remark, which occurs to me as an exam- 
ple in point. " The failure of the great men, from 
Bacon to Milton, who laboured to follow a Latin order 
in their sentences ; and the success of those men of in- 
ferior powers, from Cowley to Addison, who were con- 
tent with the order, as well as the words of pure and 
degant conversation, has ascertained by a double series 
of experiments, that the involutions and inversions of 
the ancient languages are seldom reconcileable with the 
genios (ji ours ; and unless skilfully and sparingly intro- 
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duced, are at variance with the natural beauties of our 
prose composition." And yet how large a portion of 
the vocabulary of our language is derived direcUy or 
indirectly from the Latin. But the simple and stnught- 
forward constitution it has received from its Grothic 
parentage, vdll not allow of its modification after the 
analogy of a language which has supplied the larger 
half of the vocabulary. 

In living tongues th^e is another element which 
should be studied as a component of their distinctive 
character, and a feature of that resemblance between 
the genius and complexion of a people, and those of the 
language they speak. I refer to peculiarity of sound, 
the character of language with respect to euphony. 
It is worthy of attention both with respect to the cause 
of the several peculiarities, and their eflFect in strength- 
ening this conformity. The softness, for instance, which 
is so much admired in the Italian, is occasioned by the 
simplicity of its articulations, and the termination of 
its words by vowels. It is harmonious, firom the vowels 
being open, the diphthongs uncompounded, and from 
the absence of nasal vowels ; mellifluons, from the great 
compass and variety of its tones ; sonorous, from the 
firmness and poignancy with which its consonants are ^ 
pronounced ; and the qualities thus acquired make it 
a proper vehicle of thought for a soft, effennnate, and 
beauty-loving people. 

I might suitably complete this letter by a survey of 
Continental literature, with respect to jtxdgment of its 
relative value, and the propriety of its ixxtroductaOQ ^ 
your pupil. I am not going to do so. I f eel xnore incto ^ 
to repeat the series of remarks I ma3.e Vn ^^^^^^^^^. 
her introduction to the literature o€ \ieT o^r<v 
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Give her full scope, watch and direct her. Remei 
that she is in far more danger of evil association : 
that which is insidiously, than from that which is 
nifestly, corrupting. Be on your guard against 
light and graceful, but subtle and ingenious, mann( 
which the sceptical literati of France insinuate i 
views of human nature and of society ; the false pa 
(easily mistaken by the young for reasonable feel 
with which her more sentimental writers excite a i 
bid philanthropy ; and the naivete and love of bril 
paradoxes which distinguish many of the contribi 
to her refined and attractive literature. The tend< 
of the German mind to a refinement of metaphy 
speculation in which truth is lost, renders the erro; 
her graver literature less attractive to the young ; 
would rather follow the ramblings of her lighter w 
into the ideal regions peopled with fairies and o 
active sprites ; and they may do so with advantag 
well as enjoyment. The exaggerated notions anc 
mantic flights which distinguish Italian writers ai 
a more serious kind, identifying themselves with 
life, and often working feeling to a high pitch in 
nection with the dark and tragical, but they are 
very hurtful. 

• I cannot sympathise with the fears which preva 
strongly in some quarters, of the corruption of m 
feeling from the pages of current literature. Fo: 
your pupil's mind and cultivate her perceptions 
moral subjects, and you will not need to prune 
reading to which she has access. She must com 
contact with what is false and foul in this worl 
ignorance and sin, and she ought to see the worl 
it is. You will not improve her character or incr 
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her love of truth by keeping her ignorant of the multi- 
plied deviations from it which prevail on every hand, 
and which have resulted, in some instances, in gross 
forms of moral depravity. She must be informed of 
these before she .can understand her own position be- 
fore God and amongst men, and entertain the relative 
feelings which are suitable to such a position. 
Yours, &c. 
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LETTEE XXL* 

NATURAL PHIL080PHT. 

My Djbar M , There is one great subject of study 

for a rational and intelligent creature — the knowledge 
of God. There are two sources through which this 
knowledge is derived — the material objects of creation, 
and the moral characters which occupy it. Sciences 
are valuable practically as they give perfection to art, 
and qualify us for the able discharge of the duties aris- 
ing out of our temporal relations. As the food of an 
immortal spirit, they are valuable, as they aid us in 
the investigation of these two great departments of the 
knowledge of God. 

Natural philosophy guides us in inquiries concerning 
the material objects of creation; mental and moral 
philosophy directs our study of the intelligent and ac- 
countable. The governing principles which constitute 
the essential wisdom of the one are exhibited in opera- 
tion ; and we are competent, as far as the restriction 
of our faculties and the disabilities of our physical 
frame allow, to trace their working, and comprehend 
their character and design. The governing principles 
of the other we are not able to observe in operation. 
Sin has perverted their legitimate working ; and also 
depraved our judgment, so that it cannot deal with them 
aright. They are, therefore, revealed in verbal cha- 
racters, in the word of inspiration. 
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The study of mathematics as applied both to number 
and extension ; mechanics and chemistry in their divers 
applications within and without the terraqueous globe ; 
physiology in its varieties, animal and vegetable, con- 
centrate the truth elicited by the repeated and com- 
parative examination of the works of God, and contain 
a fund of ascertained truths, which we apply on the 
principle of analogy for the acquisition of further know- 
ledge. 

History, general literature, language, geography so 
far as it assist.s histcNry, aid our. researches in the de- 
partment of morals. Though they would never alone 
have guided us to truth, and without revelation would 
not have been as valuable as they now are, they yet 
confirm and illustrate, by example, the truths concern- 
ing morals which the Scriptures reveal. 

We become truly intelligent, then, as our knowledge 
of these two great subjects is correct and comprehen- 
sive. When the restrictions which fetter their mental 
powers, and the darkness which obscures their vision, 
are no more — when the material and the moral shall 
both be displayed more fully, and the powers shall be 
cleared and quickened for their steady perception — 
the hosts of the redeemed wiU render the intelligei^t 
ascription of praise — " Great and marveUous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty ! just and true are all thy 
waj^Sy thou King of saints." And the bliss of the con- 
templation, the luxury of increase in such knowledge, 
the delight of rendering, praise, which is due to Him 
who hath made wonderful things without number, and 
done great things for them whereof they are glad, will 
give them a constantly accelerating impulse in the etet- 
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nal progress of inquiry, by which the finite will seek to 
understand the Infinite. 

It is your work to give to mind the first impulse to- 
wards this noble purpose of its creation ; to direct its 
first essays in this interminable course of inquiry, and 
to form the habits which are best adapted to secure a 
rapid progress. 

In reference to the divers subjects of study included 
under the comprehensive term " Natural Philosophy," 
I incline first to caution you not to attempt too much, 
and then to do justice .to all. Do Aot separate a sin^e 
branch of science, and attempt to impart a thorough 
acquaintance with it. The term of your connection 
with your pupil does not afford time for this. You have 
on hand many themes of instruction, in prosecuting 
which the guidance of a teacher is indispensable. K, 
in addition to a competent knowledge of these, you 
succeed in inspiring such an interest in the details 9f 
natural science as affords a moral certainty that the 
subject will be prosecuted voluntarily ; and such an ac- 
quaintance with its principles as will insure its being 
pursued intelligently, you may be very well satisfied 
with your work. 

To effect this, it appears to me that three things are 
especially desirable. First, that from her earliest 
years you keep your pupil's attention alive to all she 
sees around her, exciting a spirit of inquiry about com- 
mon things, and quickening her observation, so that a 
new thing shall never pass unnoticed. That in reply- 
ing to her inquiries, you ever lay open the analogies 
between one thing, or mode of existence or operation, 
and another, so far as she is capable of comprehending 
them ; so that similar circumstances and influences bo- 
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ing recognised in one object after another, she is inte- 
rested at present, and will be materially assisted when 
she* shall afterwards come to the study of the general 
laws by which the circumstances of analogy are ex- 
pressed, and the classifications which are founded upon 
them. This habit of searching for principles is acquired 
by a young mind much more readily and pleasurably 
from the objects of nature presented to the senses, than 
from any abstract study. Scientific books, even the 
simplest and most elementary, rarely possess sufficient 
interest to sustain the efibrt of half-disciplined atten- 
tion. The exercise of the senses in looking " abroad 
upon the varied field of nature," under the enlivening 
influence of fresh air and sunshine, is easy, healthful, 
«nd pleasurable. Here is ample scope for the develop- 
ment of that germ of all intellectual activity — a child's 
curiosity ; and for the gratification of curiosity by ex- 
periment, which is nature's first effort for the expan- 
sion of intellectual powers. 

Secondly, That the three great powers ever in ope- 
ration in the universe, and to one or other of which 
may be traced all the effects observed in the outwarcL 
condition of things — mechanics, chemistry, and physio- 
logy — should be regarded as the matter to be elucidated 
rather than any special subjects of their operation. I 
do not mean that you should lead your pupils to a broad 
generalization of facts under the influence of these 
three agencies, this would not be judicious ; but that 
you should bear their operation constantly in mind 
yourself, and avail yourself of it for her present and 
ftiture benefit. For instance, during the term of in- 
struction your pupil might possibly become a good prac- 
tical botanist ; but if she do, the time necessarily de- 
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voted to this pursuit will have prevented her from giv- 
ing much attention to any other department of natural 
science, and the knowledge she has acquired of botany 
will not very materially facilitate the prosecution of 
farther studies. But if, instead of this, she have ac- 
quired some acquaintance with the leading principles 
of physiology, and observed their exemplification in the 
beautiful and varied development of animal and vege- 
table life, she has gained a solid foundation on which 
to base additional matter, a key to other stores of trea- 
sure. 

Thirdly, I would recommend the studied avoidance 
of all the perplexities of verbal peculiarity, minute clas- 
sification, and cumbrous nomenclature, until such an 
acquaintance with facts and general principles has been 
acquired, as shall fortify your pupil from the labour of 
learning them. It is not the technicalities of science 
which fix attention, stimulate thought, and captivate 
taste ; and when these are first presented, it is neither 
unnatural nor blamable that the mind should turn 
away in disgust, and that all its inquiries into natural ap- 
pearances should be checked by the idea (a reasonable 
deduction from experience), that these things cannot 
be understood without much hard, dry study; and 
that, pleasant though it may be to possess it, the know- 
ledge is so far off, and the road so extremely toilsome, 
that ignorance is the preferable alternative. Beware, 
then, of overtaxing your pupil's willing effort by the 
imposition of unnecessary burdens. If books of tech- 
nicalities mtist be used, it is incumbent on the teacher 
to have her mind well stored with facts, and enriched 
with the results of her own observation on the effects 
of causes and the causes of effects, on all that is pecu- 
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liar to things in their original condition, and on the 
divers modifications they undergo in adapting them* 
selves to the several purposes of their creation. She 
must also possess an aptitude to bring before the mind 
ample illustrations in that which is sensible and sug- 
gestive of definite ideas. 

Xhe field of physical investigation is of inmiense 
extent. Its several departments require very different 
modes of study, exercise different talents, gratify diffe- 
rent tastes, and are productive of different kinds of 
benefit. As a teacher, it is your part to study these 
difitinctions, and adapt instruction accordingly. I will 
not attempt, at this time, a detailed inquiry into the 
several branches of scientific pursuit, but proceed in 
the succinct and general method yhich the plan of my 
letters prescribes, to speak of the influence of study in 
the three great departments of natural philosophy which 
I have before specified. 

Mechanical philosophy has respect solely to motion. 
The laws to which it reduces the variations of motion 
are so many classes of facts, from which no deviation 
has ever been observed. The facts, from the frequent 
occurrence of which doctrine has been deduced, are 
the simplest and most ordinary. The abstract doctrines 
are found to be applicable to the general phenomena 
of nature — the magnificent operations of her highest 
powers being proved to take place in perfect confor- 
mity to their requirements. 

The study of mechanical philosophy derives its spe- 
cial interest and value from the certainty of its theories, 
the practicability of testing the fiicts by personal expe- 
rience, of carrying on processes of reasoning demon- 
strable at every step, by which the prodiges of nature 
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are found to be only an extension of sphere for the 
operation of the same principles which regulate her 
most trivial movements. It demands great steadiness 
of thought, it admits of that irresistible evidence which 
is at once pleasurable and satisfactory, it familiarizes 
the mind with the undeviating constancy of nature's 
operations, and gives it experience of inestimable value 
in tracing means, few and simple, to the working of 
effects which astonish by their magnitude, and by tiieir 
variety exhaust all effort at comprehension. 

The effect of these exercises and of this experience 
is to establish the mind of the student. The most in- 
teresting field of inquiry is the celestial regions, where 
the Creator has given the most astonishing and mag- 
nificent display of himself in his works — works so stu- 
pendous, that contemplation of them without the di- 
rection of science is oppressive. Yet this is the de- 
partment of nature in the interpretation of which man 
has been most successfcd. Thus that branch of study 
which is the most elevated and wonderful, is at the 
same time the most safe and satisfactory ; and the 
experience gained by studying the simple laws which 
conduct the mighty and complicated movements, adapt- 
ing themselves to times, spaces, and velocities, which 
leave definite thought far behind, and to the simple 
changes ^which escape thought by their minuteness 
and frequency, not only gives the mind some spots of 
secure footing in its feeble attempts to trace out the 
principles of natural economy, but inspires confidence 
in the existence of principles equally pervasive, working 
effects not yet successfully interpreted, and makes in- 
quiry into the most obscure of nature's arcana a hope- 
fid and inspiring task. 
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Notwithstanding the magnitude and value of the 
advantages accruing from this study, there is no branch 
of knowledge into which a young student may be ini- 
tiated on easier terms, or which admits of more ready 
illustration. The materials of experiment are always 
at hand, and, accompanied by a slight train of verbal 
. instruction, may confer a notion of general doctrines 
sufficient to serve for interesting occupation of mind, 
and tending to excite a degree of curiosity which will 
not dispense with a serious prosecution of study. 

All the mechanical phenomena we observe are ef- 
fected by gravity, cohesion, magnetism, electricity, or 
affections of light. To trace their operations we have 
no need to inquire — " Who shall ascend into heaven ?'* 
or, " Who shall descend into the deep ?" They are 
ever nigh us, and their exCTfiplification is presented in . 
the minutest acts of daily life, or in the favourite 
amusements of every active and inquiring child. 

The principle of gravity is illustrated in some of its 
most pleasing effects in the construction of children's 
toys ; and the practice of many of their sports affords 
opportunity of exciting inquiry, which they will enter- 
tain with pleasure and prosecute with eagerness. The 
variety in the qualities of substances, as solid or ftuid, 
hard or soft, brittle, ductile, or elastic, presents a store 
of facts for the elucidation of the principle of cohesion. 
The phenomena of magnetic influence are far from 
admitting the same ready arrangement under a general 
law ; but they will excite wonder, and their use in 
navigation is a fact which wiU ii^terest the mind of an 
active question-asking child. In the phenomena of 
electricity too we cannot proceed a step beyond facts, 
but we need be careful that replies to queries excited 
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by wonder are not on false grounds, and inconsistent 
with scientific truth. The discovery that " apparition 
is not instantaneous" introduced optics into the sphere 
of mechanical philosophy ; and, whether we consider 
the perfect theory of its phenomena, in which the most 
diversified effects of reflexion and refraction are traced 
to the operation of laws, few, simple, and precise ; or 
the beautiful manifestation of their working in the 
appearance of the rainbow, halos, parhelia, &c., and in 
the more ordinary effects of colour and chiafD-scuro, 
to which w*e may direct the admiring observation of 
our pupils, there is no branch of mechanical knowledge 
which competes with it in interest. 

It will help to confirm her ideas of mechanical forces, 
if your pupil receive some instruction in the theory of 
machines, and the principles on which their utility 
depends. In this age of wonder-working by machinery, 
even a young lady will be at a loss without some know- 
ledge of these things, independently of its use as illus- 
trative of natural principles. The mechanical powers 
will of course receive sufficient attention to make them 
clearly understood in their construction and working. 

Many chemical and physiological phenomena depend 
on mechanical causes for their development. Some of 
the most wonderful revelations of science, and the 
most prolific subjects for the exercise of our powers of 
investigation, are found in the immense store of facts 
in which force, quality, and organization operate con- 
jointly. 

Whilst the enlargement and establishment of mind 
are the necessary effects of tracing the operation of 
mechanical power to the production of its stupendous 
results, the study of chemistry has a tendency to give 
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acuteness and subtlety to its faculties, and to qnioken 
its susceptibilities. When a pupil commences the 
study of chemistry as a part of her imposed duties, 
she will learn first the simple substances which enter 
into the composition of the various forms of material 
existence around her; but long before this period comes, 
she will have been taught by you, almost insensibly, 
to look upon all material substances as made up of 
components, and led to observe the more evident habir 
tudes and powers which result from their combination, 
with the permanent changes of constitution which their 
mutual actions produce. There is no habit of mind 
which is sooner developed in a child than that of ana- 
lysis. I always hail such a habit in a pupil as a most 
promising symptom. I do love to see a child pull its 
playthings to pieces, provided it is done deliberately, 
and in a manner which indicates thought respecting 
construction ; and when I here mama or governess 
reprove or punish for the act, I am inclined to exclaim 
— Ah, you little think how you are at this moment 
quenching something a thousand times more valuable, 
and how much more inexcusable is your thoughtless- 
ness in doing so ! Not that I would subordinate the 
moral to the mental, and suffer children to acquire desv- 
truetive habits rather than repress their curiosity. I 
would endeavour to subdue the one, but the other is 
a spark of intellectual life which I would fan into a 
flame. 

There is little in the sphere of chemical combination 
to which we can direct a child's attention, and excite 
interest. The bare fact that material substances are 
all composition^ and some of tbe raore evident illus- 
trations of the fact, are all we can make use of. The 
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principles of chemical attraction, repulsion, and affinity, 
may be presented in a broad and general manner, and 
the more simple operations observed and commented 
upon — as evaporation, fusion, crystallization, solution, 
precipitation, &c. 

The science of life, on either side of the line which 
separates the vegetable from the animal department, 
opens a wide field of inquiry, and inexhaustible sub- 
jects of speculation. In the animal world especially, 
the multiplied relations, affections, and sympathies, 
which result in the busy scene of voluntary activity, 
are calculated to awaken the most intense curiosity, 
and inspire the deepest interest ; whilst its close asso- 
ciation with our sentience, power, and happiness, con- 
fers on animal life a degree of importance which at- 
taches to no other department of natural philosophy. 
The phenomena of living beings are totally different 
from those of inanimate matter. The principles are 
too subtle and mysterious to admit of reduction to 
general laws. We use the term life as including all 
the phenomena, but it is not like the terms gravitation 
or cohesion, indicating a simple law of nature, whose 
working we can distinctly trace in one invariable mode, 
and calculate upon with undeviating precision. But if 
this department of science present greater difficulties, 
it stands on a higher elevation, and inspires more lofty 
and ennobling sentiments. Here we drop the relation 
of cause and effect, to take up that of means and end. 
The process of pursuing the system of adaptation is highly 
improving as an exercise of mind, and prolific of the 
most valuable experience. It is established, as far as 
we can trace it, on principles of admirable wisdom ; 
securing the maintenance and subserving the purposes 
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of personal existence, yet entirely beyond the reach of 
personal control ; and the study of which, by their 
inspiring interest and incomprehensible nature, places 
the mind in a position highly becoming to a creature 
examining the works of an all-wise and omnipotent 
Creator, — a position in which it can only observe, and 
admire, and wonder, and wait. 

In all these departments of philosophical inquiry, 
your, business will rather be to prepare the mind for la- 
bour, than to complete a series of study. If you could 
^ve your pupil correct and extensive information on 
every branch, it would not do her half so much good, 
nor afford her half so much pleasure, as she will derive 
fifom habits of attention, reflection, and strict investi- 
gation. With a large store of facts acquired by ob- 
servation and reading, and with these habits of mind, 
you may safely send her from the school-room with the 
confidence that the advantages to be derived from the 
study of the works of God will be secured as far as cir- 
cumstances will permit her to make them her own. The 
plan I recommend, however, will cost you considerable 
labour, as it requires an extensive and thorough ac- 
quaintance with many subjects. It is worth the la- 
bour, both to yourself and to your pupils. I am not, 
however, urgmg the necessity of your being able to ex- 
plain every fact from the observation of which questions 
may arise. Many such explanations cannot be adduced 
on account of your pupils' ignorance, and many more 
must be suppressed on account of your own. Tbe lat- 
ter case will give you opportunity of setting your pupils 
an example of that active and persevering investigatioB, 
of which you are anxious that they should form the 
habit. 
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If these remarks be true of all philosophical inquiry, 
they are especially so of physiology. If your pupil ap- 
ply herself to the study of mechanics or chemistry 
without the training of observation and reflection I so 
earnestly advise, she will at least understand the things 
about which she is learning. The varieties of motion, 
form, colour, texture, weight, &c., are things with which 
she is familiar, though it may be a very unintelligent 
familiarity ; and whilst in chemistry she will have many 
new names to learn, the definition of them will not be 
incomprehensible. But the facts on which the deduc- 
tions of physiology proceed are of another order. Life 
is not uniform in its development ; — ^its degree, its ac- 
tivity, its functions, are endlessly diversified ; and the 
study of organization is not the study of a simple prin- 
ciple in its diflferent spheres of operation, but the 
study of an agent, adapted to the performance of a cer- 
tain office, associated with other agents, with whose 
performance of other assigned work it has recipocity of 
influence, and with which it combines to produce capa- 
bility for certain purposes, the ftmctions of the body, 
and the end of its existence. To the study of this 
adaptation it is necessary, not only that the organs 
and their several functions should be known, but the 
purposes for which the body they compose is designed. 
In the inetruction of the young, tlie latter takes pre- 
cedence of the former ; and as a student of physiology, 
your pupil will bo happy and successful in proportion 
as her acquaintance with animated nature, vegetable 
and animal, of all situations, and of all climates, is ex- 
tensive and correct. The endlessly diversified and in- 
teresting facts of natural history supply this want. 
Not that your pupil may be expected to acquire a close 
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intimacy with each of indiyidual yarieties ; but she 
should become acquainted with so many of them, in 
the several stages of development, as shall give her a 
number of definite ideas, to one or other of which she 
may refer the principles of physiological development 
as she learns them ; from the feeblest exhibition of v^ 
getable life in the cold and rock-borne lichen, to its 
highest development in the self-sustained terebinth of 
5000 years, and in the animal economy, from the indi- 
vidual selected out of the myriads of infusoria, to the^ 
dignified structure and high destiny of man. 

The advantage of this extensive knowledge of the 
detail of natural history, is not valuable only as it 
enables us to comprehend the organization and frmc- 
tions of animal and vegetable life, it gives definiteness 
to our ideas on many collateral subjects, which other- 
wise would be vague and worthless. Geology spreads 
before us whole mountains and extensive districts 
thickly peopled with evident remains of animal and 
vegetable bodies. It is by the aid of physiology alone 
that these relics of antiquity may be compared with 
similar parts of living animals, associated with facts of 
their history and habits, and the conclusions of science 
deduced. The arduous investigations of Cuvier and 
other naturalists, have elicited most wonderful facts 
and incontestible principles from such comparison ; but 
we cannot take the statements on mere authority. If. 
we would know them, and make the wonderful but in* 
evitable inferences drawn from them our own, we must 
have information respecting the several peculiarities, 
processes, and results of animal and vegetable life, 
which shall render our assent to the reasoning and 
conclusions of geologists an intelligent and active as- 
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sent, and which shall limit our speculations within the 
region of rational and highly probable conjecture. 

The study of physiology directs us forwards as well as 
backwards ; it points upwards as well as to its records 
within the substance of the earth. The chemical and 
organic functions, though admirably contrived and ad- 
justed with unerring wisdom to their several purposes, 
are directed merely to the maintenance of vital exist- 
ence, they do not subserve the ultimate ends of animal 
Jife. The nervous system, with its fEWulty of sensation, 
provides for these. Physiology teaches us that opera- 
tions which we are naturally accustomed to consider as 
being purely of a mental character, are connected with 
physical changes taking place in the nervous substance. 
We are utterly unconscious of these changes, and pre- 
cluded from any definite knowledge of their nature. 
But we can study the general form and distribution of 
the nervous system in the different stages of animal 
life, and witness its effects ; we can contemplate the 
multiplicity of affections produced through the medium 
of the senses, and observe how the capacity of intelli- 
gence bears constant proportion to their activity ; we 
can trace the intricate and curious arrangement of the 
system where sensation originates, and through which 
volition effects its movements ; and such studies give 
strength and truthfulness to our otherwise vague con- 
ceptions of angelic capacity and power ; they define 
our anticipations of a period when that which " was 
sown a natural body" shall have been " raised a spirit- 
ual body." 

I have already adverted to the ultimate end of all 
inquiry into the wonders of the physical creation ; but 
it will not be unprofitable to examine into some of the 
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immediate advantages of such studies on the mental 
and moral character. 

The first that occurs to me is — the expansion of 
mind. Here is an illimitable field of research, vistas 
open from it m every direction, to whose entrance there 
is free access, but whose course is felt to be endless. 
Whilst other studies enlarge mind by imparted know- 
ledge, this expands it also by discovering the infinity 
which might be known. And it is not needful before 
realizing the benefit I speak of, that mind should be 
already considerably cultivated and strengthened. This 
study, whilst it strains its highest efforts, adapts itself 
to the feebleness of its first essays. I am convinced 
that children are much more able and willing to receive 
instruction on the objects and operations of nature than 
is generally supposed. I remember, at least as early 
as my eighth year, musing on these subjects, suggest- 
ing inquiries I coidd not answer, pondering and won- 
dering, till my thoughts within me became oppressive. 
On the few occasions when I expressed these thoughts, 
or directed inquiries which had perplexed me for 
months, and when a ray of light on them would have 
been a cordial to my soul, all the replies I received 
were repressive or unsatisfactory, — these things are 
not for children, they cannot understand them. But 
a child can understand the things about which she can 
ponder, and wonder, and inquire. My experience as 
a teacher has convinced me that my experience as a 
child was not uncommon, and that the gratification of 
juvenile curiosity may be productive of a large increase 
of knowledge and expansion of mind ; which, so far 
from bemg a prejudicial strain on the intellectual fa- 
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culties, will remove the far more baneful effects of ever- 
working wonder and unsatisfied query. 

The next advantage I would specify is — liberty of 
mind. Of all studies, this lias an influence to keep the 
mind unbound by the fetters of prejudice and pride, to 
leave it open to impressions of a high character, to 
render it unsuspicious, and prepare it to deal justly 
and impartially with any proposition, which may de- 
mand attention. The history of natural science fur- 
nishes repeated instances, convincing us that mistake 
formed under the most palliating influences, may ren- 
der a subject perplexing and barren, which, on its cor- 
rection, becomes proMc with the most delightful springs 
of knowledge and power. It narrates instances in 
which men have refused credence to newly-discovered 
truths, under circumstances and from motives which 
compel us to regret rather than to blame ; and have 
thus unwittingly impoverished their own minds, and 
arrayed themselves in opposition to Truth when they 
would gladly have promoted her interests. Examples 
of this kind have a most beneficial influence on an im- 
pressible and candid mind. 

Experience derived from the contemplation of super- 
lative wisdom is another advantage. The way in which 
mechanical powers are adjusted in conformity with the 
principles of mechanical force operating in nature, and 
the way in which the form and proportions of architect- 
ural structure are directed to the support of pressure, 
the resistance of force, and the gratification of the eye, 
by precedents in natural adaptations, are practical 
examples of what I mean by the expression. But I 
think the advantages are mental and moral as well 
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as practical. The poet is quite justifiable in exclaim- 
ing— 

''Oil, how unlike the complex worka of iftan, 
Heaven's easy, artless, unincumbered plan !" 

But I am sure that the works of man are much less 
complex, cumbrous, and prodigal of means than they 
would have been if he had not the example ever before 
him of the " easy, artless, unincumbered" plans by 
which Omnipotent Wisdom effects his purposes ; and 
our habits of thought, our conceptions of excellence in 
the method of effecting regulations and arrangements 
of every kind, our choice of purposes and means of 
carrying them out, are all indebted to the example too, 
how much soever we may overlook the obligation. 

A wholesome stimulant to activity is secured by the 
study of natural philosophy. Nature, to a mind thus 
trained,'ever presents a source of the most stirring con- 
templation ; thought is kept on the wing, the powers of 
mind in constant and invigorating exercise, a growing 
perception of harmony and order is realized, and the 
intellectual habits become incompatible with pursuits 
that are trifling or unworthy. 

The study also leads us to regard all the divers links 
of the framework of nature as forming one glorious 
whole, one grand emanation of creative power from the 
living God, exhibiting the unity of his person and of 
his purposes. An ignorant mind sees nature in de- 
tached objects having no relation but that of co-exist- 
ence ; a mind which penetrates into causes and designs, 
sees them connected by a thousand relations of consti- 
tution and influence, and tending to one grand and 
benevolent design. Contemplating our position as a 
rational and voluntary part of this constitution of na- 
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ture, and occupying a place among the works of God, 
which revelation gives us some light to comprehend 
and to fiU, we are impressed at once with humility and 
conscious value, and with the ennobling desire to oc- 
cupy our position worthily. And the desire is sustained 
by hope. A being who has stepped over the threshold 
of science, and who looks into the deep recesses which 
human thought has scarcely penetrated, but which it 
is evident contain treasure more enriching the further 
it is traced ; who perceives in that he does not under- 
stand the impress of the same Intelligence whose opera- 
tions, as far as he can trace them, have filled him with 
admiration, must be a hopeful being, or a miserable 
victim of dissatisfaction and delusion. K he have the 
hope of the gospel within him, he cannot fail to kindle 
it afresh as he anticipates the day when, relieved of all 
disability and incumbrance, endowed with quicker per- 
ceptions and higher powers, and placed in more favour- 
able circumstances, he may folly understand and enjoy 
his relation to his Maker, his position among the works 
of creation, and bring a willing heart and unfainting 
powers to co-operate in the designs of Infinite Benevo- 
lence. 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTEE XXII. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

My Deae M y The region of investigation which 

we contemplated in the last letter, is open to every hu- 
man being ; and all are invited to partake freely of the 
streams which flow through every department, and to 
follow them through the course of their rich and diver- 
sified tracks. Comparatively few are attracted by the 
call, though " there is no speech nor language where 
its voice is not heard ;" and of these, the majority ad- 
dress themselves to the study in so apathetic or irreso- 
lute a spirit, as to derive a very small portion only of 
the advantages it offers. It is individuals rather than 
masses of men that raise and ennoble themselves by 
contemplation of the works of God, How great is the 
difference between the man ignorant and insensible, and 
the man of enlarged and profound scientific acquire- 
ments ! It is a difference wholly of mind — science is 
mind. 

We come now to investigate the processes by which 
external impressions are converted into the aliment of 
intelligent being, to study the essence and economy of 
intellectual life, to examine the faculties by which the 
results of sensation are analyzed, combined, and made 
the basis of reasoning, with the voluntary control we 
possess over the various mental processes. 
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The subject is one of intense interest. Mind and 
morals comprehend the ultimate issue of all study. 
Materials and works are examined only as revelations 
of mind, creating, adapting, and giving efficiency for the 
production of predetermined effects. And where do 
these effects terminate ? In mind again. They give 
what is needful for the support and energy of those 
physical constitutions in which individual minds are 
incorporated. They are so many emanations of per- 
fect, infinite, self-existent mind, for the supply of the 
various orders of created and subordinate minds. They 
are media through which wisdom and power are con- 
veyed by the Creator to the numerous intelligences of 
greater and smaller capacity which He has created to 
receive them, and " each after his kind" to yield again 
to the glory of his name. 

In receiving, however, as well as in dispensing, it is 
the will of the Creator that the creature should be vo- 
luntary and active. Wisdom and power are not poured 
as into empty vessels, of which capacity is the only 
qualification. They are rather placed within the attain- 
ment of mind when its powers are strung to active ex- 
ertion, and resolutely set on their attainment. 

The study of mental philosophy gives us such ac- 
quaintance with the nature and properties of mind, as 
enables us to direct these exertions wisely. From you, 
as a teacher, it demands the most devoted study — it 
is in fact the science on which your active duties are 
based. It is necessary to you personally. You can 
be successful as a student only in so far as you are un- 
der the direction which a knowledge of mind alone can 
supply. But relatively, as arranging the studies of 
others, it is essential to the vigour and enjoyment of 
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directing your efforts intelligently, and the pleasure of 
seeing your work prosper in your hands. You may, 
indeed, without bestowing any close study on the ab- 
stract truths of the mental economy, acquire, by the 
active operation of common sense on the reflections sug- 
gested by your own mental history and your experience 
in tuition, such a knowledge of mind, and of the adapta- 
tion of means for its culture, as an ignorant man may 
acquire by experience in farming or mining. Such know- 
ledge has its value, but how much more valuable is the 
intelligence of a scientific geologist or agriculturist, 
whose conclusions are not formed on the casual inci- 
dences of passing moments, but on the irrefragable prin- 
ciples which govern all the varying conditions and rela- 
tions of things. By the possession of this intelligence in 
reference to your own profession, you will be able so to 
direct study, from its earliest commencement, as to 
adapt its elements in the best possible manner to the 
forming of mind ; you will be able to train it to vigour 
by exercise, and to rectitude by discipline adapted in 
their various appointments to its peculiar nature and 
necessities. It will enable you to rise above the de- 
tail of the several branches of instruction to those re- 
sults which all instruction should contemplate— the 
cultivation of mind itself, its qualification for the dis- 
covery of truth, and its ability to adapt truth to its 
several necessities as a rational and accountable agent. 
It will enable you rightly to estimate the relative value 
of the several pursuits which so invitingly press the 
attention of a young student ; and to choose those pai> 
ticular pursuits, and that method of prosecuting them, 
which are best calculated to educe the highest capabi- 
lities of a particular mind, and place them under the 
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most efficient regulation. It alone will enable yon 
fiillj to estimate the value of snch expansion and re- 
gulation of mind, for it will give you intelligence to 
follow mental processes in their direction to the high- 
est subject of study — the ultimate truths which relate 
to moral obligations to the Creator of mind. 

The excellence of an intelligent being consists in 
power over mental processes, combined with sound 
principles by which the exercise of that power is di- 
rected ; and the whole of the requirements made of the 
pupil should be directed accordingly, either to invigorate 
and quickai her powers, or to supply matter from which 
such principles shall be deduced, and by which they 
shall be tested. This power and wisdom is the foun- 
dation of all that is valuable in character ; and men 
may be estimated in reference to enjoyment and utility, 
in proportion as they are under the influence of sound 
mental culture, or are left to the influence of frivolity 
till habit has rendered it inveterate. 

Much may be done for your pupils in the way of 
example and influence. Let your own habits of men- 
tal exercise and discipline be first-rate. " Learn to 
think deeply, comprehensively, powerftilly ; and learn 
the simple nervous language which is appropriate to 
such kind of thinking." Your pupil cannot fail, in the 
long period of her intercourse with you, to catch such 
habits of mind ; and you will unconsciously, but with 
the amazing certainty and copiousness of daily recur- 
ring addition, infuse strength and clearness into her 
views, and teach her to appreciate what is decisive and 
complete. 

But your duty to your pupil in reference to this sub- 
ject is not to be limited to an intelligent regulation of 
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her studies, and the operation of your own active and 
well-ordered mind continually assisting the feeble essays 
of her infantine capacity. You are not to direct her 
mind for ever. Soon you must give the reins into her 
own hand, and how is she to be qualified to assume 
them ? Clearly in the same way in which you quali- 
fied yourself, by obtaining a theoretic acquaintance 
with the constitution of mind, and the laws which re- 
gulate its movements. 

I cannot forbear to repeat my recommendation of 
the use of familiar lecture' as a mode of teaching. It 
is peculiarly adapted to the subject before us, perhaps 
the only way in which it can be presented to the minds 
of young people previous to the age at which the term 
of instruction usually closes. I am not going to give 
you a plan of such a course of lectures as I think suit- 
able. That must in all cases be modified by circum- 
stances. I shall confine myself to such general sug- 
gestions and cautions as a review of my experience 
dictates. 

If you have bestowed any attention on the subject, 
you will not have failed to experience that it is one in 
which it is very easy to involve yourself in a labyrinth 
of confusion. This is chiefly owing to the indistinct- 
ness of phraseology. Many of the simple terms used 
in the science, especially the technical nomenclature, 
and still more the illustrations by analogy, are sus- 
ceptible of other and further meaning than in their spe- 
cial application they are intended to convey ; and such 
meaning is often received through them to the utter 
prevention of aU distinctness of thought. Another 
reason is, that persons often come to this study to be 
awakened for the first time to any degree of attention 
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to what passes within them, and when its professors 
appeal to the records of consciousness, their disciples 
are presented with documents which they have never 
learned to read. In fact, many do not know how to 
distinguish the veritable records from the spurious com- 
pilements of sloth and presumption. 

The first object of such lectures as I recommend, 
would be to awaken that degree of attention to the 
operations of their own minds, which shaU convince 
your pupils by experience of the existence of all the 
phenomena which metaphysicians attempt to explain. 
K you can effect this, and this only ; if you can teach 
them to observe the operations of their own minds, 
and look upon them without confusion ; if you can 
speak to them of the faculties and powers of mind, and 
teach them to speak to you of them, I say not truth- 
fully but clearly, in terms which they fully understand 
in their distinctive application ; you will send forth your 
pupils with immense advantage, not only for the reali- 
zation of the important benefit to be derived from this 
science, but in a position to become clearer thinkers on 
every subject which may come before them all the days 
of their life. 

I will advert briefly to a few of the topics on which 
young persons are apt to adopt confused and contra- 
dictory notions in connection with this study. 

They are taught that mind is one and indivisible, 
perfectly simple in all its states. On the clear recep- 
tion and retention of this truth, depends their success- 
ful progress. Yet how apt is such a notion to be dis- 
pelled at once by the expression — " analysis of mind," 
and by the study of an arrangement founded upon it. 
All previous experience of analysis has been in reference 
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to mechaiiical substances compounded by aggregation, 
or chemical substances compounded by incorporation, 
and tbe idea of analysis proceeding not on the ^^eiB 
elements of composition, but on divers states in order of 
succession, is one which will never obtain the needftil 
settlement in theur minds, unless you take much pains 
to place and keep it there. 

Another circumstance which may confound or dissi- 
pate the fundamental truth of the unity of mind, is the 
colloquial use of the words sensation, idea, thought, as 
though they were something separate from mind resid- 
ing in it, going out of it, returning to it. It will require 
considerable pains to counteract the notion this phrar 
seology naturally suggests, and to keep your pupils 
close to the fact, that sensation is nothing more than 
mind affected in a particular manner through the me- 
dium of a physical organ ; idea, mind-conceiving ; 
thought, mind-thioking, &c. 

The habit of speaking of the will, understanding, 
&o., as agents, as faculties of mind, each having its 
assigned sphere of operation, may produce similar con- 
fusion ; and you will need constant watchfulness to 
ensure that your pupils continue to regard these terms 
as denoting merely separate states in which the mind 
is capable of existing, by law of the constitution it has 
received from its Creator. 

Nor must you allow them to conceive of mind as a 
treasury of affections laid up to be ready at a mo- 
ment's notice. There is no love in the mind when the 
mind is not loving, nor joy when it is not rejoicing ; 
but the mind is capable of existing in the conditions 
to which these names have been appropriated, and 
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of transferring itself into them with inconceivable ra- 
pidity. 

It will be necessary, for the avoidance of these and 
other sources of confdsion, that you should be very 
goarded in the selection of yonr own phraseology. To 
ensure its being at once correct and intelligible, your 
ideas must be fixed and definite ; and you must have 
perfect familiarity with those nice distinctions in which 
accuracy mainly consists ; so that it shall be impossi- 
ble for you to confound feeling with susceptibility of 
feeling ; the inherent fsiculties of mind with the results 
of experience ; notions arising in the mind in obedience 
to the laws of its constitution, with their necessary pre- 
cursors in sensation. I speak now in reference to cu> 
cwracy^ not to iruih, I merely urge [that whatsoever 
opinion you may adopt with respect to the origin and 
operation of the various phenomena of mind, you shall 
hold so fixedly, that your language generally shall 
never contradict your definite statement in reference 
to a particular subject. My opinion is, that you will 
do your pupils less harm if you give them a false but 
clear impression of the nature of any particular faculty 
of mind, or of any number of them ; than you will do 
by making a truthful statement when you speak of 
each directly, and at other times use language so in- 
definite and inaccurate as to efface the truthful impres- 
sion, and produce confusion of ideas, with the disgust 
to a subject which is ever their concomitant. A 
false notion may be corrected ; a set of confused and 
contradictory notions will not be set in order without 
more persevering labour than your pupils may submit 
to. Always remember that you are not speaking to 
those who have intelligence to nullify the inaccuracy 
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of your language, but to those who have already im- 
bibed tbe incorrect notions to which such language is 
conformed, and hold them with the tenacity of first 
impressions. Your purpose is not accomplished when 
these notions are corrected, and those accordant with 
truth adopted ; you must pursue your point tiU. the 
habits of mind are conformed to truth. I remember 
well my experience during the interval which occurred 
between my first conviction that the sun was stationary 
and the earth moved round it, and the time when I 
began to learn geography. I used to remember the 
truth, but I always thought and heard and read as if the 
contrary was the fact ; and I recollect the transition 
from a state of error as the constant persuasion of the 
mind, whilst truth was regarded occasionally, to that 
when my notions were permanently settled, and col- 
loquial phraseology had no more power to disturb it. 
Through this transitioD, on the much more difficult 
subjects of mental science, you will have to conduct 
your pupils ; you will do it successfully, in proportion 
as you realize their situation as learners, and accom- 
modate yourself to its peculiarities. 

These few remarks will suffice as cautionary with 
respect to perspicuity. I will proceed to glance at the 
more simple topics which will form the subject-matter 
of your conversational instruction to your pupils. 

Sensation will form the first subject of inquiry ; it 
is one on which you will not find it difficult to excite 
the pleasurable interest of your pupils. It is simple 
in its nature, and easily defined, and the truths re- 
specting it are capable of attractive illustration. The 
fundamental truth concerning sensation, -^^^^^ 7^^ 
will have to explain and enforce, is, that \t c^^^ ^^"^ 
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in mind. It is not the eye that sees, any more than it 
is the telescope which sees that which is invisible to 
the eye without it. This tmth is of immense import- 
ance to all correct conceptions. It fits in with the 
unity and immateriality of the mind, and forms a solid 
pediment in the temple of miental science. 

Your next care will be to limit the application of 
the term to the state of mind immediately resulting 
from the change of organ consequent on the presence 
of the external object affecting it ; and to extend 
it to all such states, whether pleasurable, painful, or 
utterly indifferent. I would not go further than this 
with respect to the general subject. " That the know- 
ledge of external objects derived from sensation is not 
a knowledge of what they are in themselves, but of 
what they are relatively to our feelings," is one of a 
number of propositions which I would not bring for- 
ward till the first and more evident truths respecting 
sensation have become fisimiliar by ample and repeated 
illustration. Such propositions may safely be left till 
the period when your pupil shall enter on the course 
of serious study for which your instruction is designed 
to qualify her. 

In alluding separately to the purpose and position 
of the several organs, studying the kind of sensation 
received from each, the properties of external sub- 
stances by which the sensation is produced, and the 
amount of knowledge the mind derives as the result, 
with the contrariety, resemblance, and other relations 
existing between the sensations derived from each 
separate organ, — ^you enter upon a branch of the sub- 
ject capable of being made highly interesting to the 
partiaUy disciplined but lively minds with which you 
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have to deal ; and of exciting them not only to love 
the study itself, but to recognise its immediate appli- 
cation to practical purposes, and its reciprocity of in- 
terest with many other pursuits. To name the more 
immediate — by drawing and music you are attempting 
to cultivate to the highest degree of power and refine- 
ment the two principal organs of sensation. The prin- 
ciples on which this cultivation has proceeded, as well 
as the scientific truths your pupil has learned concern- 
ing the nature and manifestation of sound and light, 
will give her vantage-ground when proceeding to in- 
vestigate the innumerable varieties of each class of 
sensations, to determine how far the knowledge to be 
derived from them is intuitive or experimental, and to 
estimate the benefit it confers on man as an intellectual 
and moral agent. The culture of the eye with respect 
to artistic observations, the experience it gives of the 
constant necessity of trying the testimony of the eye 
by the testimony of science, and the study of the ex- 
pedients of art for producing the effect of distance, &c. 
in pictorial representations, is an admirable prepara- 
tion for entering the field of metaphysical disquisition, 
as to the degree of knowledge received by the sensa- 
tion of sight ; and for judging how far that which now 
comes to us through the medium of vision is really the 
result of previous experience, derived from the compa- 
rison of other sensations with those of sight. 

Proceeding with the more abstruse departments of 
the science, for the examination of those phenomena 
of mind which depend not immediately on external 
impressions, but on the constitution of mind itself ; and 
which have their antecedents, not in change of organ, 
but in previous feelings ; I would recommend that in 
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this series of instruction, designed to be entirely pre- 
paratiye, yon shall keep closely to facts. That a cer- 
tain state of mind is subsequent to another state of 
mind, as invariably as the state of mind called sensa- 
tion is consequent on the state of a certain organ — 
that each sensation may originate a countless train of 
feelings — that the mind compares its sensations one 
with another by a power as essential in its constitution 
as that by which it entertains them — that these cir- 
cumstances constitute the essential dignity of a rational 
being, enable us to live in the past, present, and fu- 
ture, and to keep for ever within us those objects on 
which intelligence lives and grows — these are all facts 
which admit of easy illustration, and of being presented 
to young minds in such a way as to give them a high 
estimate of their own nature, and make them exult at 
once in the possession and in the study of its capa- 
bilities. 

The laws of succession are more recondite. With- 
out entering into any close inquiry into the origin of 
known mental states, as referable to original constitu- 
tion, or to quickly developed habit, these laws may be 
presented to your pupils in the ordinary operations of 
their own minds, so as to give them clear ideas of their 
working. What made you think of such a thing when 
you were in such a place, or when you saw such an- 
other thing ? is a question which, often repeated in re- 
ference to the different occurrences in daily life which 
may suggest it, answered after consideration, and fol- 
lowed by farther queries, will give your pupil practical 
acquaintance with the faculty of suggestion, on its 
several foundations of contrast, resemblance, former 
association, or contiguity ; and will enable her to follow 
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with interest the arguments of philosophers who have 
endeavoured to exhibit its complete theory; and by 
repeatedly directing her observation to the exercises 
of her own mind in conception, imagination, and me- 
mory, she will be prepared to deal actively with the 
processes of reasoning by which they are, on the one 
hand, maintained to be distinct elementary powers, and 
on the other, to be simple suggestions associated with 
ideas of analogy, combination, and time. 

From simple suggestions, arising out of a single ob- 
ject or affection of mind, your pupil will proceed to 
examine those which originate in a number of objects 
and affections. The relations recognised between those 
objects of thought which cannot be objects of percep- 
tion, bring her to the highest exercises of mind, — rea- 
soning and judgment. Here, too, I would avoid an ab- 
struse disquisition into the nature of the relation exist- 
ing between the propositions which constitute a process 
of reasoning, or the principle on which they rise in the 
mind in the required order ; and continue to confine 
my labours to such an acquaintance with facts as shall 
make the future prosecution of these subjects in the 
highest degree pleasurable and profitable. So also of 
attention ; I would not attempt now to bring them to 
a conclusion, whether it is an original power of mind, 
or whether it may be resolved into the co-existence of 
desire with some other mental affection ; whether its 
antecedence be necessary to perception or otherwise, 
&c. ; but confine myself to comment on the thousand 
illustrations of the simple and ultimate facts occurring 
in daily experience. You will have no difficulty in 
finding examples in the immediate circumstances of 
your pupils of the influence of desire, or other strong 
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emotion on the vividness of sensation, and of the far- 
ther fact, that when one of onr mental affections be- 
comes pre-eminently vivid, those co-existent become 
proportionably imperceptible. 

The class of mental susceptibilities called Emotions, 
in as far as they constitute us subjects of moral govern- 
ment, beloDg not to our present subject ; but they ob- 
tain place in it when we examine their nature, for the 
purpose of gaining a more complete knowledge of mind 
in its capability of experiencing them; and in this 
view, they may also have place in the elementary in- 
struction, or rather preparation for scientific inquiry, 
which I am recommending. Exercise your pupls in 
the definition and analysis of emotions'. Their first 
attempts will be imperfect enough, but after a little 
practice in looking for the elements of which any emo- 
tion is compounded, you will be surprised to find how 
expert the young philosophers will become. A good 
method of this exercise is to take a number of words 
expressive of emotions kindred to that you are consi- 
dering. For instance, if the emotion Joy be the sub- 
ject of consideration, and you suggest the words, con- 
tentment, satisfaction, complacency, gladness, delight, 
&c. in examining the diversity of idea expressed by 
them, as denoting greater or less degree of the simple 
feeling, or as having reference to its cause, or involving 
the idea of continuance, your pupils will acquire a dis- 
criminating tact, and much valuable knowledge. 

The importance of the several susceptibilities of emo- 
tion to our safety and happiness, is another subject on 
which you may afford most valuable instruction in a 
simple way, and exercise your pupils' powers of thought 
most profitably. Pr Brown speaks of the utility of 
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astonishment thus : " It is in new circumstances that 
it is most necessary for us to be on our guard ; because, 
from their novelty, we cannot be aware of the effects 
which attend them, and require, therefore, more than 
usual caution, where foresight is impossible. But, 
if new circumstances had not produced feelings pecu- 
liarly vivid, little regard might have been paid to them, 
and the evil, therefore, might have been suffered before 
alarm was felt. Against this danger nature has most 
providentially guarded us. We cannot feel surprise, 
without a more than ordinary interest in the objects 
which may have excited this emotion, and a consequent 
tendency to pause, till their properties have become in 
some degree known to us. Our astonishment may 
thus be considered as a voice from that almighty 
goodness which constantly protects us, that, in circum- 
stances in which inattention might^be perilous, whispers, 
or almost cries to us, Beware." So of all our other sus- 
ceptibilities of emotion. Cultivate in your pupils the 
power and habit of recognising their respective benefit. 
Without adverting to that fruitful subject of critical 
disquisition— beauty ; to the nature and influence of 
sympathy, to the several desires the susceptibility of 
which constitutes an essential part of our mental being, 
with many other subjects which may profitably have 
place in your instructions ; 1 shall close these remarks 
with a slight reference to the emotions we experience 
on the contemplation of virtue and vice ; because cor- 
rect impressions on this subject constitute the chief 
value of the science of mind. Mind is that which 
morally approves and disapproves, as well as that which 
thinks, feels, and judges ; and this part of the mental 
constitution is its essential glory. The mind can no more 
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approve vice than it can enjoy pain, or wonder when 
a fiEuniliar object is presented in a familiar way ; and 
much confasion has arisen firom the mistaken idea that 
this approval has a moral character, instead of refer- 
ring it to its true origin in the constitutional suscepti- 
bilities of mind. 

The more distinctly and fully we understand the 
constitution God has given us, with all its susceptibili- 
ties and powers, the various states of thought and feel- 
ing originating in its physical properties, with the oc- 
casions which call them forth, the laws which govern 
their succession, and the complex phenomena into 
which they are wrought ; the better we are provided for 
the study of the actual fedings arising out of these 
original susceptibilities, and the consideration of their 
propriety in reference to our relation to Grod, and to 
our fellows in the intelligent creation. 

Besides this primary and direct advantage of the 
study, it is attended with many valuable results of an 
incidental nature, to the more important of which I 
will briefly advert. 

It throws light on every other branch of study in 
which your pupil may be engaged, and lends it an in- 
terest previously unknown. Those pursuits especially 
which have mind for their object as well as their agent 
will be regarded with an enlightened eye. Language 
will be understood in its elements and adaptation; 
poetry, criticism, eloquence, will no longer afford merely 
a vague delight, or exercise an arbitrary power, they 
will delight and control, whilst the causes of their plea- 
sure and power are recognised. The various methods 
of study will be adopted from an enlightened recogni- 
tion of their adaptation to the nature of the mental 
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faculties, and the nature of the subject to be acquired, 
and much economy of time and exertion will result 
from acting on this adaptation. 

The study of intellectual science cannot fail to pro- 
duce a precision of thought and statement highly im- 
proving to the character. In the course of these let- 
ters, I have several times expatiated on the tone and 
vigour accruing to the mental powers from repeated 
experience in dealing with mathematical processes in 
their gradual issue to demonstrable evidence. It is, 
however, a still more improving exercise to deal with 
processes of judgment between opposing probabilities, 
to a decision to that side of the question on which pro- 
babilities preponderate, and the use of mathematical 
reasoning is chiefly valuable as fitting the mind for this 
higher exercise. All the questions arising out of our 
relation to God and to each other proceed on moral 
evidence, and the studies we are now considering form 
the mind to habits of reflection highly favourable to 
their successful prosecution. 

An acquaintance with the nature of mind amplifies 
the sphere and increases the strength of infiuence. 
This it would effect indirectly by increasing the power 
of mental character ; but it does so more immediately. 
It gives information of inestimable importance respect- 
ing the way in which truth may be conveyed through 
the avenues of the human heart, and made to affect 
the springs of human conduct. It makes us acquainted 
with the principles of human nature with which a cer- 
tain proposition will find alliance, and where it will 
meet with hostility, and it directs the proposer so to 
present it as in the greatest degree to win favour, and 
avoid the provocation of assault. The power which 
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one mind has oyer another to bend its will and direct 
its movements, is the power of superior acquaintance 
with the order of succession in human thought and 
feeling, and the consequent capability of originating 
that train, and bending it at will. 
Yours, &c. 



I 
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LETTER XXIIT. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

My Dear M , " Every poem, every history, every. 

ornament, every picture, every statue, is an experiment 
on human feeling, the grand object of investigation by 
the moralist. Every work of genius in every part of 
ingenious art and polite literature, in proportion to the 
extent and duration of its sway over the spirits of men, 
is a repository of ethical facts, of which the moral philo- 
sopher cannot be deprived by his own insensibility,- or 
the iniquity of the times, without being robbed of the 
most precious instruments and valuable materials of 
his science. Moreover, letters, which are closer to hu- 
man feeling than science can ever be, have another in- 
fluence on the sentiments with which the sciences are 
viewed, on the activity with which they are pursued, 
on the safety with which they are preserved, and even 
on the mode and spirit in which they are cultivated ; 
they are the channels by which ethical science has a 
constant intercourse with general feeling. As the arts 
called useful maintain the popular honour of physical 
knowledge, so polite letters, allure the world into the 
neighbourhood of the sciences of mind and of morals. 
Whenever the agreeable vehicles of literature do not 
convey their doctrines to the public, they are liable to 
be interrupted by the dispersion of a handful of recluse 
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doctors, and the overthrow of their barren and nnla- 
mented seminaries. Nor is this all : these sciences 
themselves suffer as much when they are thus released 
from the curb of common sense and natural feeling, as 
the public loses by the want of those aids to right prac- 
tice which moral knowledge in its sound state is quali- 
fied to afford. The necessity of being intelligible at 
least to all persons who join superior understandings to 
habits of reflection, who are themselves in constant 
communication with the far wider circle of judicious 
men, which slowly but surely forms general opinion, is 
the only effectual check to the natural proneness of 
metaphysical speculations to degenerate into gaudy 
dreams or a mere war of words. The disputants who 
are set free from the wholesome check of sense and 
feeling, generally carry their dogmatism so far as to 
rouse the sceptic, who from time to time is provoked 
to look into the flimsiness of their cobwebs, and wishes 
with his besom to sweep them and their systems into 
oblivion. It is true that literature, which thus draws 
forth more science from the schools into the world, and 
recals her from thorny distinctions to her natural al- 
liance with the inteUect and sentiments of mankind, 
may, in ages and nations otherwise situated, produce 
the contrary evil of rendering ethics shallow, declama- 
tory, and inconsistent." 

I have quoted this long paragraph from Sir James 
Mackintosh, because it confirms and enforces more 
clearly than I could have done the remark with which 
I conmienced these letters on Philosophy, at least so 
far as it has respect to morals ; and the concurrence of 
this authority emboldens me to state a further opiniou 
which otherwise I might have hesitated to express — 
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that in the progress of an education conducted in the 
manner which I have yery imperfectly exhibited in the 
foregoing letters, your pupil will acquire more sound 
and practical ideas of the philosophy of morals, than 
she could derive from the study of all the scholastic 
subtleties of the ablest reasoners who have entered the 
lists on this extensive arena of intellectual gladiator- 
ship. Instructed to regard every fact and arrange- 
ment of which she reads, every representation of hu- 
man conduct, and every appeal to human motives, in 
connection with its origin and its influence ; to judge 
them in reference to existing conditions of individual 
circumstance and social position ; to state her feelings 
of approval and disapproval of human actions, and the 
grounds on which these emotions are felt ; and carry- 
ing these habits of mind with her into the passing scenes 
of life, your pupil, young though she may be, is in a 
more favourable position for the acquirement of just 
ideas on moral subjects than any individual, however 
large his reasoning powers, whose opportunities of 
studying mankind have been limited by seclusion, and 
whose isolated situation has left his heart barren of a 
thousand ties of affection and feeling, which compose 
the most valuable departments of research, and of which 
consciousness and experience are the only safe inter- 
preters. 

Actions are the signs of moral dispositions, the lan- 
guage in which morals express themselves, and which 
it is the business of philosophers to interpret ; and the 
more extensively the student is acquainted with hu- 
man actions, the more she has considered them for the 
purpose of passing verdict, the more she has attended 
to the processes of her own mind in doing so, the better 
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is she prepared to entertain the arguments of the philo- 
sopher intelligently. 

I have had occasion to remark on other sabjectSy 
that your businass is rather to prepare your pupil for 
study, to furnish the requisite provision and qualifica- 
tion, and to give impulse in the right direction, than 
to conduct a series of lessons with a view to a thorou^ 
acquaintance with the subject. On our present topic 
this is especially the case. Interesting as it is, it de- 
mands a power of thought, and an amount of sus- 
tained attention rarely at the command of a young 
lady under school-room training. Not that the pro- 
positions are in themselves difficult of apprehenaon, but 
the evidence is of such a nature as is not easily available 
to a partially disciplined mind. Whilst, however, I 
state my conviction of the improbability of your pupils 
attaining capacity to study the history and progress of 
the science, and to deal with the various theories which 
have issued from the pens of the school-men, I am not 
advising that you should neglect the subject, or give 
her the impression that it is hard and dull. Far be it 
from me to do so. I would urge, on the contrary, that 
you >hould regard your duties in constant preparation 
for it, and ever give her impressions of its surpassing 
interest and value. If she inquire of I6me difficult 
lesson in the higher branches of arithmetic, or any 
other study of which she does not recognise the prac- 
tical utility, Of what use is it to me ? — ^you reply. It 
will strengthen your mind ; and if she pursue — I shall 
never have any thing in life so difficult to do as this, 
what need to acquire strength for the sake of it ? — 
you will speak of it as qualification for the entertain- 
ment of moral questions, for the investigation of moral 
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truth. You will teach her to regard the growing know- 
ledge of God and our relation to Him, of our associates 
in subjection to moral government and our relation to 
them, of our personal constitution and the necessities 
arising out of it, as increasing the intelligence and vo- 
luntariness of our conformity to the requirements of 
these relations and this constitution, and so augment- 
ing in proportion our essential happiness. Teach her 
that, whilst a low and feeble state of intellectual con- 
dition might qualify her to deal justly with the present 
and sensible things with which she has immediate con- 
verse, it will not qualify her to recal the past and 
grasp the future and unseen, with which, as a moral 
agent, she has also to do. 

When I speak thus of difficulty, I refer to the more 
abstruse and ultimate questions of moral science, such 
as the essential difference of right and wrong, and the 
standard by which it is to be determined, whether exist- 
ing in the actions themselves, or in the estimates the 
human mind forms of them in obedience to the laws of 
its constitution, or solely in the will and command of 
God, or in their tendency to certain results, or in the 
harmony or nonconformity of affection and action with 
the relations in which we are placed, of which conform- 
ity the perfect intellect of God, guided by his holy na- 
ture, is the only infallible judge. Having settled your 
own views of these questions firmly and clearly, with- 
out laying before your pupil the processes of reasoning 
by which they are severally maintained, you will find 
many opportunities of setting her judgment in the right 
direction. The more familiar truths, bearing reference 
to the actions, springs, and workings of moral feelings, 
with the universal conformity of the estimates of 
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moral conduct, are elucidated in many of the subjects 
on which your pupil will be receiving regular instruc- 
tion, and may be referred to from time to time in these 
connections. 

Her readings in history will furnish many opportu- 
nities for the conveyance of this incidental teaching. 
In order to do justice to it, you must become a close 
student of history as a revelation of human character 
and conduct — ^it is a study fraught with benefit both 
mental and moral. In prosecuting it, let your conclu- 
sions be wholly independent. Some of our most ex- 
cellent historians (excellent as indefatigable searchers, 
and faithful recorders of facts), have known very little 
of human nature, or written under the influence of 
grievous error with respect to its condition and pro- 
pensities. Yet they convey their own conclusions with 
respect to the motives and influence of actions with 
such unflinching positiveness, and weave them so in- 
sensibly into the narration, that we are very apt to 
adopt them as inevitable ; and it requires unflagging 
activity of mind, and much comparison of different his- 
torians for the separation of bare facts, in order to reap 
this greatest benefit of the study. Exercising this ac- 
tivity of mind in all your studies of history, and lead- 
ing your pupil as her capacity advances to exercise it 
independently of you, I do not say you will instruct 
her thoroughly in moral philosophy, but I am sure you 
will give her material assistance in her progress to the 
attainment of this ultimate goal of human science. 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

THEOLOGY. 

My Dear M , In many departments of your 

official engagements, you deal with subjects on the 
right understanding of which you know that much of 
your pupil's future well-being will depend ; and which 
consequently awaken anxiety on your part that you 
may ftdly acquit yourself of responsibility. But there 
is no subject in the whole round of your instructions, 
which, in the importance of its character, its power over 
the happiness of the soul, and the consequent respon- 
sibility in dealing with it, can for a moment be com- 
pared with the system of gospel truth. In its nature, 
— it is the truth received by direct revelation from 
God : in its bearing upon happiness, — it is the truth 
by which they are to be saved and sanctified, the only 
truth which has power to qualify them for the enjoy- 
ments of earth and heaven : in the responsibility oi 
the instructor,— she deals witVi God's word, and in- 
fluences the eternal destinies of the soul. If on other 
subjects you are jealous of error and active in the in- 
vestigation of truth, considering your power over the 
minds of those you train, ** what carefulness should 
this work in you." On other subjects, if you impart 
false impressions, experience or advancing knowledge 
may correct them ; and the error may not work any 
very material mischief during the time it prevails. 
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Here it is not so, you cannot inculcate error without 
inflicting a serious injury ; you cannot withhold truth, 
or neutralize its efficiency, without endangering all that 
is essential to the virtue and happiness of being. First 
impressions on any subject are the most abiding ; on 
religious subjects they are especially so, and will in- 
evitably influence the future character. Even should 
the errors imbibed in youth be corrected, and ideas 
accordant with truth be afterwards acquired, the mind 
is very far from being in the same position as if erro- 
neous ideas had not been entertained. Perhaps you 
will not at once admit this statement. I am con- 
vinced of its truth by experience. I could tell you of 
notions I imbibed, and long entertained, which were 
inconsistent with truth ; and which dimmed and con- 
fused my ideas on collateral subjects, to the great dis- 
turbance of my peace, and detriment of my progress. 
I could describe to you the enjoyment I experienced 
when I discovered the error, and saw clearly, after its 
removal ; but I could not say that its influence was 
gone. That which I know to be untrue, and have 
entirely discarded, does yet, from its long familiarity, 
and admitted association with the fixed principles of 
my mental operations, often resume its place unper- 
ceived, and act as a film before the mind's vision. If 
such be the .power of error acknowledged and discarded, 
how great must be its influence when the mind is 
treasuring it as truth ! 

Take an example. There is a common one in the 
case of a young person brought up under the influence 
of the notion, that by belonging to a Christian nation, 
having had the ceremonies of baptism and confirma- 
tion duly performed, and being regular in attendance 
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on the ordinary services of public worship, all the 
duties arising out of her relation to God are fulfilled, 
and she fully prepared to stand before Him at the last 
great day. Can you not imagine how such a soul is 
shielded from the arrows of the Almighty, and rendered 
impervious to conviction of sin ? . I say imagine, but 
you have probably experienced in your efforts to im- 
press the heart, how pre-eminently callous such error 
renders it. And though I know the omnipotent energy 
of the Spirit of truth, and how completely such mis- 
take shall be purged away when He shall come ; yet 
I cannot believe that all the injury and mischief such 
an error works will be dissipated at conversion, to be 
felt no more. 

It is when we estimate the power of erroneous con- 
victions, on religious subjects, over the character of 
the individual who imbibes them, that we become sen- 
sible of" our responsibility as religious instructors of the 
young ; and exclaim with trembling anxiety, " Where- 
withal shall we cleanse our apprehensions so that they 
shall contain nothing to defile the purity of truth ?" 
And here is the answer, " By taking heed thereto ac- 
cording to the word of Grod." This is the fountain of 
pure undefiled truth. How is it, then, that so many 
different dogmas are deduced from its pages ? It is 
the sinful propensities of men's minds which pervert 
the truth before them. And if we would have our 
supply pure and unperverted, we must surrender our- 
selves to the purifying influence of the Spirit who dic- 
tated the word ; we must mortify pride, and abandon 
all the delights its gratification affords ; we must buy 
the truth at the sacrifice of the " carnal lusts which 
war against the soul." The truth sanctifies the heart. 
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and in proportion as it sanctifies it, will purify our 
conceptions. " K we will do his will," as God is true, 
'^ we shall know of the doctrine" whether it be from 
Him. 

I am, however, firmly persuaded, that the error arising 
from the perversion, of the meaning of scripture, is very 
trifling in comparison with that which may be traced 
to the neglect of revelation, or the admission of other 
authority. I do not think that many different dogmas 
are deduced from its pages. It is when men forsake 
its pages, and substitute as authority their own opinions 
of expediency, or the decisions of human judgment by 
individuals or assemblies, that they err in creed and 
observance. That scripture is wrested to support error 
thus originated, is another and very different thing. 

Besides the importance of theological doctrines, there 
is another peculiarity in this department of your labours 
—you have to qualify your pupil to be a teacher. I 
would reconunend you to keep this in view constantly, 
and frequently to place it before her mind. Do not 
imagine that the duty of communicating religious truth 
rests only on those who have received it, and should never 
be thought of until they have received it. It is quite 
true that until your pupil has received the truth in the 
love of it, till her heart is imbued with the strong and 
holy affections which the gospel creates, she will make 
no effort for the conversion of others ; or if she should 
be incited by example or persuasion to undertake their 
religious instruction, she will be entirely incompetent 
to its discharge. But this does not interfere with her 
responsibility for the fulfilment of the duty, nor with 
yours in pressing its claims upon her. The gospel is 
here, first claiming each individual's attention and re- 
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oeption, and then commanding him to devote himself 
to the diffusion of the glad tidings. Now it is not with 
one of these duties, to the exclusion of the other, that 
you have to do as it regards your pupils. You must 
by all means seek their saving apprehension of the 
truth ; you must also set before them the dutv of 
spreading it, for which their rejection does indeed dis- 
qualify them, but from which it does not exonerate 
them in the least. And you have your part to perform 
towards its accomplishment, in the provision of clear, 
sound, extensive knowledge of the doctrines, precepts, 
and promises of the word of God. 

It appears to me, that in general this is too much 
lost sight of. Judging solely from the character of the 
religious instruction communicated generally to the 
young, and the limited notions of duty usually set be- 
fore them, one might be led to suppose that the present 
is the era of the church, in which it is no longer neces- 
sary for " every man to teach his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying. Know the Lord." No, we 
are in that period when it is especiaUy and emphati- 
cally incumbent on Christians to bend every energy 
they can redeem from the necessary engagements of 
time, to teach their brethren and their neighbours the 
fear of the Lord, and when instructors of youth should 
aim at qualification for the discharge of the duty, as 
a great object of their labours. It is not, however, a 
separate work. That which converts and establishes 
the soul, elevates its character, helps its progress to- 
wards perfection, is that also which animates and arms 
it for the work of evangelization. 

And now, how shall we best secure the ample and 
unadulterated provision of truth for our pupils, by 
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which alone we shall acquit ourselves of responsibility, 
and satisfy our desires for their happiness and useful- 
ness? 

In the first place, let me recommend to you to draw 
instruction inunediately from the Scriptures. To a 
young Christain who has not had the benefit of exten- 
sive religious instruction, who is so occupied with the 
engagements of business that time for devotional 
exercises is all she can command, and who goes 
forth on a Sunday to instruct her assembled class, a 
good catechism is a very valuable assistant ; but it is 
not thus with you. An extensive, copious, and system- 
atic acquaintance with the matter of revelation, is a 
qualification you wiU be culpable to dispense with ; 
and possessing it, you are placed above the necessity 
of such compendious helps. The system of catecheti- 
cal instruction is very valuable ; but the necessarily 
succinct and comprehensive character of catechisms, 
including a complete synopsis of evangelical truth, 
renders them not easily comprehensible by an inexpe- 
rienced mind. 

Theology is not essentiaUy different from other 
sciences in its mode of addressing the understanding, 
nor is there anything in the nature of its subject-matter 
which renders it needful to govern the method of dealing 
with it by different principles. The great peculiarity of 
divine truth is its perfect simplicity. The Christian 
poet justly terms it, an " easy, artless, unincumbered 
plan," and the mode of its exhibition in the Bible, with 
the statement of the facts and principles associated 
with it, are distinguished by the same characteristic, 
" He that runs may read." Your instruction in theo- 
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logy will be valuable in proportion as it preserves the 
transparent simplicity of its original enunciation. 

Beware of suffering your reverence for the word of 
God, and your anxiety to deal with it conscientiously, 
to seduce you into the error of looking for a stream of 
hidden truth flowing beneath the surface of scripture ; 
or of seeking to draw from the words of revelation a 
meaning, not obvious, but supposed to be designed 
additionally to that which is so. This practice has 
been a most prolific source of error, both in public and 
private theological instruction. The principle once 
admitted, there is no limit to the absurdities which 
scripture may be forced to support. Thus were the 
impositions of the Roman hierarchy, so fatal to the spi- 
ritual interests of many generations, upheld, when 
their absurdity and profaneness was such, that we 
wonder reasonable men could by any means be won to 
their adoption. They were said to be not additional 
to revelation because concealed under it, and such as 
the teachers of the church alone could bring to hght. 
You will perhaps think it needless that I should 
caution you against an error so obvious and obsolete ; 
but, indeed, in many of its phases it is quite otherwise ; 
new, insidious, and popular. Many erroneous ideas 
are now afloat in society defended by the few on this 
very ground, and received by the many on the mere 
credit of currency. Both in doctrine and observance, 
much is enjoined on no \)eUe;T autlaority than this sup- 
posed under-current of ♦^tYi, feom which the initiated 
only can draw. Be ^ ^^ftii to avoid this method of 
dealing with the Senp^^eS', ^ot only for the sake of 
rightly discharging jocr2auty to the truth, and to your 
pupil ; but, on accoim^of ^^ "^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ 
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place of refuge from the assaults of error, on the fcir 
broad simple truths which form the immovable basis 
of her religious creed. If in -her first lessons in theology, 
she be guided in a judicious manner, to draw truth 
from the sacred fountain in the plain way which is open 
to all, and to receive statement in its original sim- 
plicity, she will probably acquire a habit of thus deal- 
ing with scripture, and will reject all religious opinion 
which will not bear the honest application of the line 
and plummet. 

Let your instruction in theology be arranged on 
systematic principles. I need scarcely remark, that 
such an arrangement of topics as may constitute the 
most perfect system of theology, is not the best ar- 
rangement for your purpose. That would probably 
be introduced by an examination into the evidences of 
received revelation ; or by a statement of the doctrines 
of natural religion, and the processes of reasoning by 
which they are supported. These subjects are not 
suitable for early introduction in teaching the young. 

The truths of revelation which are primary in im- 
portance, should also be first in order ; because they 
are most easily apprehended, and constitute the basis 
of all additional knowledge. The character and per- 
fections of Jehovah, as they beam from every page of 
the Bible history, and are extolled in the high praises 
of the inspired narrators, — ^the fallen, ruined, guilty state 
of man, — ^the unspeakable love of God in the gift of 
Christ, — the condescension and grace of the Saviour, 
exhibited in the histories of the Evangelists, which are 
adapted, above all other writings, to a condition of child- 
like simplicity and tenderness, — the atonement as the 
means of reconciliation to God, — the freeness of the 
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offer of pardon and acceptance, — the necessity of en- 
tire renewal of heart, and the Holy Spirit's agency in 
effecting it, — the blessed condition of a soul reconciled 
and renewed, with respect both to, present position 
and prospective glory, — the fearful consequences of 
passing the time of hope without turning to the strong- 
hold, — the eternal duration of existence, whose con- 
dition is determined by present character ; — these should 
be the substantial matter in the first period of theolo- 
gical instruction. 

Afterwards, your young charge will be able to bear 
truth in a more amplified form. You may engage 
their attention to the exhibition of God in the glory of 
His self-sufficiency, the First Cause, the ultimate end 
of all existence ; to His unity ; to His attributes, con- 
sidered in themselves as the essential components of 
perfect being, and in their manifestation in His dealings 
towards the revolted subjects of His government. 
They may be led to clearer and more appropriate ideas 
of the fall of man, by an intelligent admission of God's 
property in Him ; an examination of the nature of his 
moral constitution as involving responsibility ; a com- 
prehension of the nature of the law he breaks, and the 
considerations which evince the hopelessness of his 
condition as a sinner, both with respect to escape of 
penalty and improvement of character. They may be 
further instructed in the wonders of redeeming love, by 
an examination of the nature of the atonement, its 
perfect adaptation to the circumstances of the con- 
demned, and the wonderful union of all that was ne- 
cessary to such adaptation in the person and work of 
the Messiah. He may now be exhibited in his seve- 
ral offices as prophet, priest, and king; and the as- 
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surance of complete salvation through Him may be 
confirmed by contemplation of his personal power and 
dignity, with the completeness of His humiliation to 
the circumstances of fallen humanity. The free offer 
of deliverance and favour, without money and without 
price, to all who need it, with the nature and value of 
the blessings received, may now be more fally unfolded, 
by a representation of the completeness of the sinner's 
justification frt)m the moment he beHeves the gospel, 
the power of the motives which thenceforward impel 
him to '' perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord ;" and 
the certainty of his success, arising out of the fact that 
he is now a child of God, an object of parental disci- 
pline omnipotent at once in energy and in love. The 
work of the Holy Spirit may also be more fully ex- 
amined, as He is the agent in regeneration, the in- 
dwelling element of light and joy, of increase and per- 
severance, of fellowship with God, and of that hold on 
the unseen and eternal, which enables the believer, for 
the joy that is set before him, to endure the sufferings 
of the present time, and feel them light in the compa- 
rison. The circumstances which await the whole hu- 
man race, death, the final judgment, eternal happiness 
or misery, may be clearly comprehended, as the mind 
becomes competent to associate these subjects with 
more mature ideas of the nature of the human soul, 
the moral government of God, the justice of the por- 
tions severally determined for the righteous and the 
wicked, and the elements of moral character in their 
essential tendency to rapid acceleration in the progress 
to edification or to ruin. 

To this course may succeed an investigation of the 
various dispensations of God's favour to man ; the means 
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by which he has at sundry times, and in divers man- 
ners, addressed to them promises of acceptance through 
the great atonement. This will form a sort of history 
of the manifestation and progress of the work of re- 
demption. The way in which the bestowment of spi- 
ritual blessings, and the realization of its prospective 
benefits, are secured by covenant engagement, is a 
subject which previous instruction will have prepared 
your pupils to examine ; and you may now conduct 
them through a closer and more extended investigation 
of several points of principle and doctrine which pre- 
viously they were incompetent to receive ; the argu- 
ment and illustration by which they are enforced being 
more recondite, and their connection with the general 
system of truth being less apparent. Especial atten- 
tion should be given to those dispensations which are 
necessarily involved in a state of probation. A proba- 
tion involves in its nature a close, a trial at that close, 
and an adjudication as its result. Intelligent views of 
the judicial dispensations of God are of infinite practi- 
cal importance to your pupils. 

In thus tracing the course of doctrinal instruction, 
I would not have it supposed that I consider it desirable 
you should study this in isolated detachment &om the 
other parts of God's revealed will. It is never thus 
presented in scripture. Precepts of morality are asso- 
ciated with it in every page, and must be mingled in 
the whole course of doctrinal instruction. The two can- 
not be disassociated if you keep close to the scriptures. 
Do justice to the ample, minute, and wonderftdly uni- 
versal precepts of the Bible ; to the elevated and en- 
nobling character of its morality ; to the close and in- 
evitable presence of the law, and the depth of its pcue- 
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tration, taking cognizance of every issue of life, at all 
times, whether its authority is disregarded or acknow- 
ledged ; arraigning will, desire, suggestion, even in their 
most incipient motions, and condemning evil there, even 
should it proceed no further. In studying the moral 
principles and maxims of revelation, let their proper 
place be given to those which have immediate reference 
to Grod. Let the duties we owe to him b.e put where 
the Bible places them. Let the requirements he makes 
of man be spread before your pupils in all their fulness 
and force ; and let them be studied in connection with 
a reference to the character of God, especially his un- 
changeable rectitude and his power, and with the same 
appeals to the conscience and heart, with which they 
are there associated. Let the social duties of life be 
clearly and largely detailed. When teaching theology 
as a system of truth, do not select the duties specially 
binding on your pupils in the passing season of youth ; 
embrace the whole code of law, in all its divers appli- 
cations ; parental duties as well as filial, those of mas- 
ters and servants, of man to man in all his several re- 
lations. Especially let the primary social virtues, on 
the practice of which the excellence of all relative de- 
portment must depend, receive such an amount of at- 
tention as the scriptures direct. Let justice, benevo- 
lence, peace, truth, and the virtues arising out of the 
violation of these by our fellows, patience, forbearance, 
forgiveness, the return of good for evil ; in a word, let 
the whole counsel of God, in respect to the moral ob- 
ligations of man, be unfolded to your youthful charge. 
But you will not do justice to the moral department 
of theology, unless you continually point your pupil to 
the character of the Lord Jesus Christ, as constituting 
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a perfect example of moral excellence. Let this be the 
standard to which you ever refer the judgment of your 
pupil. The Christian code in its simplicity, purity, and 
comprehensiveness, is far beyond all other standards of 
virtue ; but it is the character of Christ, whilst he lived 
and acted as a man amongst men, that constitutes the 
glory and defence of Christian morality. Extol the 
perfect and beautiful union of the various features of 
moral excellence embodied in him ; and ever inculcate 
the truth that he alone is good who walketh " even as 
He walked." So only can moral excellence be seen 
in its true elevation and glory, invested with its appro- 
priate loveliness and beauty. So only shall the univer- 
sal character of mankind be seen in its true deficiency 
and perversion. Contemplating this standard of per- 
fection, the learner will be preserved from that fruitful 
source of pride and delusion ; by which men, separating 
the elements of moral excellence, comfort themselves 
on conviction of deficientjy in one department, by ex- 
ultation in their fancied fulfilment of another. Piety, 
benevolence, and self-government, are seen here in their 
full development ; and no man can walk as Christ 
walked without restraining his appetites completely, 
that his whole man shall be absorbed in the holy affec- 
tions, and ready for the active duties of love to Grod 
and man. 

The constitution, government, and ordinances of the 
Church of Christ, will necessarily form a portion of 
theological instruction. I know that your opinions on 
this subject are very decided, and as they accord with 
my own, I need not now try them by the test of scrip- 
ture authority, were I so inclined. I do not think, 
however, that I should deal rightly with the subject 
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here, or that you would deal rightly with it as a teacher, 
if we should proceed to the task of proving that the 
views we have adopted find support in the word of 
God ; and having done so, conclude that therefore they 
are worthy of adoption. This is not the way to deal 
with a controverted point of Christian creed or observ- 
ance. There is no practice more productive of the 
vain disputation which separates the people of God, 
than that of laying a foundation of stated opinion, and 
building up a superstructure of scripture proof ; instead 
of taking the scripture testimony simply as it lies before 
us, and drawing from it those principles to which it ap- 
pears most clearly to point. 

This is the case especiaUy with the question before 
us. It is not laid down in the scriptures as a full and 
complete system of arrangement, explained in detail ; 
it is wholly a matter of induction, arrived at by an ex- 
tensive examination of scripture narration and injunc- 
tion, and the exercise of an ^enlightened judgment re- 
specting the narrations as precedent, and the injunc- 
tions as necessarily involving certain arrangements 
essential to their due performance. 

In dealing with this subject in instruction, then, it 
will be your part to give your pupil an extensive know- 
ledge of the facts occurring in the history of apostolic 
times ; an activity of mind in observing their minutiae, 
and gathering inference from them ; and an intimate 
acquaintance with the duties enjoined on Christians, 
both in their individual and corporate capacity. 

The first great fact which commands our attention, 
materially, afiecting this subject is this — God wills that 
his people should stand out in marked separation from 
the rest of mankind, and so prominently that none should 
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be able to remain ignorant of the truth that there are, 
and in every age of the world there have been, men pro- 
fessing to bejieve and obey him, and him only. " He has 
given a banner to them that fear him, that it may be dis- 
played, because of the truth." The means by which he 
accomplishes his will are- the confederation of believers, 
the calling them by his name, and the conferring on 
them certain gifts, and enjoining certain duties, by 
which the purposes of their separation, and the perpe- 
tuity and increase of their body, may be secured. This 
purpose is spoken of in very distinct terms in reference 
to the Old Testament Church. Strict separation, close 
confederation, and public observances before the eyes 
of the world, such as could not escape their observa- 
tion, are written in all the arrangements of Jewish wor- 
ship. 

When the good things were come which the rites of 
this worship were to foreshadow, and there was " a 
High Priest over the house of God ;" the regulations 
of the house were changed in character, though not in 
design. The participants of the " new and better cove- 
nant " were still to form a close confederation, still to 
be the " lights of the world," " a city set on a hill that 
cannot be hid," that men might see them and " glorify 
their Father in heaven ;" but their gifts and their du- 
ties were adapted to the more perfect and expansive 
character of the gospel dispensation. It is with the 
confederation of the people of God in this adaptedness, 
that we have practically to do. Let us inquire, then, 
into the scripture testimony respecting its nature, cha- 
racter, and purposes. 

" Church" is the name given to it — " the Church of 
God which he hath purchased with his own blood" — 
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" He is the Head of the body, the Church"—" the ge- 
neral assembly and church of the first-bom." No other 
application of the term can be admitted in .these cases, 
than to the whole number of the redeemed from the be- 
ginning to the end of time. 

We find, however, that the term is often used in the 
plural number ; and that the " whole church " is said 
^' to assemble in one place." The signification, then, 
just given will not apply universally. When we read 
of the " churches of Judea," " all the churches of the 
saints," " the church which is in the house of Priscilla 
and Aquila," we cannot attach other meaning to the 
term, than that defined in the 19th Article — " A con- 
gregation of faithful men, in which the true word of 
Ood is preached, and the sacraments duly adminis- 
tered, according to Christ's ordinances, in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same :" Or, 
in less set phrase, it specifies a particular church as a 
part of the universal church, whose members, for the 
convenience of locality, perform the duties of their con- 
federation together. Nothing is said in scripture of 
the numbers thus associated in one particular church ; 
but we read on several occasions of the " whole church" 
being assembled " in one place," which gives a general 
idea. 

The character of the church is very decidedly spe- 
cified. They were " chosen out of the world," " not 
conformed to it, but transformed by the renewing of 
their mind ;" " an holy nation," " a peculiar people," 
" sanctified in Christ." They were a voluntary society ; 
" all that believed were together" " with one accord." 
The essence of their fellowship consisted in their stand- 
ing in the same relation to Christ, being " all one in 
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Christ Jesus," " one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another :" in their enjoying His spi- 
ritual presence in the same ordinances, doing the 
same duties in the same spirit, and expecting the 
same glorious immortality ; " thef cup of blessing they 
blessed was the communion of the blood of Christ 
the bread they brake was the communion of the 
body of Christ;" " they continued stedfsLSt in the 
apostles' doctrine, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers," " were of one heart and soul," " all ate the 
same spiritual meat, all drank the same spiritual drink," 
all looked for the same " blessed hope," Christ being 
in them all the " hope of glory." 

In inquiring into the purposes of church-fellowship, 
we must take a wider range. They are to be gathered 
from a close examination of all the transactions re- 
corded as the acts of churches ; all notices of their pro- 
ceedings in assembly ; all injunctions addressed to the 
ofl&cers or private members ; commendations, prohibi- 
tions, cautions, reproofs, warning against evil tenden- 
cies, and condemnation of certain practices. Instruc- 
tion of this kind is to he derived from the teaching of 
Christ himself, from the narrations in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and from their Epistles, both immediately in 
the directions which they gave authoritatively as. in- 
spired legislators, and incidentally, from directions 
called for by events as they occurred ; or from remarks 
not directly affecting the subject, but which yet in- 
volve a certain existing state of arrangement. In 
pursuing the investigation, it is highly necessary that 
we never lose sight of the fact, that the epistles are ad- 
dressed to separate churches ; so tbat when " you" or 
" ye" is employed as the subject of injunction, com- 
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mendatioD, or reproof, we may refer it to the noun 
standing for it in the address of the letter, the " church 
of God which is at Corinth," or, " all that be in Rome 
called to be saints." 

That such churches — bodies of professing Christians 
in convention — had a judicial power awarded to them 
by Christ, there is no room to doubt. He personally 
delivered the injunction, that a Christian should re- 
monstrate with a Christian brother who might tres- 
pass against him ; and if he should neglect to hear him, 
and a few other brethren, the church should be in- 
formed ; and if he should despise their authority, he 
should no longer be accounted a Christian. " Ye judge 
those within, God shall judge those without," says the 
apostle to " the church of God which is at Corinth ;" 
and when occasion occurred for the exercise of this 
authority, he directed them how to act when they were 
" gathered together." 

From these and similar notices, and from the absence 
of reference to judicial power in any other way, we in- 
fer that each church had within itself ftdl power from 
the Lord Jesus Christ, to exercise ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and put into execution all His laws. Its last re- 
sort, however, was exclusion from the body. When 
the church had " accounted any member a heathen 
man and a publican," and so unfit in character for the 
enjoyment of the peculiar privileges of fellowship, they 
had no more to do with him. There is nothing in 
Scripture which gives the shadow of favour to the idea 
of church power exerted over the worldly interests of 
any man. 

When a difference of opinion prevailed in the churches 
generally respecting the question of circumcision^ we 
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find that the church of Antioch sent Paul, Barnabas, 
and others, to Jerusalem, to hold consultation about 
the question ; and the " apostles, elders, and whole 
church" at Jerusalem sent " chosen men" back with 
Paul and Barnabas, to give their judgment on the 
question. The church of Thessalonica are commended 
for becoming " followers of the churches of Judea." 
The churches of Macedonia and Achaia are commend- 
ed for their liberality to the poor saints at Jerusalem, 
and enjoined each to lay by in store weekly, as God 
had prospered him, a fund which might be ready when 
the apostle came. The inference from these facts is 
that, whilst the churches were separate, they were not 
isolated, but had relative duties to perform to each 
other, and might look for example, counsel, and pecu- 
niary assistance, from neighbouring churches. 

With respect to the officers of the church, we read 
that " no man taketh this honour upon himself." The 
apostles " ordained elders in every church," and de- 
sired the people to " look out from amongst them seven 
men of honest report, whom they might appoint over 
the business" in hand. The qualifications of a bishop 
or elder, and of the deacon, are stated at length in the 
epistles to Timothy and Titus ; and the saints, with 
the bishops and deacons, are associated in the addresses 
to the churches, as including the whole body. Each 
of these components of the church has its relative 
duties. 

The bishops are to " give attendance to reading, to 
exhortation, to doctrine;" to " preach the word, be 
instant in reason and out of season, reprove, rebuke, 
exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine." They 
are to " rule well," to " take heed to the flock over 
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which the Holy Ghost hath made them orerseers^" and 
to be '' ensamples to believers in conversation, in cha- 
rity, m spirit, in faith, in purity." Some of these qua- 
lifications are stated negatively. They are '' not to 
entan^e themselves with the afiairs of this life^*' '^ not 
that we have dominion over your faith," '^ not minis- 
tering for filthy lucre, neither as being lords over Grod's 
heritage ;" not choosing what they shall teach, for 
<< though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any 
other gospel, let him be accursed." 

Whilst the character of the deacon is stated very 
specifically, the functions of his office are left wholly 
to inference. The inference is, however, direct and 
unavoidable. They were appointed when the apostles 
were oppressed with business with respect to the reli^ 
of the poor, and intended to relieve them of the care 
of " serving tables," that they might " give themselves 
to the word of God and to prayer." " The Lord has 
ordained that they who preach the gospel should live 
of the gospel," and forbidden a bishop to " entangle 
himself with the affidrs of this life." The duty of the 
deacons, then, was to attend to all the secular affiurs 
of the church ; the disposal of all its pecuniary bounty, 
especially in reference to the maintenance of bishops 
and relief of the poor. 

The qualifications of the private members of the 
church are stated on every page of the New Testa> 
ment. The establishment of a character conformed to 
the design of the gospel is the principal purpose of their 
association. Their relative duties in their corporate 
capacity form the most prolific and interesting source 
of inquiry in the whole subject. To their bishops, the 
church members are '^ so to account of them as the 
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ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of 
God ;" to " know them that have the rule over them, 
and esteem them very highly in love for their work's 
sake," to " obey them" and " submit themselves ;" to be 
" followers of them," to " pray for them ;" to " conmiuni- 
cate to them," for " the workman is worthy of his 
meat ;" and so to provide for them that they may be 
" given to hospitality," and every other expression of 
an enlarged liberality. In their own afflictions, they 
are " to send for the elders of the church," and also to 
" stand with them" in their trials for the gospel sake. 

Towards each other, the members of the church are 
to be " pitiful and courteous," " loving as brethren ;" 
to " consider one another, to provoke one another to 
love and to good works ;" to " exhort one another ;" to 
" continue with one accord in prayer ;" to " keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace ;" to " submit 
themselves one to another ;" " as every man has re- 
ceived of the gift, to minister the same, whether pro- 
phecy, teaching, or giving ;" to " give none offence to 
the Church of God ;" and to " follow after the things 
wherewith one may edify another." 

Towards their erring brethren they are to " withdraw 
themselves from every brother that walketh disorderly" 
— "after the first and second admonition, to reject 
him ;" to " mark them that cause divisions and avoid 
them ;" " them that sin to rebuke before all, that others 
also may fear ;" to " warn them that are unruly ;" " if 
a man be overtaken in a fault, to restore him in the 
spirit of meekness ;" in case of scandalous sin, to " put 
from amongst themselves that wicked person ;" but in all 
cases where the offender manifests repentance, to " for- 

u 
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give and comfort him, lest he be swallowed up of over- 
much sorrow." 

Their duty to the world without is to " go into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature." 
We have example in the " church which was at Je- 
rusalem," who, when "they were scattered abroad, 
went every where preaching the word," travelling " as 
far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching 
the word ;" and some of them, " men of Cyprus and 
Cyrene, spake to the Grecians, preaching the Lord 
Jesus." As the necessary consequence of many be- 
lieving in a city, it is repeatedly recorded by the 
apostles, that " the word of the Lord was published 
throughout all that region." When expatiating on the 
freeness of divine love, the salvation of all " who call 
on the name of the Lord ;" the apostle incites the 
Church of Kome to her duty by the pointed queries — 
" How shall they call upon Him whom they have not 
believed ? and how shall they believe on Him of whom 
they have not heard ? and how shall they hear without 
a preacher ? and how shall one preach unless he be 
sent ?" And specifying the diversity of gifts, bestowed 
by the great Head of the Church on each particular 
member, he exhorts them to the faithful employment 
of their gifts in " prophesying," " ministering," " teach- 
ing," or " exhorting." Li fskct, the whole of the goB- 
pel system is founded on the assumption, that when a 
church was planted, from them should be " sounded 
out the word of the Lord," not only in their immediate 
vicinity, but " in every place" in which they could ef- 
fect the opening of " a door of utterance." 

This sketch is extremely faint and imperfect — ^inten- 
tionally so. It is not my design to give you a com- 
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plete formula of the constitution of the church ; but to 
direct you in dealing with the subject as a teacher of 
theology. Scripture facts and precepts are the basis 
of all such instruction. The first simple inferences, 
such as I have drawn, are evident and incontrovertible ; 
but, we might go on drawing further inferences, and 
adduce other facts which may seem to have bearing on 
the subject, and infer and conjecture from them ; and, 
fixing our conjectures in the mind, as if they were as- 
certained truths, we might proceed to build a further 
series of conjecture on the first ; and pursuing this 
course carelessly and superficially, I know not whether 
the plenitude of papal usurpation might not receive ap- 
parent support. K, then, we would arrive at truth, and 
stop there, we must strengthen our judgment of the 
conclusive, and train our minds to habits of patient in- 
vestigation, and to intelligent discrimination between 
the satisfeictory and the merely plausible. We must 
cultivate such judgment and habits in our pupils ; and 
we shall do them far more good than if we could secure 
their adoption of an infallible creed on our own autho- 
rity. I do not think that the same course of reasoning 
is satisfactory alike to every mind, whatever maybe its 
subject. What is safe footing for the chamois, is not 
tenable by the bear. But if your pupil acquire the 
habit of seeking basis for her opinions, and judging of 
their solidity, she will be saved from error, even though 
she may acquire but little truth. She will not be at- 
tracted by the cry of every dreamer who may announce 
the discovery of wisdom, nor lie down at the bidding 
of every despot who may prohibit inquiry ; nor be per- 
suaded to climb to a higher station than that on which 
she is able to secure firm footing. 
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It is not necessary that I should enter upon any de- 
tailed remark on the nature of the ordinances of Chris- 
tian observance. They are so beautifully simple, and 
reasonable, and natural, that attempt to explain or 
comment upon them is needless. There is, however, 
one remark which I cannot withhold in this day of spi- 
ritual mysticism. It refers to the symbolical ordinances. 
Take care that your pupil entertains right views of 
these, views correspondent to their transparent sim- 
plicity. In the ritual of the Jewish Church the eluci- 
dation of truth was made very largely by emblem ; and 
the more we consider the circumstances of the world, 
the peculiarity of faith in an atonement yet to be made, 
and the purpose of God that the truth revealed to his 
people should arrest the attention of the world ; the 
more we are led to admire the wisdom of this mode of 
exhibiting it. With the full revelation of the plan of 
salvation by Jesus Christ, the multiplied and ponder- 
ous services by which it was typified passed away. Yet 
God was still pleased to commit the exhibition of truth 
partially to emblems; to symbolical practices which 
should command the attention of the world, and edify 
the faith of the Christian. 

The two great blessings which the sinner derives 
from the gospel, pardon and purification, are set before 
us in the ordinances of baptism and the Lord's supper. 
By the observance of the one, we proclaim in a solemn 
act, appointed by Christ, our conviction of the neces- 
sity of renewal ; by the other, our conviction of the ne- 
cessity of atonement ; by both, our conviction that these 
blessings are procured for us by the suffering of Christ 
unto death. The one Christ appointed to be observed 
once, as typical of the great washing in " the fountain 
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which is opened for all sin and uncleanness ;'' the other 
to be done " as oft as we do it," in remembrance of his 
death, as receiving pledge of his sustaining power, and 
giving profession of entire devotedness. 

The "efficacy of the sacraments" is the efficacy of 
truth ; truth exhibited by them, received into the heart, 
tested by its purifying influence^ and " springing up 
unto everlasting life." Other value they have none. 
Spiritual grace is the result of truth believed, not of 
observance practised ; and the repetition of these ob- 
servances, like the preaching of the gospel, is " a sweet 
savour of Christ in them that are saved, and in them 
that perish ; in the one it is a savour of death unto 
death, and in the other it is a savour of life unto 
life." 

It may be that your pupil, during the term of her 
subjection to your tuition, may not acquire sufficient 
power of mind, or maturity of reason, to enter into the 
examination of the evidences of Christianity. If so, I 
would advise you to abstain altogether from introduc- 
ing the subject. The investigation furnishes most valu- 
able exercise for the intellectual powers where they are 
competent to the task ; and the result is important, as 
a confirmation of faith, which cannot be realized with- 
out infusing vigour into the mental and spiritual cha- 
racter. But if it make demands upon the intellectual 
powers to which they are incompetent, or which is felt 
to be an irksome straining, the result will probably be 
other than desirable ; and it is much better to leave the 
subject at present, and hope that she will prosecute it 
at a future day. Your assistance in the first pursuit 
of the inquiry will, however, be very valuable to the 
young student of theology ; and in ordinary cases, your 
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pupils should be fuDy competent to enter upon it Trith 
interest. You will conduct the study with more sys- 
tem than she may be expected to do when reading 
without superintendence ; and you will accompany it 
with such examination, as shall insure a thorough deal- 
ing with it. 

It may be desirable to commence with some preli- 
minary considerations in regard to the method of deal- 
ing with proof — such as the following : — 

No degree of antecedent improbability can outweigh 
the smallest measure of positive evidence. 

No deficiency of proof respecting one fact can set 
aside adequate evidence of another. 

Each fact must be examined by its own evidence, 
and slight discrepancies rejected. 

Positive evidence in a small degree is much better 
than negative. 

No obscurity in matter of doctrine can neutralize 
fact, or be placed in opposition to truth. 

One irrefragable evidence of the truth of what we 
wish to prove, is more to be considered than a thousand 
arguments against it. 

Nothing is true which does not admit of evidence ; 
axioms excepted. Any thing greater than self-evident 
truth admits of evidence to establish it. 

When a thing is once proved to our full satisfaction, 
we should never again allow ourselves to doubt it. 

Authority is nothing when opposed to argument. 

The silence of enemies is equivalent to the testimony 
of friends. 

Futility in objections formed against truth afifords 
strong confirmation in its favour. 
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Undesigned coincidences is strong presumption in 
favour of truth. 

Many probabilities do not occur, unless there is some 
truth. 

The best evidence the case admits should be ad- 
duced. 

The love of truth and paradox are antipodes to each 
other. 

One absolute irrefragable argument is worth two pro- 
blematical probabilities. 

It is perhaps impossible for us to be able to answer 
with certainty every question which may be put to us 
by those who profess to disbelieve the truth of revela- 
tion. Under such circumstances we must not seek for 
reasons when it is needless to give any ; as a diligent 
research into facts must invariably lead to one of the 
following conclusions, which we ought not to shrink 
from making — I know — I believe — I think — ^I cannot 
teU.* 

The evidences of the truth of the Scriptures are from 
two sources, historical and doctrinal. The former di- 
vides itself thus — the fact that we have the Bible 
amongst us in its present condition — ^the history con- 
tained in the Old and New Testaments — corroborative 
evidence, or comments upon scripture history, found 
in ecclesiastical history, and in the writings of early 
Christian authors — collateral testimony, proofs from 
Jewish and Heathen writers, the monuments of anti- 
quity, oriental customs, &c. The latter refers to prin- 

* I am indebted for these maxims, and for the frame of this 
system of inquiry, to notes of private lectures on the Evidences 
of Christianity, delivered by the late Dr M* All to a class of young 
ladies. 
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ciples, which are to be compared with facts detailed 
and often supported by them. 

Inferential eyidence is external, and comparatively 
of a feeble kind. It respects — Christianity at large — 
its standard — its forms and services — ^its effects. Of 
Christianity we inquire the meaning of the term — the 
origin of the name — the length of time it has existed 
— the extent of its diffusion — the grounds of its as- 
sumption and continuance — where it took its rise — 
— what are the professed causes of its drflusion — ^what 
the state of the countries where it is known or rgected 
— where it is to be found. The answer to the last 
question — it is found in the Bible, to which aU its pro- 
fessors refer, brings us to a series of inquiries respect- 
ing the standard. 

Of this, we inquire for proof that the Bible is not a 
forgery — that it has not been changed or mutilated — 
that our translation is correct. 

Of the services we consider — the nobleness and sim- 
plicity of the Christian service of prayer — ^the circum- 
stance of our offering it not in our own name. These 
must have had an origin. Of praise, the subject has 
always been the incarnation, life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. Of the ordinances of baptism and the 
Lord's supper, we consider — ^the events they comme- 
morate — the time at which they were instituted — the 
perseverance of their observance. The Sabbath is 9Xk 
ordinance which also becomes a monument of facts. 

Of the effects of Christianity, we inquire — whether 
the character of those who have embraced it be good 
or bad, happy or miserable — what has been the cha- 
racter of its most active opponents, and how far such 
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characteristics have been uniformly the effect of its re- 
ception or rejection. 

The prima facie evidence consists of such consider- 
ations as require little or no proof, being presumable 
or probable — ^the being, attributes, and providence of 
God — ^the possibility, probability, and necessity of re- 
velation — the necessity of miracles to confirm it — the 
history of the Jews — ^the testimony of Koman authors 
— the early extension of Christianity — the changes it 
effected, civil and religious — the vast superiority of the 
morality of Christianity — the persecution of the early 
Christians — the steady advance of Christianity — its 
uniformity, both in history and doctrine — the incredi- 
bility of the events it involves — its truth as a matter 
of doctrine necessarily following the admission of its 
truth as a matter of history — its subjection from the 
first to the scrutiny of the world— the impossibility of 
falsehood standing such a test— the certainty that good 
men would not propagate falsehood, nor bad men a sys- 
tem inculcating holiness — that God would have denied 
the semblance of co-operation in the working of mi- 
racles, and have confronted its abettors had it been a 
lie — that as it appeals to principles in the heart of every 
believer, we ha^e probability that every believer has 
experienced them — that there is no probability of one 
false system triumphing over many false systems as 
Christianity has done. 

Historical testimony is estimated by the following 
circumstances — it is necessary that the facts testified 
should not be in their own nature impossible — that at 
the time they are alleged to have occurred, they should 
have been open to observation (not necessarily to uni- 
versal observation) — that they really were scrutinized 
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b J competent judges of their reality — that the witnesses 
were not under temptation to deceive — ^that they were 
of sufficient number and respectability — that they be 
not contradicted by other witnesses of equal credit — 
that their statement be corroborated by whatever col- 
lateral circumstances are known to have existed at the 
time ; and by tlie existence of necessary consequences ; 
and if the facts are such as were likely to be comme- 
morated, some lasting memorial must be produced. 

The appropriateness of historical testimony to evince 
the truth of Christianity is deduced from the considera- 
tion, that historical testimony is the foundation of all 
our knowlege, and Christianity being a system of facts, 
the evidence of facts is most satisfactory. It is two- 
fold — ^internal, in the New Testament itself — external, 
in the testimony of Jewish and heathen authors, con- 
firming or confronting them ; the collateral events of 
civil history, the appearance of the physical world. 

In girding ourselves for the investigation of the In- 
ternal Evidences, it will be necessary to remember that 
we are under disadvantage in examining the claims of 
testimony with which we are very familiar, and from 
the sacredness of the subject. We must consider the 
New Testament, not as one book, but as a large col- 
lection ; otherwise we shall lose the argument from the 
unity and harmony. We must not admit prejudice to 
the writers as witnesses in their own causes ; it is a fal- 
lacy, they bore testimony of another, and this circum- 
stance affords the strongest proof of their veracity. 
We must regard the writers in their true character, not 
as apologists, philosophers, or biographers, but as me- 
morialists. And, we must give weighty consideration 
to the peculiarities of the New Testament^ the form 
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and arrangement of the narratives ; alike in their bear- 
ing, each strikingly ilistinct from the rest, and exhibit- 
ing peculiarity sustained by other exemplifications of 
individual character. Its phraseology is peculiar in 
eloquence, beauty, suavity, grace, loveliness, complete- 
ness, brevity ; evidently written by persons superior to 
their station in life ; simple words, sublime conceptions. 
It is written as if with evident confidence in the noto- 
riety of the facts ; fragmental in character, opposed to 
the finished refinement of imposture. It does not at- 
tempt to magnify or boast the wonders it records, it is 
remarkably simple. It relates things discreditable to 
the writers, instances in which they displeased the 
Master they loved, and tells of their own incredulity. 
The character of existing discrepancies in the several 
records turns out to be confirmatory. 

I had no intention, when I commenced this subject, 
of pursuing it so far. I purposed to suggest the topics 
of inquiry, and the maxims to be observed in pursuing 
each ; and indeed, I have not done more, and this very 
partially. I feel, however, that the remarks are swell- 
ing to a disproportionate length, and I therefore for- 
bear to enter upon the evidence from miracles and pro- 
phecy, or the internal evidence as it affects the system 
of doctrine ; I have already adverted to it as it respects 
the book. The subject is most inviting ; delightful in 
itself, and yielding complete satisfaction at every step. 
If your pupil be competent to pursue it with cheerfUl 
activity, you could not forward her improvement better 
than by carrying her through it completely. I see no 
objection to your going on to apply thfe laws of proba- 
bility to the fulfilment of the prophecies. 

I must, however, advert for one moment to the sub- 
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ject of prophecy in another aspect, and inquire how 
far it may be introduced profitably in the instruction 
of the young. I will not enter upon a detailed ex- 
amination of the question, but give you, in few words, 
my own convictions, the result of considerable thought 
on prophecy itself, and on several instances in which 
I have seen it dealt with in the instruction of the 
young, to their grievous bewilderment and injury. 

It appears to me, then, that additionally to their use 
as evidence, the different parts of prophecy fulfilled 
should be studied for the sake of elucidation on the 
several subjects to which they have reference. The 
prophecies respecting Christ as exhibiting^the nature of 
his work and of his kingdom, and the minutiae of the cir- 
cumstances of his sojourn and sacrifice, as the deter- 
mination of Divine counsel and covenant. The pro- 
phecies respecting the nation of the Jews, as throwing 
additional light on God's purposes in the selection of 
that people, and the position in which he placed him- 
self with respect to them for the working out of those 
purposes. The prophecies respecting other nations, as 
proving that national character is not a thing which 
God views indifferently ; that national prosperity and 
adversity are effects of his working, even in nations 
who profess not his name ; and that the elements of 
national character which he judges most important are 
favour or opposition to the arrangements he makes for 
the fdlfilment of his design that the world shall be re- 
deemed. 

With respect to unfulfilled prophecy, I would urge 
you to keep to' the broad outline, and never attempt 
to fill up the parts. The essence of prophecy would 
be destroyed, if times, and seasons, and circumstances, 
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were revealed with the plainness, and marked with the 
precision, of narrative.1 In many eases, prophecy would 
thus be changed into precept, and when fulfilled, would 
be properly attributed to the obedience of man, rather 
than to the foreknowledge of God. 

There are two distinct branches of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy, which have different claims upon our attention. 
Those which have reference to our own present and 
future situation cannot be studied too closely. Their 
practical influence is powerful, inspiring, stimulating, 
solemnizing, and giving confidence in God's character 
and dealings with us and with all men. Among these 
I would class the prophecies of the future triumph of 
truth, and the universal enjoyment of its sanctifying 
and saving influence ; those relating to the resurrection 
of the dead, the great transaction of judgment, the ac- 
quittal of the righteous, their presentation to the Fa- 
ther by Him who redeemed them, and the state of 
blessedness and security they shall thenceforward en- 
joy ; the just condemnation of those who have rejected 
the offered mercy, and their hopeless and irremediable 
misery. 

The other class of unfulfilled prophecy refers to 
events^which shall happen on the earth before the day 
of consummation. They are given for an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose. They are less for our use than for that 
of generations to come. They are intended to confirm 
the faith of those who shall see them fulfilled ; and be 
one means of raising the character of their piety to the 
high and holy standard requisite to view the triumphs, 
and enjoy the glory, of imiversal reconciliation to God. 
With these I would urge you not to meddle as a 
teacher. You may study them yourself, inquire into 
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the signification of the wisely obscure and figurative 
language in which they are conveyed, and conjecture 
respecting the prophetic intimations of time and sea- 
son ; but I think during the period of tuition, your 
pupils will not be able to follow you in the investigation. 
If they should attain the maturity of judgment, and 
extensive acquaintance with scripture, which are re- 
quisite to carry on the close comparison and sustained 
research required, let them exercise their powers on a 
subject that is certain, rather than on a study like pro- 
phetic interpretation, the first principles of which are 
matter of debate among able and learned students of 
the word of God. 
Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XXV. 

RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF A TEACHER'S WORK. 

My Dear M , I have hitherto confined myself 

strictly to the duties of office, and, if I may so express 
myself, the dictates of official wisdom. But it is my 
happiness to know that you possess a higher wisdom — 
" the wisdom which is from above." Let us now con- 
template your official duties in your relation to them 
as a Christian. 

One of the first and strongest desires arising out of 
the blessedness of reconciliation to God, is that of be- 
ing made a blessing. Devotedness to the service of 
God finds a natural current in the service of our gene- 
ration ; the more we know of the truth concerning 
God, the more we wish to make it known. That such 
desires are strong in your breast I am sure. You con- 
sulted me a short time ago about the best way of di- 
recting some efforts of which this was the object. I 
would recommend you now to confine your exertions 
entirely to the duties of your office, unless a sphere of 
usefulness present itself which you feel assured you 
can occupy without infringing on these duties, either 
directly, or by its indirect influence in overtaxing your 
energies. And you will not find reason to complain of 
straitness in the opportunities your office affords you. 
You will see more of its capabilities and adaptation to 
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these ends as you proceed, than you can do before you 
commence. 

What field offers more pleasing and hopefdl labonr 
than that of associating yourself with an immortal 
spirit in the bud of her being ; introducing her to the 
various subjects of wonder, inquiry, perplexity, and con- 
viction, which are presented in their first freshness; 
directing her dealings with these subjects by the light 
of Grod's eternal trath, and referring her ever to Him 
as the banning, end, and substance of all, the one 
Being with whom she '' has to do." And then, on the 
supposition of success in instilling right views of God 
and of herself and bringing her in humble penitence 
to Christ, to receive from him the pardon of her sins, 
and all the rich blessings of his love ; and, led by him, 
to proceed in the career of glory, honour, and immor- 
tality. On the supposition of success here, yonr part 
is to increase her stores of knowledge, certain that 
they will henceforth be the aliment of happioess and 
love ; to explore the deep treasuries of truth, teaching 
her to trade with every gem she discovers for the ac- 
quisition of accxmmiulated riches, knowing that they will 
be spent in the service of Christ ; to direct the act and 
confirm the habit of inquiring into the works and ways 
of God, and drinking in knowledge, and wisdom, and 
love, from the contemplation, — a habit which consti- 
tutes the '* luxury of being." 

I have drawn an enlarged and splendid description, 
but " I speak the words of truth and soberness ;" and 
I am not letting my wishes for you verge to the ro- 
mantic or extravagant, when I express a hope, that 
you will realize it in many instances. 

But there is another feature in the picture, and we 
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must not pass it by. God never yet has committed to 
man any work the results of which are highly valuable, 
without surrounding him in the execution of it with 
difficulty, and trouble, and sorrow proportioned ; and 
this is in accordance with His matchless wisdom. So 
poor and impotent are we, even in our " best estate," 
that we never can effect any thing truly valuable ex- 
cept as supplied, and sustained, and guided by Him ; 
and so vain and self-sufficient withal, that we are con- 
tinually quitting the kind arm extended for our help, 
and seeking to accomplish our purposes alone; and 
nothing good would ever be accomplished by our in- 
strumentality, were it not that the attendant difficulties 
force us to place ourselves in the position of him to 
whom "having no might, the Lord increaseth strength." 
Besides, those who are called to great exertion should 
live on strengthening food ; and there is no " honey" 
like that " out of the rock," nor " oil" like that distilled 
in hard-strained drops from the " flinty rock." Con- 
viction arising from the quiet presentation of truth, 
and that acquired by trying experience, are very diffe- 
rent things ; in the mouth they may taste alike, but 
in the system, one acts like a simple meal, the other 
like a bitter tonic. 

In assuming, then, a post of important labour and 
exalted situation, you must calculate on difficulty and 
trouble. 

First, there is the trembling anxiety of one who 
" watcheth for souls." And I think, in the case of a 
governess resident with her charge, there is something 
peculiar in this anxiety, which is not experienced by 
all watchers, and is realized to the full only by a Chris- 
tian mother. The subjects of your care are easily im- 

X 
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pressible, and you are with them through every day's 
course ; so that the susceptible and transparent surface 
cannot receive the touch of a breath, the reflection of 
a light, the suffusion of a tint, or the projection of an 
impulse without your observation ; and many such ob- 
servations will discover the counteraction or oblitera- 
tion of what you anxiously laboured to produce. This, 
whilst it is an element of power, keeps anxiety con- 
stantly alive. 

It w, however, an element of power, such as it would 
be difficult to estimate. Of all the arrangements made 
by Divine Providence for the regeneration of men, the 
preservation and extension of pure and undefiled religion, 
there is none which may be compared with the influence 
of Christian mothers. It is a beautiful element of spiri- 
tual blessing ; beautiful in itself — pure, rich, persuasive, 
elastic, strong ; beautiful in its working, — ^unobtrusive, 
gentle, incessant, discriminative, powerful; beautiful 
in its effects, — the history of Scripture and of the Church 
delights to record them. 

And, next to this comes your department, your power 
to insinuate yourself into the affections of a young heart, 
strike sympathy with the activities of its budding being, 
lead it to Christ, and build up the whole man for HiTn^ 
under the quickening radiance of His love. 

After the care of the soul comes that of the mind. 
It is a subtile material to deal with, and if the specim^i 
you handle be of rare quality, it will only be so much 
more subtile. It is like handling quicksilver — when 
with much tact and perseverance you think you have 
led it safely on, and fixed it on one spot ; lo ! you find 
it striking into a path altogether devious. Often you 
will be compelled to follow it throu^ a labyrinth of 
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centrifugal movements, before you can get it to ap- 
proach the point you wish ; and when you expect it 
will enter and settle, it passes without touching, and 
is travelling away beyond. In such a case, however, 
you may sometimes obtain an unexpected reward for 
your disappointment, by finding that the point was 
seized, though not during the process of your attempt. 

But if the intangibility of some minds is trying to 
the patience, the via inertice of others is much more so. 
You almost exhaust your stimulants in the effort to 
arouse, and induce them to follow you ; and when you 
have made some progress, you look back, and find that 
they have stopped short near the outset. Again, you 
rouse and stimulate, and this time conduct on the way ; 
but ere long natural bias prevails, and again they sink 
motionless. In the erratic subtlety of a volatile mind 
there is some hope. It often discovers to you small 
meandering tracks in the r^on you are exploring, 
which you had not yourself detected, and there is al- 
ways a demand on the ingenuity to bring it in the 
safest and most direct way from the eccentric position 
it has chosen to that which you would have it occupy. 
But in the dead stoppage of mind firom its very pon- 
derance ; in the aspect of it settling on every possible 
opportunity in apathetic immobility ; in the feeling that 
you never can carry it with you without first rousing 
it to an unwilling movement; there is much to try 
the patience, and little to sustain the activities of a 
teacher. 

In the dispositional perversities of your pupils, you 
will find another source of trouble and uneasiness. 
The trial of forbearance under their provocations, the 
care-wearing efforts, and frequent disappointment in 
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the correction of them ; the witnessing of tiieir influence 
on associates in the school-room ; the fear lest they 
should be confirmed, andmar the character permanaitlj, 
no one can estimate but from experience. 

The difficulties arising out of the relative poation 
in social and domestic life in which your office places 
you, will call for prudence and wisdom. I will not 
enter into the detail of these. 

" The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance," — what want you more ? Is there any additional 
grace for the exercise of which your trials will call ? 

And now, will you allow me to say a word on the 
influence of piety in its more direct operation on per- 
sonal character as it bears on the duties of your office ? 

It is your advantage to enter upon a profession which 
is not only a respectable means of personal supply, bat 
one which is worthy to be adopted as the main object 
for the direction of your energies ; a high and noble 
avocation, an end of life so elevated and benevol^it, 
that you may give yourself to the pursuit of it with 
full satisfaction. You have not to be solicitous aboat 
settling the relative claims of worldly business and 
spiritual improvement ; they are in your case kindred 
pursuits, and are both advanced by the same efforts. 
You undertake the working of a very powerful influence, 
but it is to be effected in a quiet unobtrusive way, and 
makes demands on the hourly exercise of self-control, 
diligence, and tact, rather than on the occasional dis- 
play of more splendid qualities. The talent and toil 
required are almost universally underrated ; and yoa 
will be continually called upon for labour, and sacrifice, 
and sdf-denial, which no one but yourself will have 
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any idea that there is necessity to exercise. This, 
however, gives the advantage of being compelled to 
depend on principle alone for support, and of avoiding 
the baneful stimulants which attend the exercise of 
powerful influence in a sphere where it attracts admi- 
ration and applause. It throws you upon principle, 
and it sends you to the fountain where principle re- 
news her strength. It compels you to regard the du- 
ties of your profession as a work which God has given 
you to do ; and to deal with Him chiefly respecting 
the execution of it. 

You do not magnify your office falsely, when you 
r^ard yourself as " co-worker together with God." 
He created the spirits you are employed to rear, and 
he watches the development of their powers. It is not 
a matter of indifference to him whether they remain 
in contraction and imbecility, or expand and increase 
in vigour; whether they settle in the region of the 
sensible, or range in the expanse of the intellectual 
and spiritual ; whether they linger among the clods of 
the valley, or mount as on the wings of eagles to oc- 
cupy a high place on the hill of Zion. 

A thorough conviction that such is your office will 
help you to maintain the habitual self-possession, and 
calmness, and cheerfulness, which are so valuable in 
the deportment of a teacher. Let me advise you fur- 
ther, to merge your personal sorrows and subordinate 
private feelings in relative duties. I know what it is 
to meet the buoyant, elastic, thoughtless spirits of youth 
with a heart oppressed with sorrow, or burdened with 
anxiety ; or with a frame sinking with debility, or ex- 
cited to intense sensitiveness by nervous irritation. It 
is not an easy task, under these circumstances, to ex- 
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ercUse the powar which is cahn, ihe kindness which 
encourages, the cheerfalness which stimnhites, ike pa- 
tiaice which forbears. But do not, therefore, rdax. 
Strive on ; God will sustain you ; the rfort itself will 
do jou good. It is a hard conflict, hut the time is not 
long. Tou have devoted yourself to the soriee of 
God ; you hope to serve him for ever and ever. Here 
he calls for patient endurance, self-doiial, and weary 
toil. It is only during the riiort period of eartMy ser- 
vice that these will be demanded : render them with a 
willing heart, and let the consideration that it is but for 
a moment animate you. The daily exercise of forti- 
tude and forbearance is an exercise fraught with bless- 
ing. It will strengthen the diaracter; and if yon 
allow it to lead you to the frequent anticipation of all 
that is blissful in the prospect of heavenly service, hope 
will become your atmosphere, a smile your constant 
expression, and your ** path will be as the shining 
light, shining more and m<»re unto the perfect day.'' 

Let me urge you, farther, to the exercise of habitual 
confidence in God for the supply of your intelleetnal as 
well as of your moral necessities. Tou will find the in- 
fluence of prayer for Divine assistance and blessing in 
the prosecution of your studies invaluable. Apply to 
the Father of lights for direction in the choice, and 
assistance in the attainment of the knowledge which 
you seek for the illumination of your spirit. He will 
not withhold it ; and intellectual attainments cultivated 
under the influence of Divine assistance, sought and 
recognised, are worth infinitely more than such as are 
acquired without immediate reference to Gt>d. They 
are worth more as sources of enjoyment : we hold them 
from God, they awaken gratitude : we realize their spi- 
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ritual and heavenward tendency, and catching a glimpse 
of the far end, pursue them with abnost seraphic zest. 
They are worth more as instruments of use : how little, 
with all our wisdom, do we know of the art of building 
up our own being, much less how to edify others ; but 
He who guides us knows what is in man, and what is 
the best aliment for his mental sustenance. And they 
are worth more, because there is less temptation to 
pride associated with them ; they bring the question 
home, " What have I that I have not received ? and 
if I have received it, wherefore should I glory ?" 

Not only with respect to the attainment, but in the 
ready use of knowledge, learn to live by faith. You 
will be surprised as you advance in the practice of your 
professional duties, how much more is necessary than 
the knowledge of what you have to teach ; and how 
many demands will be made on your mental resources 
which you could not possibly foresee, and may not be 
prepared to meet. Sometimes the consequences of 
such unpreparedness are very vexatious, and not the 
less so when it arises from a momentary inability to 
avail ourselves of resources we assuredly possess. You 
will find that in teaching, you can deal only with cer- 
tainties ; and often you will see a new avenue opening 
from the subject of instruction to some collateral sub- 
ject, which will furnish reciprocal illustration with the 
one in hand. But taking up the truth which forms the 
connection, it presents itself as a question, to which 
you cannot fiimish an immediate answer ; and you are 
therefore compelled to forego the advantage of bring- 
ing it forward. Perhaps, the highest order of minds, 
rich in stores, and strong in memory, will sometimes be 
at a loss to recal what they know at the moment when 
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they want it. I know by experience that it is a fre- 
quent thing with minds of a lower orders and it is a 
great ^nbairassment to the teadier when it occurs. I 
might enumerate many mwe such difliculties ; you will 
soon be acquainted with a host of them. The way in 
^diidi you will best secure yourself against the annoy- 
ance, and your pupils against the disadvantage of their 
recurrence, is by committing your mind and its re- 
sources^ your memory and its stores, to the keeping of 
the Spirit, in the exercise of humble £dth in the pro- 
mise that '^ He will guide you into all truth.'' 

Trust largely, too, to the sanctifying energy of ike 
Spirit. Let me urge you carefully and honestly to 
estimate the influence of your own character on the 
success of your labours. 1£ you do, I may y^iture to 
assert, that you will not long have occupied the post 
of instruction, b^ore you will be conyinced that enjoy- 
ment in the course, and attainment of the end of in- 
struction, depend on your own moral conduct more 
than on any other sin^e cause. In dealing with your 
pupils you will seldcMn err in judgment or temper, 
through indolence or n^lect, from impulse or incon- 
sideration, without recognising (if you are candid 
enough to refer them to their right source), the effects 
of such direlection operating injuriously on the minds 
of your pupils. The moral influence placed at your 
command is most powerful for evil as well as for good. 
It operates unceasingly, wheth^ you are r^arding it, 
and availing yourself of it for benefit, or whether you 
inadvertently allow it to operate injuriously. What 
you n^lect will be esteemed of little consequence by 
your pupils ; and when, on conviction, you would give 
it due attention, you will find ike impression you have 
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given them, a more formidable opponent to the work 
of reformation than any existing with yourself. So in 
other matters, you will see the effects of your own 
faults ; often the very reflection of them in array against 
you. You will see that you have yourself " winged the 
shaft" which has inflicted the injury you deplore. 
When you come in despondency to examine into the 
causes of your want of success, many of them will be 
found within your own bosom ; and your exclamation 
will be, " Iniquities prevail against me." It is a humi- 
liating conclusion, but not a hopeless one. There is a 
fountain opened where conscience may be purged, and 
all sin and uncleanness washed away. And lest we 
should yet despond, and say that the effects of trans- 
gression remain when its guilt is cancelled, there ie 
more. By virtue of that same sacrifice, all grace is 
made to abound to us ; " God worketh in us to will 
and to do of his good pleasure ;" and the conviction of 
sin, and of its fearful consequences, mingling with the 
assurance of hope, only gives pungency to its opera- 
tion in impelling us to " perfect holiness in the fear of 
the Lord." 

Keep close to the cross of Christ. In proportion as 
you experience its supporting, animating, and sancti- 
fying power, you will be a happy and successful teacher. 
Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

EDUCATION CONSIDERED IN ITS ADAPTATION TO 
THE END OF BEINO. 

My Deak M , " If the soul be immortal, it re- 
quires to be cidtiyated with attentioD, not only for what 
we caU the time of life, but for that which is to fdilow 
— I mean eternity ; and the least neglect in this point 
may be attended with endless consequences. K death 
were the final dissdution of being, the wicked would 
be great gainers by it, by being at once deliyered from 
their bodies^ their souls, and their vices ; but as the 
soul is inmiortal, it has no other means of being freed 
from its evils, nor any safety for it, but in becoming 
very good and very wise ; for it carries nothing with 
it but its good and bad deeds, its virtues and vices, 
which are commonly the consequences of the education 
it has received, and the causes of eternal happiness or 
misery." 

So spake Socrates, and Plato has recorded the dia- 
logue. Socrates and Plato were wise. '' Dimly through 
life's vapour seeing," they subordinated time to eter- 
nity, and governed education by a reference to the long 
future, which they concluded must follow the termina- 
tion of the earthly career. " Life and immortality are 
now brought to light," and if we should lose si^t of 
eternity, in our endeavours to train the young spirit 
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for the purposes of its being, Socrates and Plato will 
rise up against us in judgment and condemn us. 

The most wonderful infatuation which results from 
the pernicious influence of sin on the human under- 
standing, is the trifling with everlasting interests. They 
who hold the immortality of the soul as a tenet of their 
creed, set the merest trifles in successful competition 
with the scenes of unchangeable happiness or misery, 
which await their souls when their bodies shall drop 
into the tomb. We wonder at the gay and giddy mul- 
titude who hear the word, and handle the Bible, and 
allude to its disclosures respecting eternal destiny as 
matters of undoubted certainty; yet never spend a 
serious thought in inquiry respecting personal security, 
and seem to relish the occupations of time in propor- 
tion as they have power to ingulf care of the future, in 
the whirl of present dissipation. Would that this in- 
fatuation were confined to those who " walk in the 
vanity of their mind, having the understanding dark- 
ened." There are many Christian parents and Chris- 
tian teachers who, having learned for themselves to 
" look not at the things that are seen, but at the things 
that are not seen," might yet be instructed by these 
heathen philosophers to consider the souls committed 
to their care primarily as immortal souls ; and to cul- 
tivate their powers " with attention, not only for that 
which we call the time of life, but for that which is to 
follow — eternity." Many Christian parents, who are 
very anxious that their children should be reconciled 
to God, and spend time and eternity in his service, do 
yet never think of cultivating the powers of the soul 
in reference exclusively to this end ; and teachers, whose 
special work it is to cultivate these powers, do not 
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make the soul^s highest duties, arising out of its rela- 
tion to God, the occupations by reference to which the 
character of its training is to be regulated. Yet surely 
80 it should be. The directive influences under which 
a soul enters upon its being, affect it as immortal, 
created for a special purpose, and holding a certain re- 
lation to its Creator, paramount, infinitely paramount, 
to every relation in which the mere circumstances of 
its introduction into being may place it. 

The word of God has done more than confirm the 
doctrine of the soul's immortality. It tells us the cha- 
racter of our Creator, the obligations involved in our 
relation to him, the purpose of our existence, and the 
means to secure it. It tells us that he who made us 
is " infinite in baing, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth ;" that he requires of us conformity 
to his will, perfect in nature and extent ; that he 
created us for himself; and that, notwithstanding our 
apostasy, the good pleasure of his goodness may yet be 
fulfilled in us. 

Now, here is something definite to direct us in cul- 
tivating the soul's powers at once for the " time of life, 
and for that which is to follow." Here we are taught 
that the preparation for both is the same, regulated 
not by any thing peculiar in the circumstances of time or 
of eternity, but by the soul's relation to God, and God's 
good pleasure respecting it. Here we learn that the 
soul's perfection is not the perfection of self-sufficient 
excellence, but of adaptedness to the great purpose of 
its being — the glory of God. It is the perfection of a 
dependent and subordinate existence, of a being under 
government, of a creature made for use, not terminating 
in himself, but in his Creator. Nor are the requirements 
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of the Creator partial, having reference only to special 
functions of being, and leaving its ordinary operations 
to be governed by the good pleasure of the creature, 
and his ideas of personal advantage. Th^y are total, 
comprehending every motion of vitality from its feeblest 
essays in the infancy of existence, throughout the ac- 
tivities of its endless duration. 

In a depraved and perverted heart, the foundation 
of this perfection is laid in " repentance towards God, 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Clirist." We present the 
truth by which the Spirit of God moves the soul to 
these duties. We present it repeatedly, urgently, af- 
fectionately, prayerfully ; but whilst we present it, and 
whether it is or is not embraced, the business of edu- 
cation remains the same— it is still to expand the powers 
of the mind, and direct its activities, as the nature of 
the duties involved in its relation to God shall dictate. 

Do not mistake me. I am not saying that the pro- 
cesses of education fit the soul for spiritual duties; 
that conversion is a work of time gradually helped on 
by religious training, and that right affections towards 
God are slowly developed under its benign influences. 
Far from me be so unscriptural a representation ! All 
the advantages to be derived from education, whether 
they be dispositional, intellectual, or having reference 
to polish and skill, improve not in the slightest degree 
the condition of an unpardoned transgressor. No 
amount of culture will modify the character of a sin- 
ner's enmity and peril, and if it modify your own and 
your pupil's conviction of its exceeding evil, it will ef- 
fect an injury its advantages will not counterbalance. 

When I say, then, that the business of education re- 
mains the same whether or not your pupil become a 
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Christian, I mean, that it is your part, constantly to 
keep before yonr own mind, and judiciously, as she 
may bear it, to place before her's, that to serve and 
glorify Grod is the one thing for which she lives, and 
for which education is to fit her. Let the whole of 
your arrangements be accordant with such a profession. 
Let nothing be detected as inconsistent with Gk>d's 
claim on every faculty the spirit possesses, and every 
function it exercises. Never let a pupil of yours find 
on her conversion that the principles and affections of 
her renewed heart have given her distaste for pursuits 
she has cultivated under your direction ; let her find 
the whole course of education, and the proportion of 
attention bestowed on each part, such as shall com- 
mend itself to a judgment enlightened by the Spirit of 
God to ^^ approve the things that are excellent." If 
the subject of your instruction should be so happy as 
to be converted in early youth, her Christian character 
will probably be modified, will certainly be materially 
influenced, by the mental training she will receive from 
you, the estimate of the relative value of things she 
will derive from you, the tastes she will acquire. If 
otherwise, whenever she is brought to present the rea- 
sonable service of body, soul, and spirit, to Him who 
alone has the right, and to examine tiie pursuits of the 
past in judgment of their fitness to answer the purposes 
of this dedication ; she will naturally refer them to 
their origin, and a large number of them will be found 
to have originated with you. Let, then, the whole 
style, direction, and arrangement of your labours, be 
such as will be found accommodated to the very high- 
est and noblest attainments to which gospel motives 
can raise human character. The more intelligent and 
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holy your pupil beGomes as she advances in years, the 
more folly should she approve the principle and ma- 
nagement of her education, and the more grateful should 
she become to the individual who has thus wisely and 
ably conducted it. It is worthy of ambition to be the 
object of such gratitude, and to feel that you have 
been successful in setting the incipient activities of an 
immortal spirit, not only in a right direction, but on an 
eminence where the sphere is more amplified, and the 
emanations of holy intelligence more visibly diffused. 

But how may education be thus made to subserve 
the end of being, be thus mainly concerned with the 
spirit's relation to Gk)d, and thus conformed to the 
spirit of gospel principles ? 

The great change which is experienced by every sin- 
ner when he lays down the weapons of his warfare, and 
yields himself to God, is not an intellectual but a moral 
change. It has to do mainly with the affections. Love 
is its basis. The whole duty of man, had he continued 
his original allegiance to God, is included in this. 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbour as thyself." His sinfulness is the ab- 
sence of such love, and the degrees of his corruption 
are determined by the depravity of the objects on which 
he sets his deceived and perverted heart. It is the 
turning of his affections back again to the only worthy 
and legitimate object which constitutes his conversion. 
Then he begins " to love the Lord his God with all 
his heart" But the phrase is not limited to all that 
the heart is at the time this holy affection is implanted ; 
but includes all that it is capable of becoming by the 
utmost expansion of its capabilities. Obedience, will- 
ing service^ is the natural expression of this affection, 
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it ifl an active piety and benevolei\ce, involving " what- 
ever we do." But here again, it is not service to be 
limited to the exercise of the feeble powers first en- 
gaged ; it commands the highest exercise of which our 
faculties are capable in the utmost perfection to which 
they may be cultivated ; and every occasion of improve- 
ment neglected is a default of service. 

Here, then, is the sphere of education — ^it is to qua- 
lify every power of mind and body to the utmost, w 
the able and ready ministers to the holy affection of 
love in its various exercises towards God and man. 
Love lives on intelligence, which mind must supply ; 
and the ability of mind to supply it is proportioned to 
the quickness of its perceptions, the acuteness of its 
penetration, the clearness of its reasoning, the vigour, 
energy, and skill with which it performs its various 
function. Love is essentially active ; and in its pre- 
sent position the soul is surrounded with ample scope 
for activity. The invention is called to devise, the 
judgment to regulate, and the members to execute the 
thousand schemes which piety and benevolence sug- 
gest ; and " knowledge is power." 

When the soul returns to its allegiance to God, it is 
introduced into a new sphere ; thenceforth it is chiefly 
conversant with the moral and spiritual. That which 
is seen is studied and valued as it assists the eye of 
faith to discern what is unseen and eternal. But, to 
draw inferences concerning the moral and spiritual 
from visible existences and events, — to estimate on these 
inferences the character of Him who originated and 
governs all we see, — to coi^prehend the nature of spiri- 
tual relations and affections, requires a mind quickened 
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to activity and trained to habits of close and well re- 
gulated exercise. 

The private study of the word of God, and enjoy- 
ment of its public ministrations, the offering of prayer 
and of praise, are not perfunctory services which we 
may render with such capabilities as consist with in- 
dolent content. The subjects of instruction employ 
angelic powers, the themes of praise inspire a seraph's 
lips. Progression is always associated with the injunc- 
tions of scripture to these services. They incite us 
" onward, upward," call us to " mount on eagles' wings, 
to run and weary not, to walk and never faint." 

In proportion as mind expands, is its power over the 
distant and the future ; its experience in dealing with 
them is oonunensurate with its knowledge. It is from 
the distant and the future that piety and benevolence 
derive their grand arguments and motives ; and their 
Christian hope casts anchor. Truth is often called 
eternal, and this word truth conveys, to my mind at 
least, a more definite idea of eternity than any other 
word conveys. It is progressive, yet ever present. It 
combines distant, past, and future in one existing con- 
sciousness. It makes thought " live for ever." That 
which was acquired long ago comes fresh and un- 
changed by time, to combine with that which is just 
acquired ; and each new possession added, \mlike a 
new piece in an old garment, combines in perfect union, 
without difference of texture, or trace of junction. 
Aim then to put your pupil into a position to discrimi- 
nate truth, and to advance to a high station, and take a 
wide range in its extensive and healthM regions. So 
will her piety and benevolence be intelligent, and the 
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modes of their expression will be wisely chosen, and 
jndicioaslj carried out. 

Let jour endeayours be special as well as general. 
Instroct her in the distinctive requiremoits of the vm- 
rions relations of life, into which she is bonnd to caixy 
the operation of this supreme principle. In her fiunilj 
cirde and other domestic relations, in her conneetioii 
with yourself and with others to wluMn she may bold 
engagement, in her companionships, and in more gene- 
ral society, seek not only to make her hi^y consden- 
tions, thongh this primarily, bat also to enable her to 
bring to the discharge of her several duties that hi^ 
intelligence, in unison with vigorous resolve, which 
never fails to make the fulfilment of requirements a 
boon, and stamps a double value on that which is v«>> 
luntary. Keep ever before her mind that her sphoe 
extends as she grows older, and see that the power of 
mind which fits her to understand and occupy it in- 
creases too. 

One of the most weighty responsibilities of increasing 
years will be the use of influence. It is an instrament 
of inestimable value, but one which a dull or a weak 
mind will neither comprehend how to wield nor when 
to apply. 

Your pupil must also be prepared for the trying 
vicissitudes of life ; her mental discipline mnst be ^ 
rected to qualify her for the ordeals of prosperity and 
adversity. To know '' how to be abased and how to 
abound," is not the acquirement of an undiscq[^Uned 
mind ; it is the high privilege of the vigorous. Ite 
basis is resignation to the will of God ; and this is soa- 
toined by intelligence respecting his dealings in pcori- 
dence, and by experience resulting firom the 
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power which has m a hundred instances traced his 
wonder-working superintendence, bringing good out of 
evil, making foolish things affect the wise, base things 
work mightily, and things that are not, produce won- 
derful influence on things that are. In an individual 
accustomed to trace effects to their causes, to detect 
latent principles carrying on their unsuspected opera- 
tion to results at which the ignorant marvel, to test 
doctrine by fact, and fact by doctrine, faith in the pro- 
vidence of God will be intelligent and strong, such as 
will bring glory to Him, and high satisfaction to her- 
self. 

Then come the duties involved in a profession of 
the gospel, and association with others in the duties 
of Christian fellowship. In the Church of Christ, ac- 
cording to the beautiful representations of inspired 
truth, every member possesses some gifts^ the commu- 
nication of the spirit for the edification of the body ; 
and some sphere of ministration in which these gifts 
are to be exercised. You are not able to tell the cha- 
racter of that which your pupil may be destined to 
occupy, but you may still set before her the active 
duties which this relation involves ; you may incite 
her to " covet earnestly the best gifts ;" and you may 
use every means to provide her with the energy, wis- 
dom, and prudence, which .will enable her to turn her 
gifts to the best account. 

The divers schemes of Christian benevolence furnish 
means by which a woman may enjoy the luxury of 
gratifying her heart's strongest affections, in labouring 
for the welfare of the ignorant in her own and other 
lands. These schemes she will aid efficiently, in pro- 
portion as she is able to comprehend their capabilities, 
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and infose power into their operations. A mind whose 
faculties have been well developed, and trained to or- 
derly exercise, will be competent to originate new 
sch^nes, better adapted to personal circomstances ; to 
devise means of overcoming obstacles, removing imp^ 
diments, or apply new resources to meet new cases ; 
where a mind less qualified would patiently submit to 
restriction, or despondingly relax all effort. 

Let the impression you give your pupils respecting 
duties, and the qualifications requisite for their compe- 
tent discharge, have a tendency opposed to the morbid 
feeling, but too common, which induces many persons 
to undervalue their own attainments, and profess in- 
competence to discharge duties which plainly lie in 
their path. There is no humility in this disposition. 
Let your pupils be taught to feel that it is thdr sin and 
their shame if they are compelled to plead incompe- 
tence for services which God demands, and for which 
they might acquire the requisite qualification. We 
are £Eur more apt to undervalue than to ov^estimate 
the talents with which Grod has endowed us ; and the 
former mistake is much more hostile to humility. 
When we think our talents small, conscience is easily 
set at rest on the conviction of useless appendence to 
the church of God : or if some good be effected by our 
efforts, we are apt to compare it with the very little 
we thought we could do, rather than with the very 
much for the non-accomplishment of which we are 
verily guilty. Teach your pupils to value very highly 
the talents of every kind with which they are gifted. 
It is not grateful to the Giver to undervalue his gifts ; 
it is not the part of a faithful steward so to appropriate 
his master's treasure as to secure but half the expected 
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revenue. Set before them the highest standards of 
personal character, and spheres of active beneficence ; 
and convince them, that if they be not competent to 
occupy them, the neglect or perversion of their powers, 
rather than their limitation, is the cause. Thus the 
sense of deficiency will keep them humble, and in so 
far as they become " good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God," gratitude will take the place of boast- 
ing. 

But the operation of the all-absorbing principle of 
love, for which it is the business of education to fit us, 
is not confined to time, " our citizenship is in heaven." 
We look for more enlarged displays of the perfections 
of Jehovah, for a wider sphere in which we may reflect 
" the light of his countenance." In prosecuting the 
attainment of knowledge, we are conscious of powers 
of intellect capacious and penetrating, fitted for exer- 
cise unfettered by weariness of body, want of oppor- 
tunity, or confinement of space. We feel that there is 
in us power to comprehend far more than we have 
power to acquire ; and the conviction sends us heaven- 
ward. What we know of Grod from his word and from 
his works, makes us thirst, " as the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks," for the fuller revelation which we 
know awaits us. When we glory in the cross of Christ, 
and exult with prostrate adoration in Him who hath 
redeemed our souls from death, reconciled us to God, 
and placed us in a position to know and love him ; we 
feel that the present happiness resulting is but the 
" earnest of our inheritance." Intelligence amplifies 
anticipation, strengthens faith, rivets affection, and 
quickens our ardent zeal to spread " the savour of the 
Redeemer's name in every place." 
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May you, my dear M , taught by the Spirit of 

God, acquire ability thus to adapt education to the 
end of being ; and may all you train be taught also by 
Him " thus to judge, that if one died for all, then were 
all dead ; and that be died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him who died for them, and rose again." 
Yours, &c. 
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